Orissa’s Temple of Learning 
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Ravenshaw College 

(a university since 2006) has 
been looked upon as a premier 
academic institution of the 
country and for Odisha, a living 
symbol far beyond. Born as a 
High School (1868) in the wake 
of a devastating famine, it 
embodied the aspirations of the 
people of the jand. Gaining the 
status of a College in 1876 (and 
soon eponymously named 
Ravenshaw College in 1879), it 
served as the epicentre of ideas 
imbued with rich nationalistic 
thought. 


The College soon became the 
most important happening place 
where milestones in Odisha’s 
modern history were being 
crossed. Through the portals of 
the college, came young men 
and women who went on to 
become towering figures in 
many diifferent fields of 
activity. Nivedita Mohanty’s 
insightful book unfolds the 
fascinating story of this unique 
institution that has occupied a 
most enduring place in the 
hearts of the people of Odisha. 
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The Corridors of Learning 


Reconstructing the saga of Ravenshaw College has been as 
absorbing a task as it has been humbling. This institution of 
learning is part of the great heritage of modern Orissa; to the 
people of the state it is not just an educational institution but a 
source of great pride mingled with much affection. 

When one begins the journey through the life story of 
Ravenshaw College, one is struck by the magnificent Victorian red- 
brick buildings of the College, its sprawling lawns, the quadrangle 
with the sundial at its centre, the Kanika Library, the East and West 
hostels, the Heritage Hall, the main lecture-theatres, the cannons 
set in front of the portico, the portico itself, the spiral stair-case, and, 
above all, the imposing trees, many of which have stood through 
the ages, silently yet eloquently bearing testimony to the days gone 
by. The original structure has been enlarged without disturbing the 
facade; alterations have also been carried out within. Any attempt 
to change the architecture, however, fills the hearts of former and 
present students of the College with a deep sense of unease, even 
outrage; to them it amounts to a violation of their emotional bond 
with the College. The remarkable structure rising from the open 
and isolated field in the second decade of the twentieth century 
brought joy and pride to every member of Ravenshaw College. 
A college consciousness came to be deeply embedded in the new 
heritage site of Orissa. 

Looking at Ravenshaw College from the road, which is 
crowded and congested today, my mind was transported to the 
years around the latter half of the nineteenth century and I could 
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visualise the picture of a vast flat expanse, the Chakra Padia. It 
was a race course at that time,! like the Akra Race Course of the 
Garden Reach area, Calcutta in late eighteenth century. A report 
published in Utkal Dipika on 15 November 1898 mentions that 
every year English officers in Cuttack held festivities at the Chakra 
Padia race course of Chauliagunj. When they assembled for the 
occasion in 1898, some of the senior officials from Ganjam joined 
the festivities for the first time. The police force of four districts 
of Cuttack, Puri, Balasore and Anugul participated in the sports. 
Apart from the usual horse racing, cricket matches and staging of 
plays, the unique feature of the year was the women's cycle race, 
which everyone seemed to have enjoyed. 

Eager to find out more about this field before it was selected as a 
site for the College by Nathan Committee in 1913, I tried to search 
for sources, even for legends and popular beliefs. However, all that 
I could gather was that it was a race course that was inaugurated 
in 1866 and remained busy during the winter months; otherwise, 
it was unsafe to pass through the place alone as it was a haven for 
dacoits. I am sure, generations of students who came, played on 
the ground, walked through the quadrangle and enjoyed their life 
in the College, must have wondered, like me, about Chakra Padia; 
a lonely field, far away from the main township, that had changed 
its life for them.? 

The tryst of Ravenshaw College with Chakra Padia, however, 
happened much later. The College had its origin, and grew for 
years as a fledgling, on a location in the central part of Cuttack, 
on the bank of river Kathajodi, where the hills loomed on the 
horizon enhancing its scenic beauty. It was also a centre of power 
in those days, with the official residence of the Commissioner and 
the cutcheri located in this area. The College had taken birth in 
the most prestigious quarter of the town of Cuttack and, like the 
famed temples of Orissa, was to enjoy the status of a sacred temple 
of learning. 
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Ravenshaw College, the pioneering institution of higher education 
in Orissa, was founded with intermediate level (F.A.) classes in 
1868 at the District School at Cuttack, now known as Ravenshaw 
Collegiate School, on the bank of river Kathajodi. 

It was the outcome of a long struggle of the people of Orissa 
for having a seat of higher learning in their homeland. A sense 
of deprivation in the sphere of higher education that already 
had brought about visible changes in other parts of the country 
persisted among the people of Orissa. The desire for a college 
became increasingly evident when a strong need to protect and 
to build Orissa’s unique identity came to be felt, which to a large 
extent was being frustrated as its youth had no access to higher 
education. Ravenshaw College, as it took shape, came close to 
being the soul of modern Orissa. The story of this institution as 
it unfolded was not about the education of a selected segment of 
the society in isolation; it captured the imagination of the entire 
people of Orissa. Consequently, in order to place the story of 
Ravenshaw College in its true perspective, it is thus essential to 
analyse the history of Orissa from the time of the British Rule of 
the region. 

Orissa was occupied by the British in 1803. Its mainland, the 
administrative region known as Cuttack Division, was placed 
under Bengal province. The contiguous Oriya-speaking territories 
to the north and to the south had been annexed by the British 
earlier. These were, however, not made part of the Cuttack Division. 
Instead, the northern territory gained from the Mughals in 1765 
remained with Bengal under different administrative divisions. 
The territory to the south that came to be occupied in 1766 was 
placed under the Madras province. Orissa's western territories still 
under the Marathas, who were the erstwhile rulers of mainland 
Orissa too, were finally taken over by the British in 1818 and were 
included in the Central provinces. The hill states, garjats of Orissa, 
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were given semi-autonomy and these constituted the Feudatory 
States under the British. 

Late arrival in the British colonial order and the distance from 
the seat of power made the fragmented land of Orissa a victim 
of abysmal neglect. Colonial rule in Bengal had already made 
deep inroads into every sphere of its life. Besides, Calcutta was 
the capital of the British administration in India. Therefore, in 
matters of general development and education, Bengal had taken 
great strides by then and surged far ahead of other parts of the 
colony. With the creation of Supreme Court in Calcutta in 1774, 
enlightened individuals of Calcutta grew eager to learn the English 
language and study law. They could easily visualise the advantages 
of English education; Calcutta had its first college, the Hindu 
College, as early as 1817.* 

But around the same time, the colonial administration in Orissa 
was facing initial adjustment problems and the armed resistance 
from the dispossessed militia. This uprising took the form of a 
famous rebellion against the British known as Paika Bidroha. 
Some of the crucial issues that led to the confrontation were the 
hasty and inappropriate steps taken by the colonial administration 
which included bringing in a sizable number of people from 
Bengal as officials in various capacities. Any effort to bring an issue 
to the attention of British officers had to first of all be channelised 
through these intermediaries and therefore the distance between 
the people in Orissa at large and the ultimate rulers, the British, 
widened. In the process, the intermediaries became increasingly 
powerful. 

The locals, even when they found their way into the fold of 
administration subsequently, were not given any key positions 
as they had no knowledge of English. As years passed, people 
educated in the western system came in from the neighbouring 
region in larger numbers. Simultaneously, the learning tradition 
in Orissa that had produced great Sanskrit and Oriya scholars 
appeared obsolete in the new administrative dispensation. As a 
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result, Orissa experienced a deep crisis of identity which could 
be attributed to the lack of exposure to the western system of 
education that the British had introduced in India. 

Two decades after the British take-over, only after the English 
Baptist Mission arrived in Orissa in 1822, the first school, a 
missionary English Charity School, was founded at Cuttack to 
impart instruction to the local converts. Four years earlier, at 
Serampore, in the Danish colony in Bengal, the missionaries had 
set up a college in 1818, and, by then, already over a hundred 
schools had been established by them. While colleges already had 
come into being in Calcutta and Kerala, the government school 
that started in Orissa at Puri in 1835 was closed down based on 
the recommendation of a government education committee. 
Similarly, the earnest desire of the people in Balasore to educate 
their children in English was ignored in spite of the fact that they 
were ready to bear a part of the expense. All in all, a clear and 
definitive education policy for Orissa was conspicuous by its 
absence. The annual provision of one lakh of rupees by the Charter 
Act of 1813 was mostly spent in Bengal. It was only in 1841 that 
some initiatives were observed and the school at Cuttack, the only 
English School in Orissa, was established by the government and 
it merged with it the existing missionary school. It was converted 
into a Zilla (District) School in 1851. Zilla Schools were also 
opened at Puri and Balasore in 1853. These schools taught up to 
the Entrance standard from 1854. The Woods Despatch in July 
1854 recommended mass education stressing female education, 
vernacular teaching, training of teachers, and on the whole, 
introducing western education. One may note that, following the 
Despatch of 1854, Presidency College in Calcutta was formally 
established on 15 June 1855.*In 1857 Calcutta University as well 
as two universities in Bombay and Madras respectively were 
established. The Education Department was reconstituted and 
the Council of Education now ceased to exist. A new Department 
of Public Instruction was formed with a Director as its head 
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and Inspectors to assist him. It was then that a suggestion for 
appointing a separate Inspector of Schools for Orissa was made by 
the Commissioner of Orissa, G.F. Cockburn. 

In 1863, Patna College came to be established. Attempts to 
start a college at Patna had failed twice during the first half of the 
nineteenth century because of a lack of enthusiasm for receiving 
higher education among the people of Bihar. Those who wanted 
to pursue higher studies went to Calcutta. The situation, however, 
changed with the introduction of English in the chief appellate 
court and also partly due to the extension of the railways. It raised 
hopes in Orissa that, if Bihar being a part of the Bengal Province 
could get a college, Orissa, where the want was also keenly felt, 
could now legitimately aspire for one. There was a public demand 
for the establishment of a college at Cuttack. The people of Orissa 
had no alternative those days but to go to a Calcutta college to 
receive higher education, which involved immense hardship, 
financial and otherwise. The government initiative that seriously 
began for setting up a college in 1865 when T.E. Ravenshaw was 
the Commissioner at Cuttack was stalled when the Famine of 1866 
brought devastation and misery to the people on a scale unknown 
in the recent history of the land. However, in 1867 a ‘Cuttack 
School Book Company’ was founded modelled on the Calcutta 
School Book Company. The society aimed at publishing Oriya 
books. The same year there was a wide-spread public demand for 
setting up a college or a high school in Orissa.* In January, 1868, 
two years after the famine, the Zilla School at Cuttack was raised to 
the status of a High School with two First Arts classes. 

The association of the introduction of collegiate classes and 
eventually the birth of Ravenshaw College with the aftermath of 
the Great Famine (NaAnka) of 1866 revives painful memories. 
The reason for linking these together is essentially because 
the foundation of the College was a positive development that 
happened soon after the famine. It should be remembered that, 
under the impact of the famine, there was a large-scale drop-out 
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from the schools and this in turn led the Government of Bengal to 
think in terms of drastically reducing the education grant. At such 
a time, the government official who took the keenest interest in 
creating opportunities for higher education was T.E. Ravenshaw, 
the Commissioner of Cuttack Division, who had been singularly 
held responsible in Orissa for inept administration that had led 
to the famine. There is no doubt that he had proved to be an 
inefficient officer who failed to control the crisis that wiped out 
one third of Orissa’s population. On 10 November 1866, Utkal 
Dipika published ‘Orissa Bilapa, a poem in Oriya written by one 
of the regular subscribers of the paper from Cuttack. A few lines 
from the poem in translation are given below:® 


“,..If the Commissioner had been prompt in his enquiry, 
he would surely have become aware of the reality, 

and death could have been avoided. 

Too lethargic, he was misled by the words of others...” 


Nevertheless, due to the untiring exertions on the part of the 
same officer, Cuttack High School was elevated to a first grade 
college in 1876. 

The famous colleges and universities of the world were often 
named after the places they were founded in or after the names 
of the founders or sometimes even both. Some of the noted ones 
were also located in the towns situated on banks of rivers. There 
are a number of well-known eponymous educational institutions 
in India. To cite a few, the Rani of Travancore gifted 16 acres of land 
in 1814 on the banks of river Meenachil in Kottayam for Kottayam 
College, the first college of Kerala, which later came to be known 
as C.M.C. College. Wilson College was founded by the Indian 
missionary, Rev. John Wilson, in 1832. Beginning as Ambroli 
English School in Girgaum, Bombay, the School later underwent 
several changes and was eventually named Wilson School. The 
collegiate section, from which Wilson College evolved, came into 
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being in 1836. Likewise, Cuttack College was established in the 
city of Cuttack on the bank of river Kathajodi and was re-named 
Ravenshaw College in 1879, as a tribute to the person who had 
played a key role in its creation. 

With independence won in 1947 and soon after the completion 
of the process of the merger of garjat states to form the greater 
Orissa province in 1949, the desire to change the name of the 
College from Ravenshaw to that of the most revered Oriya 
nationalist leader, Utkalamani Gopabandhu Das, was voiced.’ 
Nationalist sentiments continue to be expressed and demands for 
changing the name of the College are made from time to time. 
Be that as it may, the fact remains that generations of those who 
have been associated with the College as students, since the day it 
was formally known in the founder's name, came to be known as 
Ravenshavians. 


As one delves into the history of Ravenshaw College, it does not 
take long to realise that one is on a journey through the history 
of modern Orissa. Many of the makers of modern Orissa were 
students, or faculty or sometimes both of Ravenshaw College. In 
its 138 years of existence so far, that is, until 2006 when Ravenshaw 
College was accorded the status of a full-fledged university, this 
unique liberal, scientific and secular educational centre has 
imbibed the spirit of Orissan culture and has itself contributed to 
the making of a modern state by promoting great scholarship and 
original thought on many fronts, all along providing a platform for 
the meeting of minds leading to a rich synergy. 

The presence of excellent teachers, both Indian and European, 
expanded the academic horizons of Ravenshaw and made its levels 
of scholarship reach new heights. Most of them were renowned 
authorities in their own academic domains and were also known 
for shaping young minds who became leaders practically in al! 
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fields of activity in Orissa. Ravenshaw’s galaxy of distinguished 
teachers in the pre-independence period include Jogesh Chandra 
Ray, N.L. Hallward, Nilakantha Majumdar, B.V. Gupta, Gopal 
Chandra Ganguli, Kasinath Das, Atulchandra Ganguly, Mohini 
Mohan Senapati, Kruttibas Samantaray, Arttaballabh Mohanty, 
Bipin Vihari Ray, H. Lambert, Syed Ross Masood, R.P. Khosla, 
Jadunath Sarkar, Narayan Mishra, Ratnakar Pati, Lakshmikant 
Choudhury, Girija Sankar Ray, Gurucharan Mohanty, T.C. Orgil, 
W.V. Duke, H.R. Batheja, Shyamchandra Tripathi, Prana Krushna 
Parija and many others. 

As the College progressed, the student community increasingly 
became an integral part of and a powerful force in the emerging 
middle-class society. The desire to come together and exchange 
ideas on academic subjects along with social issues led to the 
formation of unique fraternities that provided the right platform 
for quality interactions. The teachers and students contributed 
articles in newspapers and journals, which were the harbingers 
of the new-wave Oriya nationalism at a period when the Oriya- 
speaking region was seeking an identity both on cultural and 
administrative fronts. The College had actively participated in the 
Oriya Movement from the latter part of the nineteenth century to 
the time when attempts were made to realign its boundary lines by 
the States Re-organisation Commission (1953-1956). It had taken 
part in the freedom struggle from its non-cooperation phase to the 
attainment of independence. The Non-cooperation movement led 
by Gandhiji was a call to which the young students of the College 
responded spontaneously. Soon, waves of thought imbued with 
socialism and then communism greatly influenced them; many of 
them became original thinkers interpreting these ideas and could 
easily relate themselves to the ‘new world’ that was being born in 
many parts of the globe. In Orissa, these ideas inspired radical 
movements in garjat states against the oppression of the rulers. 
Again, ideas of democracy pervaded the minds of young students 
and the Students’ Union took a decisive step to free itself from the 
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control of the head of the institution; it decided on independent 
elections for the positions of office-bearers. They unfurled the 
tricolour in the Tennis Court on 26 January 1940, echoeing the 
historic Tennis Court Oath taken during the French Revolution, 
to celebrate the Karachi Congress declaration of Independence 
of India made ten years earlier. In 1942, they along with women 
students sought to spread the message of the Quit India movement 
across the province. The defining moment came on 26 January 
1946 when they declared the West Hostel Republic and hoisted 
the Indian Flag on the roof-top of the hostel building. On 18 
December 1946, they pulled down the Union Jack flying in the 
centre of the field on the Annual Sports Day. Although India was 
still not free, most of the members of the college staff expressed 
their tacit support for progressive ideas. 

The College had the experience of sharing the early years 
of its existence with Ravenshaw Collegiate School and Survey 
School. In its new setting, it accommodated Law College until 
the latter came to be housed in its own buildings. Music classes, 
the establishment of the dramatic society and the setting up of a 
museum under its roofs enriched the cultural life of the College. 
The College had exerted itself to give its students exposure to a 
wider world. To help them learn about industrial developments, 
correspondences were made by the College with the authorities of 
TISCO to take the students on a visit to the plant at Jamshedpur 
(Appendix 1). Excursions to historical places in the country 
were also organised regularly. Learned scholars from all over the 
world, Nobel Laureates, statesmen and national leaders visited 
the campus and left their foot-prints here. And significantly, the 
College nurtured Utkal University for more than a decade until 
its beautiful campus at Vani Vihar in Bhubaneswar was ready. 
The varied and multilayered experiences through the early days 
of co-existing with the schools to becoming the cradle of Utkal 
University within its premises added a distinct character to the 
institution. It was accommodative and liberal in outlook; instead 
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of becoming a scholars’ ivory tower, it emerged as a vibrant centre 
for the unceasing pursuit of excellence. 

While developing unique local features, Ravenshaw College 
absorbed ideas for expanding its intellectual horizon by interacting 
with several centres of advanced learning located outside Orissa. 
In the early stages of the growth of the College, very distinguished 
teacher-scholars came from the famed Presidency College, 
Calcutta to teach here. Similarly, several students from Ravenshaw 
received their higher degrees from Presidency or Scottish Church 
College, Calcutta. They returned to their alma mater and became 
reputed teachers themselves. With the shifting of affiliation of 
Ravenshaw to Patna University in 1917, interaction with the latter 
became closer. In the fifties of the twentieth century, Allahabad 
University became the Mecca for Ravenshaw graduates, especially 
for those aspiring for a career in All India Services. Soon, Delhi 
University too became a favourite destination for Ravenshaw 
graduates. The flow of scholars from Ravenshaw to universities in 
the West, such as Oxford and Cambridge, and later to the USA 
brought in its wake international scholarly links. Earlier, those 
who went to western countries to pursue higher studies returned 
mostly to their academic jobs in the College. In the late nineteen 
fifties the trend was to settle in those countries, more specifically 
in the USA, leading to the widely spread diaspora from Ravenshaw 
College. 

Ravenshaw College was the garden where leaders in academic, 
cultural, political and diverse other fields bloomed with the 
rich sustenance they received here. The musings of Utkalamani 
Gopabandhu Das, a 1903 graduate of the College, evocatively sum 
up what he owes to his alma mater: ® 


“... The teaching you have imparted, 

The spiritual path you have lighted, 

May become forever my life's guiding spirit 

This is the humble wish I express at your sacred feet...” 
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IV 


Such a distinguished institution, the first one in the state that 
started with only six students went through successive phases of 
growth. The history of its founding and initial struggle for survival, 
its striving for excellence and its transition from intermediate 
collegiate classes to the status of a university is a fascinating one. 

The historical narratives and analysis relating to Ravenshaw 
College have been placed under various sections in this book. 
These are not sequenced in a chronological order; instead, an 
attempt has been made to focus on significant phases and events 
in various sections. Hence, some overlapping is unavoidable. 

It also needs to be mentioned here that ‘Orissa’ and ‘Oriya’ have 
been retained in this work, as my journey through the history of 
Ravenshaw ends in the year 2006. The change of name of the state 
to ‘Odisha’ and its language to ‘Odia’ came into formal use, much 
Jater, in November 2011. 

The first section of the book deals with the teaching-learning 
tradition in Orissa prevalent in the pre-colonial period and the 
manner in which it was transformed into the system introduced 
by the colonial administration. This would provide the backdrop 
against which efforts to set up an institution for higher education 
in Orissa were launched. 

Once the western education system was introduced in the 
schools with provision up to the entrance level, a progression 
to the stage of F.A. and then on to the status of a regular first 
degree college came to be seen as necessary next steps under 
any developmental policy. Orissa, however, was a backwater 
of the British administration and it took quite an effort and a 
lot of tenacity on the part of all stakeholders to convince the 
Government of India of the need to establish a centre of higher 
education. Simultaneously, with the efforts to upgrade the High 
School, another significant initiative, taken primarily by the then 
Commissioner of Orissa, related to the decision of imparting 
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instruction in Oriya language at the primary level, which he 
pointed out was, ‘the national language’ of the region. This helped 
bring more students to the primary classes, which in turn kindled 
the desire among increasing number of students to receive higher 
education. 

The performance of local students in the F.A. or later in the 
B.A. examinations after it became a first degree college in 1876 
was, however, not encouraging. Further, the task of acquiring 
good and permanent faculty, most of whom came from outside, 
involved larger expenditure and thus presented another obstacle 
to be overcome. Additionally, affording college fees and finding 
inexpensive accommodation in the town on the part of students 
who came from poor rural families were also a challenge. All these 
together placed formidable impediments on the path of the growth 
of the institution. Through this difficult time, the chiefs of garjat 
states, landlords and other influential persons of coastal Orissa 
came forward to provide the struggling institution with timely and 
valuable financial support. 

The second section shows how, these hurdles notwithstanding, 
the College strengthened its teaching programmes and started a 
number of co-curricular activities, which contributed to the all- 
round growth of the students. In brief, the Head and the faculty 
endeavoured continuously to ensure that the College lived up to 
its motto Jnanameva Sakti (Knowledge is Power). Young boys, 
from many parts of the coastal region, garjat states and from 
outlying areas of Orissa, who also included non-Oriya speaking 
students, joined the College that became the heart of the young 
and rising Orissa. 

The affiliation of the College to Calcutta University was 
transferred to Patna University in 1917. The number of teaching 
faculty was raised and Indian Educational Service (IES) grade 
of teachers was introduced for the first time. It was also the time 
when the demand for a separate university for Orissa came to be 
vigorously articulated. 
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With time, the College expanded in terms of disciplines offered 
and student enrolment; correspondingly, the number of teachers 
and members of the ministerial staff increased. As a result, the 
need for more space came to be keenly felt. New sites were looked 
for and eventually eighty acres of government land lying to the 
north, closer to river Mahanadi were acquired for the construction 
of college buildings. The city of Cuttack had not grown much 
in this neighborhood. Architect A.M. Millwood (an associate 
of J.F. Munnings from Sydney, who was commissioned to build 
the new capital of Bihar and Orissa province at Patna) prepared 
the blue-print for the buildings to be raised in the proposed site. 
Interestingly, as the same architect designed the Langat Singh 
College, Muzaffarpur, Bihar, earlier known as Greer Bhumihar 
Brahman College, these buildings share remarkable similarities in 
their architectural designs. (See Plate I and II) 

The construction work of the Ravenshaw College buildings was 
stalled due to the outbreak of World War J. It resumed in 1919 
and on 11 November 1919 the foundation stone was laid by the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and Orissa province. A detailed 
account of the search for space and various activities related to 
planning the construction of the college buildings in a new location 
have been given in the third section. 

During the Non-cooperation movement the College shifted 
from its old location in July 1921 to the new site, which is 
discussed in the fourth section of this book. Even after the shifting, 
the construction work continued and the formal inauguration 
could take place only the next year, in April 1922. Although there 
were some rumblings of discontent, questioning the wisdom of 
spending a huge sum on the grand buildings of the College when 
an acute drought and severe floods had ravaged the region, the 
overall reaction was one of satisfaction and happiness. 

The next section seeks to show how, as Ravenshaw College 
was settling into its new surroundings, a unique atmosphere 
representing a mix of the regional, national and global sentiments 
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pervaded the air and seriously engaged the minds of the young 
students. The enlightened faculty of the College to a large 
extent also helped shape the thought-processes of the students. 
Interestingly, the academic performance of the students improved; 
additional disciplines at the bachelors’ level and new honours 
courses were introduced. Teachers encouraged and experimented 
with novel extra-curricular activities that immediately caught 
the imagination of the students. Thus, a boating club, a dramatic 
society, a debating society, an athletic society, a social service 
guild, an evening school for adults became inalienable part of the 
college culture. Involvement in college activities, development 
of hostels, and commitment to social causes were the outcome 
of a close relationship between the faculty and the students. The 
formation of the Old Boys’ Association in 1926 during the Golden 
Jubilee celebration primarily through the initiative of one of the 
old students of the College, Janakinath Bose, the father of Subhas 
Chandra Bose, succeeded in establishing a close and a lasting bond 
between the College and its alumni. 

The Ravenshavian, the college magazine that had started 
publication in the old college in 1916, grew in stature. The 
magazine captured the intellectual spirit of the twentieth century 
and continued to do so for a long time. There was also The 
Ravenshaw College Weekly which was a brainchild of Professor 
S.C. Tripathi and came to be published in the late thirties of the 
twentieth century. The Weekly continued through the War years 
until it closed down for want of resources. It was succeeded by 
The Wheel under the editorship of Professor V.V. John, which 
continued to be published during November 1948 and April 
1949. 

A number of students residing in the hostels desired to give 
expression to their creativity and consequently, two hostel 
magazines, Jagaran and Urmi took birth in the twenties of the 
twentieth century. These two hostels had a good number of lively 
boarders whose creative talents were further demonstrated when 
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each of these brought out a weekly publication that was, “full of 
amusing anecdotes, delightful sketches of sparkling wit and articles 
of sheer mirth and merriment, not to speak of lively account of 
college activities...” The West Hostel weekly, The Merryman was 
instructive, informative, entertaining and amusing. 

Significantly, after the formation of a separate Orissa province 
in April, 1936, the College housed the Legislative Assembly in July 
1937. Watching the proceedings in the Assembly sessions, as well 
as seeing the leaders who were the architects of modern Orissa 
was an exciting learning experience for the young students of the 
College. No wonder then that most of the chief ministers of the 
province in the twentieth century were the alumni of the College. 

The Oriya nationalist sentiment received a boost with the 
appointment of Professor Shyamchandra Tripathi as the first 
Oriya Principal of the College. He was also an alumnus of the 
College and had served the College as Professor of Physics. He 
had been appointed as deputy D.P.1. in 1934, and was now brought 
back to give the College leadership when Orissa became a separate 
province. Apart from being a brilliant teacher, Professor Tripathi 
who had introduced a series of innovative reforms in the College 
and its hostels was also an exemplary leader, full of empathy 
for the students. Following the Cambridge university model, he 
introduced boating among students and provided boats from the 
College. 

Professor Prana Krushna Parija succeeded Professor Tripathi 
as the Principal of Ravenshaw College in 1938, and became, in due 
course, a legend during his own life time. Together with Professor 
Tripathi, who was then the D.P1. of Orissa, Professor Parija fought 
against all odds and strove to make Ravenshaw an outstanding 
educational institution in the country. The sixth section focusses 
upon his contribution to the making of this great institution. 

Through the challenging years of World War II and the Quit 
India Movement, the first university of the state and the 17® oldest 
in the country, Utkal University came into being in 1943.With 
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this event, higher education in Orissa took on a distinct character 
and later on found new directions. Professor Parija was chosen to 
head both the institutions: he was Principal, Ravenshaw College 
and Vice Chancellor of the newly created Utkal University. As the 
President of All India Science Congress and a great promoter of 
quality education in science, a legislator, a champion of the cause of 
literature and culture of Orissa, Professor Parija was re-appointed 
Vice Chancellor for two more terms. Fondly remembered across 
the state as Parija Saheb, Padma Bhusan Professor Parija remains 
the star of Ravenshaw College and a house-hold name. 

Ravenshaw College completed its hundred years of service 
to the people of Orissa in 1968. It was an occasion for joyous 
celebration not just for those directly associated with the pioneering 
institution, but for everyone in Orissa. 

Nevertheless, the aspiration for university status was still 
haunting Ravenshavians and, in the final section, the story of the 
transition of the College to a university is recounted. In 1978, the 
College achieved the unique distinction of being one of the three 
colleges of the country to have been accorded national honour by 
the Government of India through the issue of a commemorative 
stamp. Ravenshaw College was formally granted autonomous 
status under Utkal University in 1989-90. The UGC elevated in 
September 2004 three colleges of the state, namely Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack; G.M. College, Sambalpur and the Government 
College of Bhawnipatna to the status of ‘College with potential 
excellence. 

Meanwhile, the higher education scenario in the state had 
undergone a sea-change with the emergence of a large number of 
institutions. A competitive field was thus created where students 
had a number of choices and the teachers found themselves rotated 
among various colleges, as per the norms of the state government. 
As a result, the exclusive attention from both the public and 
the government that was for long the prerogative of Ravenshaw 
College was no longer available to it. 
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The financial support that the state government provided for 
higher education had also to be shared among a multitude of 
institutions of higher education. It was therefore natural that, in 
every respect, be it the quality of students, faculty, or money for 
laboratories/equipment, the College had to struggle to retain its 
place of pre-eminence. Under these challenging circumstances, 
the authorities of the College and its admirers felt that the only 
way out of the crisis it faced would be to seek and obtain the status 
of a University for the College, at least through a state legislation. 

It is significant that another prestigious institution, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, which was closely linked with Ravenshaw College 
for almost five decades in the latter’s earlier phase of evolution; 
was also striving to wriggle out of an identity crisis resulting 
from the proliferation of higher educational institutions, through 
up gradation to a university status. It became the Presidency 
University through a State Act of West Bengal in 2010. Ravenshaw 
College that was nurturing the dream to be a university since long 
became a Unitary University on 15 November 2006, under an Act 
of the state Government of Orissa. Having secured the label of a 
state university, the College has come a long way from its humble 
beginnings. 


V 


Exploring the history of the foundation of Ravenshaw College, its 
early years of uncertainty, and its growing stature hardly allowed 
me the privilege of remaining a dispassionate observer. Some 
of the early records that 1 traced in official files and newspapers 
turned into powder when touched. They had to be handled with 
much tenderness; for one part crumbling would lead to a portion 
of history disappearing forever. The correspondences/letters in the 
original handwriting of the officials, who built the institution brick 
by brick, brought alive the men and their time; it seemed as if I 
could hear their voices and feel their passion! 
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Gaurisankar Ray and Fakirmohan Senapati gave an account of 
the institution's foundation and growth in their newspapers, Utkal 
Dipika and Sambada Bahika. These two captains of the Oriya 
Movement played a key role in sensitising the people to the need 
for the promotion of higher learning in the region. 

The record rooms of the Orissa State Archives, of Ravenshaw 
University, and of the Utkal Sahitya Samaj provided the primary 
source materials. The Orissa State Archives has the earliest official 
records pertaining to the College. The office room of Ravenshaw 
College that caught fire in 1942 and again in 1989, has documents 
related to the history of the College since 1912, stored in its 
archives. A list of these documents upto 1962 with some years 
missing in between, was made by Sri Dipak Parija in 2008. I could 
collect digitised copies of these records of the years from 1918 to 
1922 through a team of scholars led by Dr. Umakant Mishra. The 
existing files in the Ravenshaw archives include both academic 
and non-academic documents and a host of public and private 
papers which are relevant to the study undertaken. Unfortunately, 
they are in a brittle condition. Unless immediate steps are taken to 
retrieve, rearrange, preserve and digitise them, these records in the 
archives would be reduced to dust, and lost forever. 

The Utkal Sahitya Samaj has valuable newspapers and journals 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; they also need to be 
preserved. The Samaj office has newspapers from 1919, mostly 
digitised. 

Seraikella Palace Archives provided facts about the interest of 
the Seraikella royalty in supporting higher education in Orissa. 
Relevant information was also collected from the West Bengal 
State Archives and Bihar State Archives. 

Kanika Library has been the source of some of the old volumes 
of The Ravenshavian and the College Calendar. It is unfortunate 
that the volumes of The Ravenshavian of the first decade of their 
publication, some of the volumes of the nineteen thirties and 
forties and of the later period could not be traced during this work. 
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They would be of immense help to future scholars reconstructing 
the history of the College and efforts must be launched to collect 
the missing volumes from various private and public libraries of 
Orissa and outside. 

Biographies and autobiographies of the leading personalities 
of Orissa and Bengal, as well as from other provinces, including 
those of the British who were associated with the College provided 
interesting insights into the history of the College and of Orissa. 
The Presidency University Arts Library has information about 
some of the earlier faculty members who came from Presidency 
College and were posted to Ravenshaw College. The materials 
1 had collected from the India Office Library in London for my 
book Oriya Nationalism: Quest for a United Orissa 1866-1956, also 
helped me understand the milieu encompassing the foundation of 
the College. Consulting private collections and interaction with 
eminent personalities who were associated with the College in 
various capacities were of equal significance in getting a flavor of 
the culture prevailing in Ravenshaw and Orissa at the time. 

At a more mundane level, the story of a helper boy in the West 
Hostel as told by his son Muna, now a peon in the university; tales 
of Bhagirathi,’° the athletic peon serving the College in the early 
decades of the twentieth century; the attendant of the cycle stand 
lost in reverie while guarding the cycles;!* the canteens run by 
genial Madan and Bancha and the legendary panshop of Kunja, 
transport us to a world of lost intimacies and enchanting lived 
experiences. 

While writing the history of Ravenshaw College, 1 was 
fascinated by the personalities who were the heads of the institution 
and also its faculty members who taught then in its early days. I 
was curious to know how they looked like. It is sad that the two 
sculptures of the first two European principals which the students 
had commissioned, and which were displayed in the Ravenshaw 
College Hall in its earlier location near river Kathajodi could not 
be traced. 
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Icameto know that subsequently portraits of some of the teachers 
were painted by professional artists. The portrait of Professor 
Jogesh Chandra Ray was painted by the famous artist Jamini Roy 
at the initiative of Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Arabindo Chattopadhyay, 
a faculty in Bangla Language and Literature Department in the 
Bankura University generously mailed the photograph of the 
oil painting that he had collected during his research work. The 
original portrait is on display in the Department of Botany in 
Ravenshaw University. The portrait of Rai Bahadur B.V. Gupta, 
who was the Principal of Ravenshaw College from 1901 to 1909, 
painted by S. Ray is displayed in the Arts Library of the Presidency 
University, Kolkata. I am infinitely grateful to Presidency University 
and its young officials in the library, especially to Pritam Gurey, 
for making the photograph of the painting available to me. I am 
also greatly obliged to Md. Yeasin Pathan of Pathra in Medinipur 
for providing me a copy of the rare photograph of the first Indian 
Principal, Nilakantha Majumdar (1895, 1897-1900) who belonged 
to Pathra. I thank Sri Indrajit Choudhury of Ananda Bazar Patrika, 
for sharing a photograph of Chandi Charan Bandyopadhyaya, the 
Headmaster of Hindu School in 1882-1891. This was possibly 
the same Chandi Charan Bandyopadhyaya, who was the first 
Headmaster (1868-1874) of the Cuttack High School and was 
transferred to Calcutta in 1874 as Deputy Inspector. 

During our recent visit to the UK, in June 2017, I and my 
husband went to see the place where the founder of the College, 
T.E. Ravenshaw lived after his retirement and also the graveyard 
where he was buried when he died in 1914. Reaching St. Leonard's 
Parish Church, Turners Hill, West Sussex, we identified the tomb 
of Ravenshaw at the cemetery with the help of Revd Canon David 
Tickner and his wife, who live in the Church premises. Driving for 
a mile on the Paddockhurst Road to the crossing of Back Lane, we 
reached the property, South Hill Lodge, where Ravenshaw lived. I 
express my appreciation for RH & RW Clutton LLP property agent 
and others who helped me identifying these places. 
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Looking back, I can recount my voyage through this 
manuscript as a very rewarding experience, although not without 
severe challenges. Numerous institutions and persons who have 
helped me through this task deserve my gratitude. It is difficult 
to name each person and describe the nature of support received. 
Nonetheless, an attempt would be made in the following to record 
my indebtedness to: 


the staff of all the libraries and archives from where most 
of the materials were collected; Sri Devdas Chhotray, 
Professor Baishnaba Charan Tripathy and Professor 
Prakash Chandra Sarangi, successive vice chancellors of 
Ravenshaw University for evincing a keen interest in the 
progress of the work; the faculty and staff of Ravenshaw 
University who provided valuable information about the 
institution; Sri L.1. Parija, Sri Amiya Bhusan Tripathy, Sri 
Ananta Mohapatra, Professor Natabar Satpathy, Sk. Matlub 
Ali, Professor Gauranga Charan Dash, Sri Pitambara 
Mishra, Sri Kamalakanta Mohapatra, Dr. Bijaya Kumar 
Mishra, Dr. Surendra Behera, Professor Dinesh Prasad 
Patnaik, Sm Nivedita Scudder, Sm Rajasri Mahapatra and 
Sri Santosh Maharana for providing valuable materials; 
Professor Jatindra Kumar Nayak, for supporting me 
throughout with relevant books, journals, other references 
and for providing insightful editorial comments on the 
manuscript, and Professor Omkar Nath Mohanty, my 
husband, for his suggestions at all stages of the work. 


I am thankful to the faculty and staff of Ravenshaw Collegiate 
School for cooperating with me and extending all help during my 
many unannounced arrivals at the office of the head of the school to 
explore various documents; to Dr. Sekhar Bhowmik, Department 
of History, Vidyasagar College, Kolkata for his unstinted support 
in collecting rare materials from various sources in Kolkata; to 
Professor Ashok Aounshuman and his colleagues at the History 
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Department of Langat Singh College, and of Bihar University, 
Muzaffarpur for providing me various documents from Bihar 
Archives, Patna and helping me take photographs of L.S. College 
and of some of the portraits of their earlier faculty members who 
were transferred from Ravenshaw College. 

I am indebted to Sri P.C. Dhir for contributing most of the 
photographs included in the book and to Sri Jyotiranjan Swain 
for designing the cover page. I am grateful to Sri Prasana Kumar 
Dash, himself an alumnus of Ravenshaw College, for agreeing to 
publish the book at a short notice. 


VI 


Iam grateful to the first Vice Chancellor of Ravenshaw University, 
Sri Devdas Chhotray for asking me, ‘an outsider, to write the 
history of the great institution. I was pleased with the proposal, 
especially because it carried the promise of editorial independence. 

I dedicate this book to men and women everywhere, in Orissa 
and outside and from all walks of life who are connected with 
Ravenshaw College. Those who conceived it, those who worked 
tirelessly for making it happen and those who built its great 
traditions were the architects of this Temple of Learning. We are 
indebted to them. 


12 July 2017 Nivedita Mohanty 


NoTES AND REFERENCES 


1. “On 29 December 1866 and on 1 January 1867 there would be 
horse racing at Chauliagunj. Those who were interested to run 
their horses were requested to report themselves to Dr. Jackson.” 
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This piece of advertisement under the caption ‘Horse-Race’ 
was published in Utkal Dipika on 5 December 1866. (Mohanty, 
Bansidhar, ed., Atharasha Chhasathi, Utkal Dipika, 1978, p. 198). 

2. “... It was midnight... 1 stole out into the open...All was quiet 
outside. The moon reigned over the ground in solitary splendor. 
A thin wisp of mist was hanging over them. Early winter appeared 
to have spread a magic net like the witch of a Medieval romance... 
“Good Evening” whispered a voice that reminded me of the days 
of my grandfather. I looked round. At the eastern gate leading into 
the grounds, a dark figure stood. Its outline shone out human in 
an ethereal gossamer of darkness. “Come near” resumed the voice. 
This human touch rushed back the blood that had congealed to the 
sight of the apparition. I summoned back my courage and asked 
“Who are you to monopolise the quiet of mid-night hours?” The 
voice betrayed a chuckling sound as it said, “We have been living 
here long before, you are even born, my boy....” Before it could 
finish another figure joined it saying, “ Well what are you doing 
there all by yourself ? Don't you know we are having our winter 
festival tonight?” My friendly figure introduced the new comer. “He 
was a retail merchant of a village. He is much younger than I. In his 
life time he has seen the introduction of railway. He met his fate in 
the hands of a murderous coachman. There are many here with us. 
People from different parts of the country came to town. Let me 
now take leave of you.” With these words the first figure receded 
farther in to the fields along with its companion. After a while the 
sound of a merry revelry reached my years. I stood rivetted to the 
spot, lost in the thoughts of days older than time could measure....” 
(Patnaik, Kirtan Bihari, The Ravenshavian, Vol. XXI, December 
1936, pp. 20-21) 

3. See for detail, Chaudhury, Indrajit, ed., Hindu College to Hindu 
School 1817-2017, 2017. 

4. Presidency College Register, Calcutta, 1927. 

5. Mohanty, Bansidhar, ed., Atharasha Chhasathi, Utkal Dipika, 1978, 
p.- 13. 

6. JIbid., p. 144. 

7. Change of Name of Ravenshaw College to Utkalamani Gopabandhu 
College, IM/87/49, RA. 
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Das, Utkalamani Gopabandhu, ‘Ravenshaw Collegeru Bidaya, 
From Abakasa Chinta, RCCS 1970, p. 1. 

‘West Hostel Notes, The Ravenshavian, December, 1936, p. 65. 
Das, B.C., ‘Ravenshaw College: A Joint Family’, RCCS 1970, p. 72. 
“.. He is a part of the life of nearly everybody in this ever-expanding, 
red bricked, colossal building. He is here for nearly half a century- 
gradually getting fossilised. He saw my father coming up to the 
College and pass out of this ‘grand institution... There is immense 
pride in his voice when he speaks of his life in our College - a 
feeling of superior joy and honour to be so intimately associated 
with this vivacious world... 

Time has torn him to shreds. He is one eyed, the other is fast 
aging to total blindness. He is short, srivelled and old. He would 
remind you of Van Gogh's masterpieces... 

Guess who he is... 

He looks after the long rows of biped Rolls Royaces of the 
College students, our mackintoshes, umbrellas, notebooks, and 
various other things kept in his safe custody.... 

Yes, he is ‘Chaitan. 

He is the quiet historian of our college. It is so interesting to hear 
from him many queer and amusing stories of our institution - of 
men and women of the past who have become inaccessibly great or 
notorious later on. Once he is poised reminiscently, Chaitan starts 
off with deep emotion in recalling ‘the rich and glorious days gone 
by, in his own words...” (Patnaik, Deb Prasad, ‘An Unforgettable 
Character, The Ravenshavian, January 1956, pp. 66-69). 
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I 


The Early Face of Higher Learning 
in Orissa 


Birth of a Unique Institution 


THE LEARNING TRADITION IN ORISSA 


The learning tradition in Orissa had flourished under Buddhist and 
the Hindu rule. Especially, Oriya language and literature reached 
great heights during the time of Kapilendra Deb and his successors 
when scholarship received encouragement and patronage. 

With Orissa’s loss of independence in 1568 to Muslims and 
then to Marathas, education in the region was neglected and 
higher education in particular suffered a setback as the new rulers 
did not provide any support for the intellectual growth or for the 
education of the locals. During Muslim occupation, some schools 
such as muktabs were opened that provided instruction in Persian. 
A large number of scholars in Oriya and Sanskrit fled to peripheral 
territories ruled by local chieftains in search of royal patronage. 
Persian replaced Oriya as the court language. 

Nevertheless, education in Orissa, especially at the primary 
level, survived due to the patronage received from affluent 
landowners. They provided private coaching to their sons, 
occasionally to their daughters, by hiring house-teachers. In larger 
villages, these teachers taught village children, too, in groups in 
a kind of school called chatasali up to the primary level. These 
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teachers/village schoolmasters were called abadhanas, who 
were locals or came from other villages and returned to their 
own villages during the summer months. In chatasali, children 
were first introduced to their mother tongue through the Oriya 
alphabet. Learning of Oriya literature in verse would follow. 
Literary texts were classified and were taught as coursework in 
stages. Texts like Kesabakoili, Kalakalebarakanhai were followed 
by Rasakrida, Batrisa Simhasana Katha and so on. The ability to 
read Bhagabata Kheda in Oriya was considered the culmination 
of one’s education.’ These were often memorised from palm-leaf 
manuscripts. Children also learnt arithmetic including associated 
formulae. To learn writing the children used either country chalk 
on a clay floor or sprinkled dust on a wooden board and used their 
fingers. They also learnt the technique of writing on palm- leaves. 

Children, who wanted to reach higher levels of learning, went 
to Sanskrit tols or chatuspathis run by pundits in villages. Here, 
they read Sanskrit texts, memorised the Amarkosa dictionary and 
studied Laghu Kaumudi, Laghu Chandrika, Madhya Chandrika, 
Siddhanta Chandrika, Byakarana and Kavyas. The students were 
also taught astrology, ayurveda, nyaya and vedanta. Thus the 
foundation of students in Oriya and at subsequent stages Sanskrit 
was strong. This system of education led to the emergence of Oriya 
and Sanskrit scholars who authored a large number of highly 
valued literary works. 


STATE OF EDUCATION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
THE CHANGING PARADIGM IN THE COLONIAL ERA 


The education system in Orissa during the pre-colonial and early 
colonial periods was based on traditional, indigenous practices as 
described earlier and had survived through Muslim and Maratha 
rule. The East India Company adopted a policy of non-intervention 
in education in the beginning. Subsequently, the Charter of 1813 
passed by the British Parliament included a clause that made it 
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mandatory for the Governor-General-in Council to set aside 
not less than one lakh rupees for education. The importance of 
the 1813 Act consists in the fact that the Company for the first 
time acknowledged promotion of education in India as a state 
responsibility. Significantly, the Charter also allowed Christian 
missionaries to spread their religion in India. 

However, Orissa being one of the last Indian territories to 
come under British rule remained a neglected region as a part 
of the greater Bengal province; it did not benefit from the 1813 
Act for quite some time. Hardinge’s proposal that resulted in 101 
vernacular schools in Bengal, Orissa had only 8 such schools. 
Again, most of them also faced closure due to the inability of 
parents to pay school fees. 

A certain important initiative in the field of education was taken 
by the Baptist missionaries after they arrived in Cuttack in 1822. In 
May 1822, the missionaries opened an Anglo-Vernacular School 
in the city for educating local converts. Within a year, by 1823, 
they took over the management of a number of local schools.? The 
primary aim of the missionaries was spreading Christianity, which 
they thought would be possible only through the local vernacular 
language. William Carey's founding of the Serampore Mission 
Press in 1800 was an event of momentous significance. Appointed 
in 1801 to teach Bengali, Sanskrit, and Marathi at Fort William 
College, Carey translated the Bible into multiple Indian languages 
including Oriya. Afterwards, the missionary press in Orissa started 
its printing operations in 1837. 

Government initiatives in the sphere of education began much 
later in this region. William Wilkinson established ‘Puri Free 
Academy’ in 1835. However, the English School that the Collector 
opened in Puri with Ganganarayan Bose as its first teacher did not 
find favour with the locals and it closed down by 1840. The orthodox 
were sceptical about the value and benefits of English education, 
which, they apprehended aroused hatred against Hinduism. The 
absence of qualified local teachers and lack of adequate financial 
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support from the Education Committee combined to undermine 
these early initiatives to spread western education in Orissa. 

The following year, on 1 January 1841, the government 
established a school at Cuttack and merged with it the school 
founded by the missionaries, which was facing financial difficulties. 
W. Yates was appointed the Headmaster, John D’ Souza joined as 
first teacher and the school started functioning on 18 March 1841. 
Babu Raghabananda was the Assistant Pandit. He was paid ©20 a 
month. Biswambhar Bidyabhusan joined as the Head Pandit of the 
school on 19 August 1841. J.K. Rogers joined as the Headmaster 
on 4 January 1843.3 The school was under the control of the Hugly 
Government College and served as a feeder to it. The Cuttack 
School, the only English School in the Orissa Division at the time, 
was made a Zilla (District) School in 1851. Two more such Zilla 
English Schools were opened at Balasore and at Puri in 1853. 

Vernacular education now received government attention, too. 
A few government-supported vernacular schools were established 
in 1844. Amos Sutton and Lacey translated text-books into Oriya 
to meet the requirements of these schools. However, great poverty, 
caste prejudices and conservatism hindered the progress of such 
education. Even most of the government vernacular schools closed 
down due to prevailing prejudices and the students’ inability to 
pay school fees. 


PURSUING A CHERISHED DREAM: 
TowARrDS CollEGE EDUCATION 


The Government School at Cuttack was started in a rented house 
situated between the main city and the cantonments. The student 
strength was less than one hundred. In 1843, a building for the 
school was bought near the main government offices in Cuttack. 
In 1846, the building caught fire and was partially damaged. 
In a couple of years’ time, it got repaired and restored. In 1857, 
the Commissioner of Orissa, G.F. Cockburn suggested that an 
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Inspector of Schools exclusively for Orissa be appointed. E. Roar 
joined as the first Inspector of the Orissa Division. From 1859, 
facilities were provided for conducting the Entrance Examination. 

By the time the District School in Cuttack was in existence 
for over ten years, it was observed that the student strength was 
steadily increasing every year. Further, schools running in Puri 
and Balasore also showed a similar trend. In short, growing desire 
in the populace to gain access to higher education which offered 
better job opportunities was now discernible. However, those 
aspiring for higher education beyond the district school and the 
entrance level had to go to Calcutta. The journey to Calcutta was 
an extremely arduous and risky enterprise apart from involving 
prohibitive expenses. Staying in an unfamiliar city far away 
from home was not easy and, for most, it was an unaffordable 
proposition. Only those who were somewhat affluent could afford 
this adventure. The pioneering leader of the Oriya Movement, 
Gaurisankar Ray himself had gone to Hugly College but had to 
return in the second year of his studies as his father wanted him 
to come back home.** The legendary poet, Kabibara Radhanath 
Ray had gone to Calcutta accompanied by his uncle and attended 
classes at Presidency College in 1864. He could not continue his 
studies there mainly for health reasons. The brief exposure to this 
famous institution was nevertheless a great experience for him; 
he found an opportunity here for interaction with very talented 
fellow-students who later excelled in their chosen fields of interest. 
He took up a teaching job in the Balasore District School. After 
serving for five years at Balasore, Radhanath was promoted to the 
post of a second teacher and joined Puri District School on 14 
January 1869.* 

In 1863, when Patna College was founded for fulfilling long- 
felt local learning needs, it fuelled aspirations for setting up such 
a college in Orissa. The Inspector of Schools of south-west circle, 
Bengal N.S. Harrision, who had been appointed on a temporary 
basis, pointed out in 1864 that the want of a college was keenly felt 
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in the districts remote from Calcutta. He wrote, “Not only does 
no pupil from Orissa fails in obtaining a scholarship ever think of 
joining a Calcutta College, but even those who succeed, frequently 
resign in preference to undergoing the expenses and expenditure 
entailed by it. Out of three scholarship holders at the last entrance 
examination from Cuttack and Puri only one who had relatives at 
Hugly has availed himself of it.” 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, when the Secretary of the local 
Education Committee requested the authorities to open a college 
even on an experimental basis, the appeal was dismissed by the 
then School Inspector on the ground that the number of students 
would be too small to justify the expenditure that the college 
would entail. Nevertheless, it was during these years that the 
public demand for the establishment of a college at Cuttack started 
gathering momentum. The cause was also eagerly embraced by the 
local administration. 


The Administrative Initiative 


In the summer of 1865, T.E. Ravenshaw succeeded R.N. Shore as 
the Commissioner of the Cuttack Division. Ravenshaw had never 
served in Orissa earlier in any official capacity and therefore had 
had no administrative experience of the land that he came to 
head. This unfamiliarity with the land and also his indifference 
would to a large extent be responsible for his inability to either 
assess the criticality of the situation or foresee the events that led to 
the devastating tragedy known as the Naanka Durbhikshya or the 
Great Famine of 1866. History would find it difficult to exonerate 
him from this disastrous failure. 

Nevertheless, one must acknowledge Ravenshaw’s lasting 
contribution towards laying a firm foundation for higher 
education in the region. The land would also feel grateful for his 
support to the efforts of the Oriyas to give Oriya language its due. 
When he first arrived in Orissa, he sensed the keen desire among 
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some noted personalities of Cuttack for establishing a printing 
press. The press that came to be known as the Cuttack Printing 
Company initially worked from the house of Jagmohan Ray and 
finally shifted to its permanent location at Darghabazar, Cuttack. 
A group of committed young men including Gaurisankar Ray, 
Bichitrananda Das, Jagamohan Ray, with support from some of 
the feudatory chiefs, especially Bhagiratha Mahendra Bahadur of 
Dhenkanal, worked together for the publication of Oriya books 
from the press. They highlighted various social issues in the region 
in their newspaper, the first Oriya weekly, Utkal Dipika. They also 
began to interact with the newly appointed Commissioner and 
apprised him of the urgent need and scope for higher education 
in the region. 

Within a couple of months after his arrival, Ravenshaw, 
convinced of the importance of the demand for higher education, 
made sincere efforts for opening college classes at Cuttack and 
for the use of Oriya language in schools. In his first Report on 
education submitted to the Government in Bengal in September 
1865, Ravenshaw observed, “The Great desideratum in this 
Division is the establishment of a collegiate class in which young 
men who have successfully completed the Entrance Examination 
may pursue their studies. Out of the nineteen passed candidates, 
ten from the Cuttack School and nine from Pooree, only three- 
and these are Bengalis-have gone up to Calcutta to pursue their 
studies. Ooryas have an indefinable fear of sending their sons 
to Calcutta, the climate, they say, being inimical to the health of 
the natives of this province; but the real cause appears to be their 
unwillingness to incur the expense that would attend to support 
at a distance from home. I would most strongly urge the necessity 
of establishing a collegiate class in connection with the Cuttack 
Government School. This would involve merely the salary of a 
fully competent master, an experiment small in comparison with 
the benefit, I feel convinced, will result. The class may form the 
nucleus of a future Cuttack College.” 
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In his next report on education to the Government of 
Bengal, Ravenshaw informed the authorities that in 1866, apart 
from Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular Schools in the Cuttack 
Division, there was also a school for European and Eurasian boys. 
Ravenshaw added, “The little benefit which advanced students of 
the highest class attain after a prolonged period of study by passing 
the university examination is soon evaporated by their omission to 
keep up their reading. This is attributable to the unwillingness of 
their friends to send them to the colleges in Bengal for persuasion 
of higher studies. To remedy this I have suggested in my last 
letter, the formation of a collegiate class in connection with the 
government schools.” 

Following the great famine of 1866, some schools lost 
government grants owing to the non-receipt of local subscriptions. 
Ravenshaw strongly protested against the withdrawal of the aid. 
In his letter to the Inspector of Schools, Southwest Division, he 
observed, “I consider it necessary that the Government grants 
to all schools in Orissa should at any rate for the present be 
continued, irrespective of local subscription, owing to famine 
condition.’”® He succeeded in keeping the schools open by securing 
local subscriptions for the schools with the help of his officers. 

R.L. Martin, Inspector of Schools, South West Division, wrote 
to the Director of Public Instruction, “Had this officer not been 
so much interested, as he had been in the spread of education in 
his Division, I would hardly feel myself justified in recommending 
a modification of the Government Grant-in-aid rules.” The Joint- 
Secretary to Government in his letter dated the 26™ January 1868 
informed the D.PI. that the grants to the schools in Orissa were to 
continue as a special case.’ 

Meanwhile, in February 1867, the D.P.I. had written to the 
Government of Bengal asking it to open High School classes at 
Cuttack.!®’ The Government accorded sanction to the proposal to 
start High School Classes at Cuttack Zilla School, to be named 
Cuttack High School.!! The existing grant of 73616 was increased 
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to 12000 with a view to placing the institution on the footing of a 
college having lower classes. 


The High School with Collegiate Classes 


On Monday, 20 January 1868, the High School Class was started 
with four students who had passed from Cuttack Zilla School.Of 
these four students, Durga Charan Singh, Balabhadra Roy, and 
Antaryami Patnaik were the three Oriyas in the pass list.” With 
two more students from Balasore joining the class,’ the number of 
students in the college section rose to six. While the small number 
of students available for the college class created apprehension in 
the minds of some, School Inspector Martin said in the defense of 
this decision that Patna College, Calcutta Madrassa and Gawhati 
High School had opened college classes with even smaller numbers. 

Chandi Charan Bondyopadhyaya was appointed the Headmaster 
of the High School." The magistrate and the chaplain joined 
hands with the two members on the staff including Rajkishore 
Bandyopadhyaya to teach English 
and Haranath Bhattacharya to 
teach philosophy to the students 
regularly.” Thus, first and second 
year college education was now 
available in Orissa for the first time. 

The opening of the collegiate 
classes brought about visible 
changes in the school. Within 
a year, the chief of Dhenkanal 
donated three scholarships of five 
rupees each to eligible students 
at Cuttack School. Two of them 
were to be awarded to boys from 
coastal districts and one was 


Chandi Charan Bandyopodhyaoya, 
1868-1874, meant for a boy from garjat states. 
courtesy: Indrajit Choudhury 
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The chief was widely appreciated for this pioneering initiative. A 
suggestion was made to him to make donations, too, for starting a 
physical training class, which one found in some of the schools in 
Calcutta. He was requested to contribute twelve rupees per month 
towards the scheme out of which eight would be paid to a teacher 
per month and four would meet the requirements of the boys 
undergoing physical training.’ 

Looking beyond classrooms to expand the academic horizons 
of the students characterised instruction imparted at the High 
School from the very beginning. Soon, a ‘Debating Club’ was 
founded by the High School teacher Abinas Chandra Chatterjee, 
who had been influenced by the Debating Society*® tradition 
in Calcutta. He was the secretary of Cuttack Debating Club and 
organised lectures fortnightly, sometimes even three times a 
month, which were delivered by eminent speakers. The lectures 
were attended by students and also by members of the general 
public. For instance, a notice from the secretary of the Debating 
Club was printed on 5 February 1869 in Utkal Dipika regarding 
the first anniversary meeting of the Club scheduled to be held at 
the High School Theatre on Friday, 12 February 1869 at 7 pm. The 
speaker was Babu Jagmohan Roy, who was to speak on, “The last 
year’s progress of the club.” In subsequent meetings, lectures were 
delivered on a wide range of subjects such as “The administration 
of Marquis Hastings and progress in India since its close” by Rev. 
J. Buckly on 28 April 1869 and “The state of education in Orissa” 
by Dwarikanath Chukerburtty on 12 May 1869." During this time, 
two other main associations called ‘Ullasini Sabha’ and ‘Cuttack 
Society’ were also active and it was reported in Utkal Dipika on 9 
July 1870 that the Debating Club and these two associations were to 
be merged into a single association, which however did not happen. 

In January 1869, the entrance examination results were 
published. No one got a first division. Nevertheless, the results 
were considered satisfactory. During this time, when Radhanath 
Ray was a teacher in Balasore Zilla School, he passed the L.A. 
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degree examination.’’ Chandi Charan Bandyopadhyaya was 
praised for his sincere commitment towards development of the 
school. He was included in the five-member education committee 
of Cuttack.” 

In March 1869, Cuttack High School organised a prize 
distribution ceremony; distinguished residents of Cuttack were 
invited to attend. Commissioner Ravenshaw presided over 
the function. Dignitaries who attended it included the chief of 
Dhenkanal, Collector Macpherson, Padre Reverend Buckly, the 
secretary of the School, Armstrong and Fred Bond. Prizes were 
awarded to deserving students. Ravenshaw was delighted to see 
that in almost every class the boys who were residents of Orissa 
won prizes. With the opening of the High School, a demand for 
Law classes came to be voiced; Ravenshaw was happy to extend his 
support to the same. The Dhenkanal chief was congratulated for 
his generosity in giving scholarships of ten rupees each to two boys 
for their commendable performance in the entrance examination 
and five rupees each to two school boys. This made it feasible for 
the boys from garjat states to pursue their education. Ravenshaw 
gave a sum of one hundred rupees to the Headmaster from his 
personal account for the prizes. The School Committee was asked 
to plan its distribution.” 

The government appointed a School Committee to look into the 
affairs of the school. In January 1869, Jagmohan Ray, Baidyanath 
Pandit along with a British official were appointed as members 
of this Committee. With the opening of high school classes, the 
demand for textbooks was expected to rise. Cuttack Printing 
Company published a list of books available with them and books 
that could be procured from Calcutta School Book Society. The list 
included Bharata barsara Itihasa, Part 1 and Part-II by Nilamani 
Basak (Bangla).** Around the same time Utkal Dipika carried a 
notice from Fakirmohan Senapati about Bharata barsara Itihasa Part 
I written by him that had already been introduced as a textbook for 
the school students’ merit scholarship test. It could be purchased 
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from Utkal Press at Balasore. It was priced at twelve annas, which 
was three fourth of a rupee. To the delight of everyone, Part II 
of the same book was published the following year, which was a 
valuable addition to the list of Oriya textbooks which were then 
on the ground.” To increase the availability of Oriya textbooks 
for students, the Maharaja of Dhenkanal donated one thousand 
rupees to the School Committee for printing Oriya books. At the 
initiative of Armstrong, who was then the Secretary of the above 
body,” one Utkal Book Review Committee was formed to examine 
the Oriya books available and recommend them for schools. The 
Committee was constituted with the following members: 

W.C. Lacey, Jagmohan Ray, Bichitrananda Das, Dwarikanath 
Chukerburtty, Kalipada Bondyopadhyaya, Nabin Chandra Sadangi, 
Banamali Singh and Gaurisankar Ray. 

Schools having grown in number, it was decided by the Utkal 
Book Review Committee to set apart five hundred rupees from the 
donation made by the Dhenkanal chief for a book to be written 
on the history of Orissa. The proposed Utkala Itihasa, as was 
suggested, would refer to original source materials and would not 
be a mere translation. It was to be written by a permanent resident 
of either mainland Orissa or Sambalpur and Ganjam.* Peary 
Mohan Acharya's Odisara Itihasa was published under this scheme 
by Cuttack Printing Company in 1879.” 


Examination Results of High School Students 


In the midst of all the activities in and around the High School 
came the much awaited result of the first batch of F.A. students 
in January 1870. Of the six students who had joined First Arts in 
1868, five appeared in the final examination and of them Jadumani 
Ghosh alone passed. It was hoped that, if the results improved from 
the next year onwards, the government would take the initiative to 
set up a first grade college. It was also reported in Utkal Dipika that 
Chandi Charan Bandyopadhyaya did not receive his full salary as 
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the head of the High School. It was a precondition that only after a 
student passed F.A., would he be entitled to his full pay. The paper 
hoped that the education department would now not hesitate to 
grant the full salary to the Headmaster.?® 

By this time, work on the expansion of the high school building 
had started from the saving fund of the school, for without 
more rooms it was difficult to conduct regular classes. However, 
when increasing financial support was required to continue the 
construction work, it was decided by the committee to ask for 
public subscriptions.” 

Meanwhile, Ravenshaw, who had left for England on 15 April 
1869 on vacation, returned in May 1870. Attending the prize- 
distribution ceremony held in June 1870, Ravenshaw pointed 
out that the lack of sufficient number of students made it difficult 
to run the law classes that had been started in 1869 paying one 
hundred and fifty rupees a month to a teacher. He also said that, 
since Cuttack did not have good local lawyers, it was expected that 
at least thirty students would have to enroll themselves to fill this 
void in future and simultaneously improve the financial situation 
of the school. The Dhenkanal chief donated fifty rupees towards 
setting up the law school. However, the law classes did not resume 
until 1880. 

Of the students in the second batch in January 1871 Gopimohan 
Sen alone passed the F.A. examination and was placed in the third 
division. Gopimohan had won a merit scholarship of 10 a month 
for his successful performance at the entrance examination. 
There were six more students from Cuttack and Balasore schools 
who had been awarded the above scholarship. Thus, when better 
results were expected, performance on the part of these students 
was disappointing and everyone concerned was obviously 
apprehensive about whether the dream of a full-fledged college 
would ever be realised.’ In the following year, the third batch of 
students gave a better account of themselves in the examinations. 
In January, 1872, eight students appeared at the F.A. examination, 
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six securing second division. The successful students included 
Bhagabati Charan Chatterjee, Bipra Charan Chatterjee, Balaram 
Das, Chaturbhuj Patnaik, Madhusudan Rao and J.S. Raut.” 

The School and its performance were closely watched by the 
intelligentsia of the region. After the better results achieved in 
the third year in comparison with that of the preceding years, the 
dismal performance of the students in the fourth year came as a 
rude shock. Sambada Bahika, edited by Fakirmohan Senapati, 
wrote in its 16 January 1873 issue, “this year only 5 students from 
Cuttack were present to appear at the examination. Of them 
Srikrishna Chottapadhyaya alone passed in the second division. 
This is a very sad situation.” The paper expressed its disappointment 
that the annual expenditure of two thousand rupees did not yield 
any returns by way of good results. “If the students were sent to 
Calcutta University with the same kind of financial support, 
possibly the results would not have been so bad. Our intention is 
not to do away with the High School. We are only concerned with 
the likely prevailing flaws in our system and the urgent need to get 
rid of them. This is in the interest of the region and the teachers 
should not be unhappy with our comments,’ wrote the paper.” 

Worse was to follow in 1874. Only one student passed in third 
division. On the occasion of the prize distribution ceremony, 
Commissioner Ravenshaw expressed his concern stating that 
he had been pleased to attend the prize giving ceremony of the 
school for the last eight to nine years, however the expectation 
of improvement taking place over the years was meeting with 
disappointment. The students who made an effort to do well in the 
lower classes lost interest and eventually left the school. The point 
he made was that Oriya boys lacked ambition and consequently 
did not pursue higher education seriously.” 

The Commissioner also suggested that a native civil services 
class be opened in the school. Chandi Charan Bandyopadhyava 
made an effort to open the class when the number of students 
interested in it turned out to be satisfactory. Ambitious boys were 
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asked to enroll themselves in the class and they were assured that 
those who qualified in the test would be eligible for better jobs. 

In October, 1874, on the eve of the Lieutenant Governor's 
visit to Orissa, the people of Cuttack were sad to learn about 
the transfer of the first head of the High School, Chandi Charan 
Bandyopadhyaya to Calcutta where he was to take up the post of 
Deputy Inspector. Samuel Ager, who was the Joint Inspector in 
Cuttack, was appointed the Headmaster of Cuttack High School. 
On 10 November 1874, the students of Chandi Charan held a 
farewell function for their dear Headmaster in the premises of 
Cuttack Printing Company. Chandi Charan thanked the large 
gathering and said, “...My long continuance at this place and the 
kind treatment 1 always received from everyone at the station 
made me look upon this as a home. Of the High School, I have 
almost a father's care having been connected with it from its 
very establishment...” Chandi Charan Bandyopadhyaya who was 
transferred to Calcutta as Deputy Inspector in 1874, possibly joined 
as the Headmaster of Hindu School, Calcutta from 1882-1891.” 

In 1875, when Samuel Ager was the head of the High School, 
Sripati Chatterjee and Nityananda Ghosh passed in the second 
division. Utkal Dipika wrote that, of the seven students who 
appeared in the F.A. examinations, only two passed; of these two, 
only one was a permanent resident of Orissa. It wondered, “as to 
what could be the cause of such miserable performance if not for 
the poor teaching. We had written to the education department 
last year to take cognisance of the situation which was serious and 
we repeat our request in order that the High School truly served 
the people of the region. It was of no use if more students passed 
the entrance and did not do well in the university examination. 
It would amount to running after a mirage and eventually 
facing death.” 
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THE MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


During the course of the struggle for setting up F.A. classes, it was 
felt that education needed to spread at the grass-root level in order 
for it to permeate higher levels. It was realised that instruction 
ought to be given in the medium of Oriya at the lower levels so 
that young pupils could absorb concepts fast. Ravenshaw firmly 
believed in this principle. He wrote to the Secretary, Government 
of Bengal on 12 September, 1865, “I would call attention of the 
education department to the almost entire neglect of the Oorya 
language. This may have originated in the want of proper Oorya 
textbooks, but many since have been printed.” He added: “To this 
neglect of Oorya vernacular 1! attribute the small success obtained 
by the native Ooryas. Moreover, were the Oorya language 
exclusively used in Orissa schools, education would have found 
favour with the people than at present. Measures should be taken 
for introducing wherever possible Oorya books to the entire 
exclusion of the Bengalee.”” 

After a long gap of three years, the Government of Bengal made 
enquiries in 1868 about the medium of instruction in schools in 
Orissa. R.L. Martin proposed that the study through the medium 
of either Oriya or Bengali be made optional in the district school 
classes on the ground that many textbooks were not available in 
Oriya. He felt that that ‘even with the caliber of Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar it would take at least twenty years to develop Oorya. 

However, Ravenshaw did not share this view and stood his 
ground. In a letter to the government, he pointed out that almost 
all the teachers in the schools in Orissa were Bengalis. “There will 
be, if option be permitted, a constant leaning towards Bengalee, 
which will be detrimental to the fundamental point to be kept in 
view, viz, the education of the Ooryas.’” Ravenshaw argued: “So 
long as Oorya is not recognised as the language of all and every 
grade of Orissa schools, it is not to be expected that very material 
improvement be made in Oorya literature. This being once 
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decided on, books will be translated from Bengalee and new works 
in Oorya prepared and time need not be long, before the language 
will be as rich in literature as Bengalee. I would have Bengalee as 
an extra language, if preferred to be taken up in addition to Oorya, 
but in no case in supercession of it. The Bengalees have usurped 
the lucrative employments in the country which would have fallen 
to the indigenous Ooryas, had they been afforded an opportunity 
of advanced education in their own language. So far the Ooryas 
have not received fair play and have been kept in the background. I 
believe nothing is so likely to encourage the progress of education 
in Orissa as the adoption of its national language in all classes of 
school.” 

Ravenshaw also expressed the view that a separate Inspector 
for vernacular schools in Orissa should be appointed (instead 
of the Inspector of Schools, S.W. Division who was stationed 
at Midnapore), “who may be able to devote his whole time and 
attention towards this province, introducing Ooriya as the medium 
of instruction.”™ He further suggested that the government should 
provide assistance for printing textbooks in Oriya of good quality 
that would be read not only in the schools in the Cuttack Division 
but in many schools in Ganjam and Sambalpur as well. 

W.S. Atkinson, the D.P.1., while supporting R.L. Martin's views, 
pointed out that most of the textbooks in the vernacular schools 
in Orissa were in Bengali, as the Oriya books were few in number 
and costlier than the Bengali books.?” 

Rivers Thompson, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
forwarded the Minute of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
on education in Orissa to the D.P.I. The Governor praised the 
Commissioner for drawing the attention of the Government, “to 
the almost entire neglect of Ooriya in the advanced classes of the 
schools in the districts within his jurisdiction.” It was observed 
that the Commissioner of Orissa was exclusively in favour of 
establishing Oriya as the recognised language of all the schools in 
Orissa. To secure the object, he suggested the appointment of an 
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Inspector of schools, with preference to the natives of Orissa in 
all educational appointments and Government aid for approved 
translations in Oriya. 

The D.P. L, however, reiterated his views that Oriya could not 
be the sole medium of instruction in the schools in Orissa. He 
advised the Government to allow the present system of education 
to continue until further development of higher education in 
Oriya. 

The Lieutenant Governor pointed out that the object of the 
Government was promotion and advancement of Oriya education 
in all the schools of Orissa, although it might not be immediately 
possible to do everything that the Commissioner desired due to 
the scarcity of Oriya textbooks.* 

The importance attached to imparting instruction in Oriya 
made the Bengali immigrants feel insecure. Some of them sought 
to influence British officials for reversing the process. Towards this 
end they endeavoured to reconstruct the history of Orissa so as to 
deny Oriya its status as an independent language. If this could be 
done, the legitimate claim of Oriyas on Orissa would come to an 
end and the land could be integrated with Bengal. At this point, a 
language agitation swept through the entire coastal belt of Orissa 
and continued to rage for about four years.“ The Debating Club of 
Cuttack High School was one of the major associations supporting 
Bengali interests. The move to replace Oriya with Bengali was, 
however, challenged by the locals. They were supported by British 
scholars, the most prominent of them being John Beams, who was 
then serving in Orissa, and Ravenshaw, who had lent legitimacy 
to the claim of Oriya declaring it as the national language of the 
Oriyas. The attempted usurpation of culture in Orissa was now 
ably thwarted. Importantly, this four-year-long language agitation 
strengthened the desire for building up Oriya identity and helped 
crystallise Oriya national sentiments. 

Meanwhile, Ravenshaw established a number of vernacular 
schools. He did not give up his efforts to exclude Bengali as a 
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medium of instruction. After four years, he again wrote to the 
Lieutenant Governor, advocating “the adoption of the Oorya 
language as the only medium in schools in Orissa.” 

Ravenshaw wrote to the magistrates of the districts of Balasore, 
Puri and Cuttack stating that, “persistent and potent exclusion of 
the Bengalee language and of teachers, who are not familiar with 
the Oorya vocabulary, is expected for the popularity and progress of 
education in Orissa.” The Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal responded to his letter saying, “The Lieutenant Governor 
accepts your view in regard to the adoption of the Oorya language 
in the schools in Orissa. His Honour authorises you to use your 
discretion about the exclusion of Bengalee.”* In addition to the 
adoption of Oriya language in schools, on 23 March 1875, a son 
of the soil, Nandakishore Das, deputy magistrate, was appointed 
joint inspector of schools. Later, when he asked for reversion to 
his earlier position, Radhanath Ray was appointed to that post in 
December 1877. 


THE HiGH SCHOOL GROWS INTO CUTTACK COLLEGE 


With the spread of vernacular schools and the establishment of the 
High School, education in Orissa was expected to receive a fillip. 
However, Oriyas were unhappy that they had waited for six years 
for the High School to be elevated to a college. Their hopes had 
been belied. 

The recent language controversy had generated strong nationalist 
feelings in Orissa and deepened the realisation that higher education 
was a key to success at individual and collective levels. The leaders 
knew that students here were capable of doing well although 
their results had not been very impressive. This was because the 
continuation of the lower college classes had not enhanced the 
standard of education as qualified teachers would not be willing to 
come to Cuttack High School. Again, Orissa had not yet produced 
teachers equipped for imparting higher college education. 
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To compound this problem, students were reluctant to go to 
Calcutta. Instead, they took up available government jobs and 
settled down in Orissa. Utkal Dipika was very critical of them and 
wrote, “it is felt that those who are in government jobs, need to feel 
responsible to the society to encourage higher studies in a wider 
circle. It is a pity that these people were instead self-centered and 
spent their time after office hours in meeting their English bosses 
and leisure hours in playing either cards or dice.” The same paper 
also lamented that young sons of zamindars were attracted by 
ordinary government jobs and after schooling preferred to settle 
down in urban areas. Their leaving the landed property in the care 
of paid workers in villages and staying away impacted agriculture 
adversely; the rural economy suffered. This created a new phase 
in the socio-economic crisis facing Orissa. Higher education, on 
the other hand, would bring a wider vision and open up better 
professional opportunities, the paper opined. 

Thus, when Sir Richard Temple, the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal visited Orissa in November 1874, the people of Orissa 
thought that the visit gave them an opportunity to apprise him 
about their grievances and submitted a representation. 

The Lieutenant Governor paid a visit to the High School 
escorted by the officiating Commissioner, John Beams. Seeing a 
very small number of students in the higher classes, the Lieutenant 
Governor enquired about the reason for such a state of affairs. 
Beams informed him that the students usually left their studies at 
the entrance level and looked for jobs.* To the good fortune of the 
people of Orissa, the Lieutenant Governor, agreed in principle to 
elevate the High School to the status of a degree college. However, 
he was not prepared to meet the entire recurring expenditure from 
the side of the government as the number of students reading in 
the college would be very small. The Commissioner of Orissa 
indicated that, if 12000 or more was to be expected annually from 
the government, he would consider pursuing the proposal. The 
breakdown of monthly expenditure was as follows: 
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One Principal - #450 per month, one lecturer - £250 per 
month, one Chemistry teacher ~ ©200per month and ©100 for 
other expenses. 

This was much less than the expenses incurred in Patna College, 
which came to ?30,000 to 35,000, as pointed out by Utkal Dipika 
on 5 June 1875. 

Of the required 12,000 per annum, the Commissioner promised 
to collect 6000 from local contributions. The Lieutenant Governor 
indicated that, if such contributions came from the local people for 
5 years, the government would provide the remaining ©6000 per 
annum and the college could be set up.” 

On 27 April, the Lieutenant Governor wrote to the 
Commissioner that, although the number of students willing 
to receive college education would not be high in Orissa, it was 
necessary to establish a college at Cuttack as going to Calcutta to 
pursue higher education presented great difficulties to Oriyas.** In 
the said Minute dated 27 April 1875, he asked for a contribution of 
thirty thousand rupees in five years from the public. 

Utkal Dipika observed that thirty thousand in five years meant 
a local contribution of ₹500 every month, which would be difficult 
to guarantee; however, it expressed the hope that the zeal and 
enthusiasm with which Commissioner Ravenshaw had set to work, 
if it did not wane, would ultimately bear fruit. The paper, however, 
shared the view expressed in another newspaper, Utkal Putra that 
the entire financial burden should have been shouldered by the 
government.” 

Meanwhile Ravenshaw had published an advertisement 
and distributed it among the general public. It stated the aim 
of collecting of 30,000 in 5 years, i.e., ₹6000 annually from the 
public.®’ The news item was also published in various newspaers 
in Bengal, to the extent that it was reported even in a local Bengli 
newspaper named Sadharani from Chuchura of Hugly district.” 

Seriously concerned about the financial status of the proposed 
college, Utkal Dipika further wrote, “Whether the Commissioner 
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has any back-up plan to collect the money or it is to be collected 
only through donations is not known. During the time of Mayo's 
anticipated visit which was, however, cancelled because of his 
assassination, 15 to 16, 000 rupees were collected with great 
dificulty from the garjat chiefs and from other zamindars in 
Orissa. Is it therefore possible to collect double that amount now?” 
The paper raised a query in its report that the Commissioner had 
not said anything in the advertisement about how the running 
expenses of the college would be met. It also pointed out that, if 
the government was keen to establish a college at Cuttack, it was 
desirable that they should take upon themselves the entire financial 
burden. If the planning was not proper, public money would be 
wasted in maintaining the officials of the college. 

Nevertheless, it was clear that all the newspapers in Orissa 
were unanimous in their support for the plan to establish the 
college except Utkal Hitaishini, which held that the proposal for 
the college was premature and would not be worth the expenses 
incurred. Utkal Dipika frowned upon such a view.” 

Utkal Dipika reported on 17 July 1875, “Several newspapers 
have praised our Commissioner Ravenshaw for his care and hard 
work in obtaining the support of the government for a college 
in Orissa. The Commissioner has always been sincere about the 
progress of education in Orissa. Whatever other issues might exist; 
it is true that no one else has made such firm efforts in the direction 
of educational progress in Orissa. This is due to his regard for the 
Oriyas... 

“He always attended the annual functions in schools and often 
paid from his own pocket to help needy students... 

“It would be great for the people in Orissa to have a college of 
their own. However, doubts would continue to be voiced about 
whether the results would be commensurate with the expenditure 
involved...” 

Ravenshaw, for his part, had immediately taken up the matter 
with the higher authorities. He wrote to the Secretary, Government 
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of Bengal, “As matters now stand, I am in a position to guarantee 
that a sum of rupees thirty thousand will be forthcoming and 
claim the fulfillment of the government promise to assign ©500 
per month for five years.” He pointed out that eleven students were 
reading in the second year class out of which six were reasonably 
expected to join the third year class. Ravenshaw concluded, “The 
establishment of a college in Cuttack is an object of personal 
interest to myself and also of greater importance to the spread of 
higher education in Orissa. The Bengal Educational Department, 
located in Calcutta is incapable of affording immediate supervision 
and is alien, if not antagonistic, to local peculiarities. If therefore 
government will assign ₹500 per month and place the organisation 
of the new college in my hands, I am prepared in communication 
with the D.P.L., to submit a definite scheme for approval.” 

Meanwhile, donations started coming in. Among the 
contributors, mention may be made of the Maharaja of 
Vizayanagaram living in Benaras, and of the Maharaja of Burdwan. 
They donated ©6000 each. Maharani Swarnamayee of Kasimbazar, 
who owned no landed property in Orissa, contributed ©2000. The 
other donors include Devendranath Tagore (©2500), Maharaja of 
Dhenkanal (¢1250), Maharaja of Balarampur (©1000), Choudhury 
Biswanath Das (#100), Babu Digambar Mishra (500 ).* 

In appreciation of the contributions received from the general 
public in Balasore, Sambada Bahika wrote on 16 November 1875, 
“if collections from Puri and Cuttack matched what Balasore has 
contributed, there would be a surplus of money. Balasore alone has 
contributed ©5225.” 

With the hope of getting the approval for the college, Ravenshaw 
recommended the name of Samuel Ager, the Head Master of the 
High School, who according to him was a man of exceptional 
character, for the post of the Principal. Ravenshaw also submitted 
a scheme for setting up a grant-in-aid college. 

The Secretary to the Government of Bengal wrote to the D.PI. 
that the Lieutenant Governor entertained grave doubts about 
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Ager’s qualifications for the post of the Principal. He suggested 
the appointment of a more qualified person, European or Indian, 
as Principal. He added that the Commissioner wanted to make 
the institution a kind of grant-in-aid college, interference of the 
government being limited to the payment of five hundred rupees 
a month. But, in the opinion of the Lieutenant Governor, it 
would not be practicable to engraft a grant-in-aid college upon a 
Government High School. It was His Honour’ intention that the 
college should be in every respect a government college.” 

Ravenshaw wrote to the D.PI. seeking his support for the 
appointment of Ager as Principal. “The appointment of any native 
of Bengal as principal of the Orissa College would be exceedingly 
undesirable and I earnestly hope that such a course may not be 
thought of.”¢ 

H. Woodrow, D.P.I. wrote to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal: “As the college is due to Mr. Ravenshaws’s indefatigable 
efforts I would recommend that the nomination of Mr. Ager for 
the post of Principal be accepted on a salary of ¥350 a month, to be 
increased to 400 at the end of two years, if the college is successful. 
An Assistant Professor on F250 and a science teacher on ©200 will 
be immediately necessary.” 

H. Woodrow again wrote to the Secretary to Government: “The 
Commissioner wishes to start at once the college. The success of 
this year is slight. Only four passed the First Arts, but this is the 
very number that had passed in Dr. Duff ’s great Calcutta College.”™ 

Towards the end of 1875, H.J. Reynolds, Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, wrote to the Government of India to 
sanction the post of principal on a salary not exceeding a maximum 
of 450 of the proposed college. 

On 1 February 1876, Sambad Bahika reported, “the founding 
of the Cuttack College had been finalised. The Headmaster of the 
High School, Samuel Ager would be the Principal of the College 
on a trial basis and would be receiving ©350 as salary per month. 
Another Englishman as the Headmaster of the School and one 
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more Bengali would come as the Chemistry lecturer for the 
college.” 

Samuel Ager was appointed Principal of Cuttack College with 
effect from 23 February 1876 on probation. 


CUTTACK COLLEGE 


Cuttack College was established in 1876. A historic event full of 
far-reaching significance for Orissa took place. Subjects taught in 
the first and second year classes included English, mathematics, 
chemistry, history and logic. In the third year class English, 
mathematics, chemistry and physical sciences were introduced. 

It should be mentioned in this connection that scholarships 
were provided for the meritorious students in the school for 
higher studies. Because of the small number of students the 
money meant for the scholarships could not be spent fully, and 
students from outside Orissa took advantage of this opportunity. 
They took admission in Orissa, performed well at their studies, 
and after getting themselves eligible for scholarship, left for higher 
studies in Calcutta. When Cuttack College came up in 1876, the 
Government announced that students who would not continue in 
Cuttack College would forfeit their scholarships. 

After B.A. classes opened in 1876, the performance of students 
was keenly watched by leaders of Orissa who took a great interest 
in education of the region. They waited with a lot of anxiety for 
two full years to see how the first batch of B.A. students performed 
in the examination. They were, however, utterly dismayed when 
the results came out. Sambada Bahika report on 13 February 
1878 reflects this mood of bitter disenchantment, “All hopes 
were dashed. B.A. results were published in the Calcutta Gazette. 
Students from all colleges under the Calcutta University who had 
appeared for the B.A. examinations were more or less successful 
excepting those in the college set up by Raveshaw at Cuttack. No 
one qualified.” A feeling of outrage was in the air and some felt 
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that the decision to select Ager as Principal was an unfortunate 
one. The students of Cuttack College complained to the D.PI. 
against the Principal and submitted a representation requesting 
him to improve the standard of teaching.” Ravenshaw felt deeply 
concerned and wrote to Government on 25 February 1878 to grant 
rupees three thousand for the purchase of books on botany and 
chemical apparatus. The expenditure was sanctioned. 

However, in the following year, too, no improvement was seen. 
In 1879, four students were sent up. They went to Calcutta to appear 
for the BA examination. But they all failed. In 1880, Durgacharan 
Sahu passed BA in the third division and was the first student 
to achieve this remarkable feat. Principal Ager was pleased and 
declared a day’s holiday for the College. Many thought that, if the 
boys were sent to the college in Calcutta where better qualified 
teachers were appointed, they would possibly fare better. It was 
indeed frustrating that only one boy passed B.A. after five years 
of the existence of the College and was placed in the third class. 
In 1881, Janaki Ballabh Ghosh alone passed the B.A. examination 
securing a third class. A letter by Dinanath Bondyopadhyaya dated 
1.2.1881 published in Utkal Dipika pleaded with the government to 
transfer the inefficient faculty including Principal Ager. According 
to him, they were responsible for the deplorable situation of 
the College reflected in the B.A. results. The prize-distribution 
ceremony of the College held in April-May 1881 was presided over 
by Commissioner Smith, who had succeeded Ravenshaw. In the 
speech delivered on this occasion, he defended teaching practices 
in the College. He said that, of the five, who went to sit for the 
B.A. examination, one passed. Another student who had passed 
in all subjects was detained because he did not secure the total 
pass marks. The remaining three did reasonably well except in the 
science subjects of chemistry and botany. This did not speak too 
badly for the quality of teaching. Instead, it indicated, according to 
Commissioner Smith, that the students were not working hard at 
their studies at home. Utkal Dipika, contesting the statement made 
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by the Commissioner, pointed out that the science subjects were 
expected to be taken care of in the classrooms.®® 

In 1882, Janaki Ballabh Ghosh reappeared for the B.A. 
examination and was placed in the second class. Results improved 
after 1882. In 1883, the following students passed the B.A. 
examination: 


First class: Madan Mohan Chakraverti, 
Second Class: Gokulananda Choudhury, Brahmananda Das, 
Third Class: Gopalballabh Das, Harish Chandra Ghosh. 


In spite of the existence of B.A. classes at Cuttack, students 
were forced to go to Calcutta accompanied by one of the faculty 
members to appear at university examinations. Through the 
recommendation and efforts of Principal Ager, an examination 
centre for B.A. students was opened at Cuttack in 1887. 


CUTTACK COLLEGE CHRISTENED AS RAVENSHAW COLLEGE 


The founding of Cuttack College was a remarkable task 
accomplished in the face of daunting obstacles. Here, the 
administration had played a key role. Public support for the cause in 
terms of financial resources was by no means small. Contributions 
for various infrastructural projects relating to the College as well 
as for the development of general education continued to come 
from the chiefs of garjat states and from zamindars. Even when 
the academic performance of students was dismal in the initial 
years of the College, the chief of Mayurbhanj, who was conferred 
the title Maharaja in 1877, stood by the institution. The following 
indicates his firm and abiding faith in the College:® 

“In August last (1878) the Maharaja of Mohurbhunj, Krishna 
Chandra Bhanjdeo wrote to the Lieutenant Governor expressing 
his desire to mark, by the expenditure of ©20,000 upon some 
good work, his appreciation of the services rendered to the 
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division of Orissa by the f 
late Commissioner, Mr. 
Ravenshaw. The Maharaja 
suggested that the money 
might be advantageously 
devoted to the encouragement 
of female education, but at 
the same time expressed his 
readiness to acquiesce in any 
scheme which the Lieutenant 
Governor might consider to 
be better suited to the present 
wants of the division. 

“The Lieutenant Governor, 
after consulting the present Commissioner and the Director 
of Public Instruction, was of opinion that the time had not yet 
arrived for the successful introduction into the Orissa Division 
of any general scheme of female education, and thought it would 
be preferable if the money could be applied to helping to secure 
the permanent establishment of the Cuttack College, an object in 
which Mr. Ravenshaw has always taken a lively interest. 

“This view has been fully accepted by the Maharaja, who now 
requests that his donation of ?20,000 may be invested for the 
permanent establishment of the Cuttack College, asking further 
that the College in future be designated “Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack” in commemoration of Mr. Ravenshaw’s long and good 
services in Orissa, and this fact be engraved on a marble slab to 
be placed in the hall of the College, and separately paid for by 
the Maharaja. 

“The Lieutenant Governor accepts with pleasure the very liberal 
gift of the Maharaja and desires that the thanks of the government 
may be conveyed to him through the Commissioner of Orissa. 
The donation will be invested in Government promissory notes on 
the names of the Accountant General and the Financial Secretary 


Maharaja K.C. Bhanjo Deo of Mayurbhonj 
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to this Government, and the proceeds be disbursed through 
the Director of Public Instruction for the benefit of the Cuttack 
College, which will henceforward be designated “Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack”. 

In February 1879 Cuttack College was renamed Ravenshaw 
College. 

The move was appreciated by the people of Orissa and they 
hoped that the government would soon take steps to improve the 
state of the College® (See Plate III). 

The College was made permanent in 1881. Thereafter, the 
government started bearing the full financial responsibility for 
running the College. Public donations, student tuition fees, and 
interests from the contributions by the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj 
were to be deposited in the government account, and the College 
was finally freed from the duty to seek financial support from the 
public for its maintenance. The teachers celebrated the occasion 
declaring one day’s holiday. This, however, did not prevent people 
from making voluntary donations; in 1883, the chief of Keonjhar 
contributed ©5000 for the construction of a hostel for the college 
students.® 

Ravenshaw was not present when the honour was bestowed 
upon him. He had left Orissa on 5 April 1878 to avail his 
furlough from 18 April to 19 December 1878. He joined as the 
Commissioner of the Burdwan Division on 21 December 1878 
and continued until the end of 1881. Apart from Ravenshaw 
College, the two other premier educational institutions, 
Ravenshaw Collegiate School and Ravenshaw Girls’ High School, 
were also named after him. 


T.E. RAVENSHAW 


Thomas Edward Ravenshaw was born on 1 July 1827, to John 
Hurdis Ravenshaw and Rose Melley Thuillier. The Ravenshaws 
descended from John Goldsborough Ravenshaw, chairman and 
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director of the British East 
India Company between 1819 
and 1832, and descended from 
Sir William Withers, one time 
Lord Mayor of London. T.E. 
Ravenshaw married Mary 
Susannah Symonds, daughter 
of Alexander Symonds, in 1850. 
They had three sons: Charles 
Withers Ravenshaw, Lieutenant 
Herbert Edward Ravenshaw, 
and Major Harold Alexander 
Ravenshaw and two daughters, 
Rose Nelly Ravenshaw and 
Caroline Annie Ravenshaw. 

He was educated at Haileybury College, Haileybury, 
Hertfordshire, England. He began his career by joining the East 
India Company. Ravenshaw was selected for the Indian Civil 
Service and was posted in India from mid-1849 to end-1881 and 
filled various offices in different parts of the country. He served in 
Orissa from June 1865 to April 1878. 

He lived after his retirement at South Hill Lodge, Worth, West 
Sussex, England. South Hill Lodge waslisted as part of Paddockhurst 
Estate, and a lease had been granted to T.E. Ravenshaw for a term 
of forty years from 25" March 1884, Appendix II (See Plate IV, V 
and V1). 

In August 1889, Utkal Dipika carried a news-item, ‘Death of 
Ravenshaw’ about T.E. Ravenshaw which soon turned out to be 
erroneous when Ravenshaw’s daughter living in Calcutta pointed 
out that her father was very much alive. The uncorrected news piece 
was indeed an obituary that had paid glowing tributes to the English 
bureaucrat in these words: "...among all officers that have served the 
cause of the province since its occupation by the British, the noble- 
soul Ravenshaw would surely hold the top-most position. No one 


T.E. Ravenshow 
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has done so much good to Orissa as he has - college; girls’ school; 
survey school; medical school and Chandbali port have remained as 
permanent and shining examples. His mission was to engage only in 
such act as would be in the interest of the Oriyas...."* 

In 1897, Madhusudan Das (M.S. Das) called on Ravenshaw 
on 12 July during his visit to England. M.S. Das had not met 
Ravenshaw earlier. Ravenshaw spoke to him in Oriya and said: “I 
am very fond of your people.” M.S. Das gave a vivid account of the 
South Hill Lodge and his meeting with Ravenshaw in his report in 
Utkal Dipika.* 

T.E. Ravenshaw died on 4 February 1914 at age 86. He was 
buried at St. Leonard's Parish Church Cemetery, Turners Hill, 
West Sussex. His unmarried daughter Rose Nelly Ravenshaw, who 
had lived with him at South Hill Lodge, was buried in the same 
ground when she died in 1947. The main tomb has the epitaph on 
Ravenshaw while the border around has the name of his daughter 
engraved (See Plate VII, VIII and IX). 


St. Leonard's Parish Church 
Courtesy: Revd Canon David Tickner MBE, St Leonard's Church 
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Mahammad Yusuf served Ravenshaw as his cook during his 
term as the Commissioner in Orissa and was very loyal to him. 
People used to visit Yusuf to listen to many tales about his master. 
Ravenshaw maintained his contact with Yusuf and even sent to 
him 500 once from the U.K. Yusuf died on Tuesday 12 December 
1916 at Dagarpada, Cuttack, at age 79. ® 

On Ravenshaw’s birth centenary year, a piece appeared in The 
Ravenshaw College Magazine of December 1927 issue, written by 
Gopal Chandra Ganguly, then Professor of English at Ravenshaw 
College and the chief editor of the magazine. It said, 


“The Commemoration Day of the College will be celebrated 
on the 28 January, 1928. Occasions like this are of the 
greatest importance because they take our mind away 
from the living present to the dim past which is illumined 
by great acts of sacrifice or noble deeds of love. The 
palatial building in which the college classes are held may 
look contemptuously back at the few scattered thatched 
houses in which classes were held at the beginning and 
the present generation of students may be unable to realise 
how a college could be composed of ten or twenty students 
studying in half dark rooms with a Professor or two to 
guide them in various subjects. Those days have passed 
away and brighter conditions prevail. Spacious buildings, 
well-furnished hostels, electric lights and fans, well- 
equipped libraries - all these things have come in time and 
these may in time give place to a far better state of things. 
But the man who first thought of establishing a college 
in Orissa - what tremendous difficulties he had to fight 
with, what ignorance and suspicion he had to overcome! 
His love for the people of Orissa, his zeal for their higher 
education was the germ ~- the seed which looked so small 
and insignificant at first, but this had expanded and 
developed into the great institution of modern Orissa. 
Those who scoffed at the small germ have lived to admire it 
and those who planted the seed have been surprised by the 
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mighty tree they have produced. One great man, one mans 
love for the people, zeal for their betterment and devotion 
to his duty was at the root of the whole gigantic structure 
and has made the whole thing possible. Let us honour him 
today, let us think of his noble deeds and let us become 
worthy of the great institution which has been built up out 
of the seed which he planted.” 


Little wonder therefore that the institution was eponymously 
named after Ravenshaw, and that the idea was mooted by an 
influential personality of the time, the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. 
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Ravenshaw College 


An Embodiment of Orissa’s Aspiration for 


Higher Education 


Ravenshaw College came into being at a crucial moment in the 
history of modern Orissa. The language agitation which gathered 
a perceptible momentum in mainland Orissa bore testimony to 
the fact that the latter was ready to protect itself from an attempted 
cultural invasion and to aim at an all-round growth of the land. 
Ravenshaw College in a way became its intellectual nerve-centre 
and a symbol of the fulfillment of the aspirations of the people of 
Orissa. 

The first and most visible outcome of the founding of the 
College was that the youth of Orissa desirous of receiving higher 
education were not obliged any more to travel to a far-away place 
like Calcutta. Although only a limited number of disciplines were 
offered by the College in the beginning, it was perceived as holding 
out a great opportunity for local students. 

The College was the meeting-place for exchange of ideas for 
the young people who came from mainland Orissa as well as from 
some of the outlying Oriya-speaking tracts. In course of time, the 
sons of garjat rulers would join it. It was already opening up the 
prospect for a pan-Orissa forum. 

M.S. Das, the architect of a united and progressive Orissa, 
returned to Cuttack in 1881 from Calcutta, the same year when 
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Ravenshaw was made a permanent college. Madhusudan’s idea 
of mobilising the youth and creating a youth force was now a 
possibility because of the College. The existence of the School and 
College in the same premises exposed students in the School to the 
world of higher learning. During this period, the College Principal 
was also looking after the School. The Headmaster of the School 
worked under the directives of the Principal. The Principal and 
faculty of the College often took classes at the School. Occasionally, 
teachers from the School were transferred to the College and vice 
versa.’ 

A number of students’ clubs and associations emerged as a 
result of the presence of a large school and college-going student 
population. Importantly, they received guidance and support from 
the leaders of the society that also included members of the faculty 
of these two institutions. Thus a promising Young Orissa was in 
the making, and it was to play a key role in the emergence of an 
enlightened middle class in Orissa. 

If the School and the College became the hub of activities of 
a resurgent Orissa, they were strengthened by a number of other 
educational institutions that sprang up around the same time. A 
Survey School was established at Cuttack in the premises of the 
Cuttack School in 1866, which later became the Orissa Engineering 
School and laid the foundation of technical education in the state. 
An industrial training school was opened in 1884 in Alalpur in 
Jaleswar (Balasore) with focus on carpentry and needle-work 
although only about twenty-five students studied here. A Normal 
Training School for imparting training to school-teachers was also 
set up at Cuttack in March 1869. Commissioner T.E. Ravenshaw 
encouraged Peary Mohan Acharya, who had passed entrance 
examination in the second division from Cuttack School, to start 
an M.E. School at Cuttack in 1875. In 1879, it came to be named 
Cuttack Academy and was raised to the entrance standard. Bipin 
Chandra Pal (of the famed trio of Bal, Pal and Lal) was requested 
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to join as its Headmaster. He came in 1879 and served the School 
for eleven months. After two years the first batch of only two boys 
from the Academy appeared at the entrance examination. Akshaya 
Chandra Roy passed in the first division and Guruprasad Das was 
placed in the second.? This was regarded a creditable achievement 
for a school at the time. 

In August 1880, law classes that had been discontinued a 
year after they were started in 1869, was reopened in Ravenshaw 
College.’ When M.S.Das returned to Cuttack as a practicing 
lawyer, he volunteered to take law classes.“ 

A Vernacular School for Girls was started in 1871 at the 
residence of Abinas Chandra Chatterjee in Balu Bazaar, Cuttack.’ 
This was the outcome of the initiative of a few progressive 
individuals in the city. Ravenshaw as the Chairman of the District 
Education Committee sanctioned a monthly grant to this school. 
It changed its name into Hindu Girls’ School in 1873 and was 
subsequently named after Ravenshaw. The chief of Keonjhar and 
the wife of the chief of Talcher made a substantial contribution 
to the growth of the School. In 1883, it was shifted to another 
building. In 1886-67, Reba Roy, the niece of Madhusudan Rao 
and the daughter of Jagannath Rao, passed the Middle English 
Vernacular with a scholarship from the same school. In 1905, 
Reba Roy established a Model Girls’ High School at her residence 
at Kaligali, Cuttack. The School eventually received government 
recognition and in 1910, four girls from Orissa passed the 
entrance examination for the first time from this school. In 1912, 
the school was merged with the Ravenshaw Girls’ School by a 
government notification. 

Medical education in Orissa began with the opening of the 
first medical school on 15 February 1875 by Dr. W.D. Stewart, the 
Civil Surgeon of Cuttack. Incidentally, it was Dr. Stewart who also 
translated the Materia Medica into Oriya. 
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HELMSMEN OF RAVENSHAW 
Samuel Ager (1876-1892): The First Principal 


Samuel Ager was selected as the Principal by Commissioner T.E. 
Ravenshaw himself. As has been noted earlier, higher officials 
in the Bengal Government were not very impressed with Ager'’s 
credentials. Ravenshaw, on the other hand, felt that, in the absence 
of any better qualified European it would be desirable to choose 
Ager, who was not Bengali and was British. Ravenshaw was acutely 
conscious of the recent tension arising from language issues in 
Orissa and was determined to bring progress to the land through 
higher education. As far as Ager’s qualifications and experience 
were concerned, he was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
He worked as a joint inspector at Cuttack before joining as the 
Headmaster of Cuttack High School in October 1874. Ravenshaw 
expected that the experience of Ager in the School would stand 
him in good stead for running the College. Thus, appointed as the 
first Principal of the College, Samuel Ager remained the head of 
the institution through sixteen years of its early phase. 

Ager was the proud Principal of Cuttack College when it came to 
be renamed Ravenshaw 
College after his mentor. 
He now launched a 
College Emblem in 
1879 with the words, 
Jnanameba Sakti, literally 
meaning “‘ Knowledge 
is Power, inscribed 
on it’. Principal Ager 
soon concentrated his 
attention on reorganising 
the college library. An 
advertisement was issued 
by him on 18 August 
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1881 for the post of a college librarian carrying a salary of ©25 
per mensem. The notice stated that preference would be given to 
a native of Orissa, who had passed F.A. or at least the Entrance 
Examination.* This advertisement was published in Utkal Dipika. 
Being the frontline news-paper brought out from Cuttack, it 
received college notices regularly for public information. For 
instance, the college closing and opening days before long 
vacations and the college timings, apart from being put up on the 
college notice board, were also announced through its newspaper.’ 

The feeling outside the College was that the college library 
alone would not be adequate to meet students’ need for reading 
materials: the presence of a large college and the increasing 
number of schools rendered a public library essential. Although 
details are not known, a library in the city had existed about twenty 
years earlier. It had been taken over by Kalipada Bondyopadhyaya 
but was in a bad shape. One Siksha Bidhayika Association was 
now formed in the beginning of 1881, which met at the Cuttack 
Printing Company building on 24 April 1881. The meeting was 
attended by a large number of students. Janakinath Bose, who 
had passed F.A. in first division from Ravenshaw College in 
1880 and was a student of B.A. class, proposed that a library that 
would have Oriya and Bengali books be set up. His proposal 
was supported by Lalitmohan Chakraverti, who was secretary of 
the Association. A committee was formed with Janakinath Bose 
and Manmohan Chakerverti, the latter having passed F.A. from 
the same College in the first division in 1881, as its secretaries 
to implement the scheme.!® Their efforts towards establishing 
a public library at Cuttack received enthusiastic support from 
Gaurisanker Roy, Nandakishore Das, Prankissen Roy and Abinas 
Chandra Chatterjee at a meeting held on 16 October 1881. 
Finally, on 19 October the same year, a library came into being 
in a house situated on the eastern side of Ravenshaw College and 
it was denominated as the ‘Town Library, Katak’ It was decided 
that newspapers in English, Oriya and Bengali, and books in 
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these languages and in Sanskrit would be collected in the Library 
for public use. 

In those years, Ramprasana Mukhopadhyaya was a lecturer 
in Sanskrit and Upendranath Maitra, in English. The latter also 
took logic classes for second-year students. Abinas Chandra 
Chattatterjee, who had joined as a faculty when the College was 
in the high school stage with only F.A. classes, was now Assistant 
Professor in Mathematics. He also had to teach history in the 
first and second year classes. Kalipada Bose was the mathematics 
lecturer. Jogesh Chandra Ray, who joined in 1883, was the only 
teacher to take science classes for F.A. and B.A. Before him, Atul 
Krishna Ray was the science lecturer’? who was an M.A (1880) 
in Natural and Physical Sciences from Presidency College and 
had served as Professor of Science in Rajshahi College earlier. In 
Ravenshaw College, Atul Krishna Ray had been preceded by Girish 
Chandra Bose, the founder of Bangabasi College in Calcutta. 
Both of them had received scholarships to study agriculture in 
the U.K. and eventually left the College. When Bipin Chandra 
Pal took over as the Headmaster of Cuttack Academy in 1879, he 
made the acquaintances of Girish Chandra Bose and Byomkesh 
Chakravarty. In his memoir, Bipin Chandra Pal wrote that Bose 
had his first appointment in the Bengal Education Service as 
Professor of Science, and was posted to Ravenshaw College as 
Professor of Mathematics.” 

With the College attaining a permanent status in 1881 and the 
performance of the students in B.A. having improved, there was now 
a widespread demand for opening M.A. classes here. In 1883, M.A. 
was introduced for the first time in Ravenshaw College. Since there 
was no science lecturer from the month of February of the same 
year, in spite of repeated pleadings of the Principal with the higher 
authorities in the Education Department, M.A. classes could not 
begin. After the arrival of Jogesh Chandra Ray in April 1883, M.A. 
classes started. However, within a week of his joining, Gokulananda 
Choudhury and Brahmananda Das who had graduated the same 
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year and joined the M.A. course 
left and took up jobs. Only 
Gopalballabh Das, the younger 
brother of Madhusudan Das, 
continued and completed M.A 
in 1884, the first one to do 
so from Ravenshaw College. 
During those days, one who 
finished M.A. in two years 
was a simple M.A.; one who 
completed it and cleared the 
examination in one year was 
awarded Honours in M.A. 
Psa ir TO Gopalballabh completed M.A. 

in one year. 

No one received the M.A. degree almost for a decade after the 
spectacular success of Gopalballabh Das. There were no separate 
M.A. classrooms. In fact, the process for designing M.A. courses 
and recruiting teachers were not streamlined. There could be many 
reasons for the apathy towards M.A. courses in Orissa. The public 
view, however, was that the only way to motivate the students 
of Orissa to pursue the M.A. degree was to procure financial 
support from the rajas and zamindars and to institute at least two 
scholarships of twenty rupees each that would enable students to 
go to Calcutta to do M.A.” 

Meanwhile, in 1885, Calcutta University restructured its 
graduate course. The B.A. course was split into two: A-Course 
and B-Course. The first batch of B-Course in Ravenshaw College 
had three students who all passed. Of the three, Sarat Chandra 
Mukherjee became a lawyer and Gagan Behari Choudhury was 
appointed a munsif, a sub- judge and rose to become an acting 
judge brfore his early death in 1922. In 1886, two students cleared 
their examinations and were promoted. Upendranath Maitra 
started teaching philosophy in the B-Course. Bana Behari Palit, 
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who became a lawyer, was his first successful Philosophy student 
to clear A-Course.” 

In 1886, when Jogesh Chandra Ray was on a holiday in 
Calcutta, Atul Krishna Ray returned after spending three years 
in the U.K. and joined in his old job replacing the former. Soon 
however, he left the College to join the administrative service as 
a Deputy Magistrate.’® He also officiated temporarily as a district 
judge. Jayagopal Dey, B.A. was appointed on an ad hoc basis to 
his post. Meanwhile, Jogesh Chandra Ray was transferred to 
Madrassa College, Calcutta, then to Chattagram and subsequently 
to Presidency College. He returned to Ravenshaw College after 
three years, in July 1889. 

The college authorities then had decided to go through some 
policy changes for attaining academic excellence. One such 
measure was the adoption of a strict internal examination system 
for first-year students. When this practice was introduced in 1889, 
out of 30 students 7 were found unfit for class promotion and were 
detained. Such a harsh measure by Principal Ager led to an uproar 
and many feared that it might reduce the number of students, 
which was already low.” 

A letter published in Utkal Dipika in March 1889 expressed the 
view that, owing to the absence of a rival college, the authorities of 
the government college are taking the students for granted and are 
adopting an autocratic style of functioning. The author of the letter 
suggested that the management of aided and private schools ought 
to open college classes and some of the schools might be merged 
and college classes be attached to them. 

Utkal Dipika agreed to this view and lent its support to the idea 
of setting up a private college. It suggested that it might be possible 
to establish it through the joint endeavour of Peary Mohan'’s 
Cuttack Academy and the Town School founded by Madhusudan 
Rao.” The new College would accommodate students who were 
unable to pursue college education in Ravenshaw College on 
account of the high fees or for other reasons. While such ideas 
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of diverse centers for college education were coming to the fore, 
the F.A. results were announced in 1889. Out of 35 that had 
appeared for the examination only 7 passed. The poor result 
led to various speculations. Deepak, a new weekly published 
from Cuttack, wrote that, consequent upon the result of the FA. 
examination, the Collegiate School ought to be abolished and its 
savings distributed among other private schools. Such a view was 
criticised by many and Utkal Dipika ridiculed it by writing that 
possibly one step further would be to abolish the College also and 
distribute its savings to implement the grand scheme of abolition.’ 
N.N. Ghose published an article ‘The Calcutta University’ in Indian 
Nation criticising the dependence of students on key books and 
held it responsible for their poor performance. To him, key books 
were only ‘finger posts and reproducing portions from them in 
examination papers was a grave mistake.?! 

In 1890, 47 students appeared for the F.A. examination and, 
of them, 22 came out successful. The following year, in 1891, 28 
appeared for the same examination and 22 passed. However, in the 
next four consecutive years, no one got a first class. For the B.A. 
examination held in 1890, 12 students appeared and 8 passed, of 
them 6 with pass and 2 with honours. In contrast, in 1891, only 8 
students appeared for the examination and only 1 passed without 
any honours. This caused great disappointment and the public 
demanded an open enquiry into the state of affairs of the College.?? 

Principal Ager'’s term as Principal was now nearing the end; he 
had only one more year to go. As the Principal of a newly founded 
college, Samuel Ager had faced seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties. The head office of education lay far off in Calcutta and 
it was not an easy task to convince the officials of the needs of 
the College located in Cuttack. The shortage of teaching staff and 
the low remuneration paid to them affected teaching quality. Two 
years after the College had been set up, Utkal Dipika published a 
complaint made by the students on the poor standard of teaching. 
The entire blame for this situation was laid on the Principal.” 
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Ager was not spared severecriticism on other occasions, too. Once 
he refused a request to have an invigilator from Cuttack Academy 
when its students came to sit for the university examination in the 
college hall. A long letter bearing the title ‘Justice and Fair Play’ was 
published in Utkal Dipika casting doubt on Ager’ ‘literary merit’ 
and criticising his manners.*”* A rejoinder to such accusations titled 
‘Argumentum at Judicium’ said that the tone of the letter published 
was mean and malicious. However, it sagely advised “old Mr. Ager 
to retire from office as soon as possible...” 

On another occasion, when a headmaster of the School who 
was dearly loved by the students, retired, the students wanted to 
organise a meeting followed by a dinner to bid him a befitting 
farewell. The headmaster was not permitted by Principal Ager to 
attend the function. This made the students extremely unhappy. 
However, the headmaster accompanied by M.S. Das went to meet 
the students on the occasion but did not stay for the dinner as it 
would have displeased his superior.’ 

Nevertheless, it was apparent that, during Principal Ager’s 
tenure, the students of the School and the College were active in the 
sphere of social life in addition to engaging in academic pursuits. 
The Cuttack Students Association in which the faculty of the 
College took a keen interest promoted several student activities. For 
instance, a notice was published in Utkal Dipika on 23 June 1883 
from the ‘Katak Students Association’ by its honourary secretary 
Gagan Behari Choudhury announcing a meeting to be held on 26 
June at the Printing Company's Hall where “Babu Madhusudan 
Das would deliver a speech on evolution theory - matter or 
mind”. Similarly, on 21 August 1886, the annual meeting of the 
Association was held in the premises of Ravenshaw College, when 
Hemachandra Ray, M.A., the English lecturer of the said College, 
delivered a talk on English education in Bengal.” Interaction 
among the students of the city was encouraged by the College and 
as a part of the endeavour, a cricket match between the Cuttack 
Academy and the College was organised on a regular basis.” 
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Principal Ager realised that students faced a problem of 
accommodation when their number increased. Convincing the 
government of the urgent need for a hostel for the students, he 
procured a plot of land near the College. With the financial support 
of the chief of Keonjhar, the first hostel named Hindu Hostel was 
constructed in 1887. 

Principal Ager was not in the prime of his life when he took 
up the post of the Principal of the College. He sported sideburns 
that were already white.®® After sixteen years in office Samuel 
Ager retired in June 1892. He continued to live with a pension in 
Cuttack for some more time. During this period some of his old 
students congregated at Kalipada Bondyopadhyaya’s residence in 
Mahammadia Bazaar on 6 September, on a Tuesday evening. They 
organised a garden party and a meeting in his honour to which 
they had invited many important persons of the city. Apart from 
Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Ahmed, and some former students, there 
were almost forty invited guests at this get-together. The function 
ended around 8 pm, after refreshment.” 

Utkal Dipika added that Principal Ager was not especially 
admired as a Principal during his tenure. However, many of his 
students received higher degrees and did well in life. This certainly 
redounded to his credit. It was indeed commendable on the part of 
his students to show their gratitude to their guru. 

Samuel Ager was succeeded by N.L. Hallward, who came on a 
five-year contract. 


Principal N.L. Hallward (1892-1897) 


An M.A. in English, N.L. Hallward studied at King’s College, 
Cambridge, from 1882 to 1884. The young academic was teaching 
at Presidency College, Calcutta before joining Ravenshaw College 
as its Principal on 25 June 1892 on a salary of 800 per month. 

A true scholar, he sought to promote excellence in academics 
and was supportive of advanced learning from the start in his 
new place of posting. For instance, he subscribed to the scientific 
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journal, Nature for the College in response to the request of one of 
its faculty members. Principal Hallward was appointed examiner 
of the B.A. English paper by Calcutta University. This was the first 
time that a faculty from Ravenshaw was appointed a university 
examiner.” He also took English literature classes for B.A. students 
and soon earned a reputation as an excellent teacher. 

Principal Hallward also started taking firm steps to ensure 
good administration of the College, and began strictly enforcing 
discipline among students. For instance, he issued a notice 
announcing that the college gates would remain locked until 10.25 
am, five minutes before the bell rang. It created problems for those 
students who came from far and, if they arrived early, they had 
to wait outside in the sun. One day, during the morning school 
shift, a lock was found missing; all students including those from 
very junior classes were punished by being detained after school 
hours for 30 minutes daily. Guardians appealed to the Principal to 
withdraw this order. The Utkal Sabha called a meeting to discuss 
the issue. The order was finally withdrawn.” However, the student 
who was later found to have stolen the lock got expelled and a 
group of around ten students, who were suspected to have been 
close associates of the offender, were ordered to be demoted. 
This created considerable public resentment. Madhusudan Rao 
was the Headmaster of the School at this time and expressed his 
disapproval of the decisions taken by the Principal. He had to face 
the consequence of disagreeing with his superior: in two months’ 
time, he was transferred as the deputy inspector of schools to 
Balasore.” Madhusudan Rao returned later to Cuttack as the 
Headmaster of Normal Training School. On another occasion, 
Hallward introduced the new rule that every student taking the 
entrance examination would be allowed to enter the examination 
hall only if he had shoes on. This presented enormous difficulties 
to students as they could hardly afford them; a pair of shoes cost 
a princely sum of one rupee at that time. Besides, the students not 
used to wearing shoes were most uncomfortable in them. 
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Overall, Hallward appeared to be an able administrator. 
However, it was difficult to assess the impact of his efficient 
administration on the basis of the performance of the students in 
the university examinations, which continued to be disappointing. 
Out of 20 examinees appearing for the B.A. examination in 
1893, only 2 passed without honours.” To add to the woes of 
the College, the following year, one student who appeared at the 
M.A. examination did not pass." Results of the B.L. students were 
equally disappointing. Law studies did not find much success 
in Orissa at this time. As for M.A. classes, quality teaching was 
conspicuous by its absence.” 

At the end of two years, Hallward decided to take leave and go 
to England. Nilakantha Majumdar of Presidency College, Calcutta 
was appointed to officiate as Principal. Hallward left in April 1895 
submitting an application to the government for the renewal of his 
appointment at Ravenshaw College on his return. He rejoined it 
in June 1895. 

Hallward lived in a bungalow near the Mahanadi. Unmarried, 
he lived alone. It was reported that his domestic staff were scared 
of his foul temper. Of the innumerable accounts of his ill-tempered 
outbursts, the worst that was reported related to two young princes 
of the garjat states of Narsinghpur and Pal Lahara. 

The incident took place during the tenure of Ramesh Chandra 
Dutt, who had joined as the acting Commissioner of the Orissa 
Division on 5 October 1895 when Commissioner Cook went on 
leave for 15 months. Ramesh Chandra Dutt would eventually join 
as the Professor of Indian History at University College London 
in 1897. He was invited to be the President of the Indian National 
Congress in 1899. 

In his capacity as the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals 
in Orissa, during his tenure as the Divisional Commissioner, Dutt 
took a keen interest in the training and education of the minor 
chiefs of the Tributary Mahals. He put them into the Government 
School and also arranged for their training in horse riding, 
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tennis, and engaged them in healthy exercises. One evening, the 
young princes of Narsingpur and Pal Lahara were out riding 
when Principal Hallward was playing golf. The Principal believed 
that the chiefs had seen him but had neglected to salute him. 
Hallward reported the matter to the Headmaster. For this offence 
they were publicly caned the following day. Commissioner Dutt, 
as the guardian of the minor chiefs, took serious exception to 
Hallward’s action, and brought it to the notice of the government. 
The Director of Public Instruction, Sir Alfred Croft, and the 
government strongly disapproved of the Principal's conduct and 
he was severely reprimanded. 

Mr. Dutt withdrew the two boys from the School, which was 
however not appreciated by the government. Many of the other 
tributary chiefs transferred their sons after this incident to Peary 
Mohan Academy.” The public at Cuttack felt that the offence 
committed by the Principal was unpardonable and that he should 
not be allowed to continue in the post.” 

Yet another incident created public outrage and came to be 
reported in Utkal Dipika. According to the weekly, the Badamba 
state's minor prince who remained absent from the School to attend 
his sister's wedding, was fined by Hallward and was ordered to do 
fifteen days physical exercise as a punishment when he returned.“ 

The poor academic performance of the College along with the 
rude behaviour shown by the Principal towards the students on 
several occasions was a matter of public concern. M.S. Das, who 
was a member of the Bengal Legislative Council, raised this matter 
in the House and urged an enquiry. On 18 July 1896, the Secretary, 
Government of Bengal said the following in defence of Principal 
Hallward: 

As Hallward came in during the second half of the year 1893, 
he was not responsible for that year’s poor performances of the 
students. During the subsequent years such as 1894, ’95 and ’96, the 
results did not appear too bad. Consequently, the government did 
not see the need for an enquiry. It was further stated that during 
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1893-94 and ’95, Hallward did not teach in the F.A. class; he only 
took English language classes for B.A. third year and fourth year 
students together. Besides, these were departmental affairs where the 
Lieutenant Governor was not supposed to be involved. The matter 
would be referred to the Director of Public Instruction. As Ravenshaw 
College was run on a low budget, only one European teacher served 
it and he taught only one subject. The poor performance of students 
in English was not typical of Ravenshaw College. By and large, it was 
the same everywhere. To the question of being extremely strict and 
imposing more fines than were permitted, the Secretary’s response 
was that the Principal enjoyed discretionary powers for taking 
disciplinary actions whenever the situation warranted it.” 

A letter protesting the response of the government made at the 
Legislative Council was published in Utkal Dipika. It pointed out 
that the facts presented by the government were deeply flawed. 
For instance, the Secretary said that Hallward joined the College 
in 1893 whereas he had actually joined in mid-1892. Apparently, 
those who provided the information to the government had not 
done their homework, the paper acidly noted. 

Commenting on the academic performance of students of the 
College, Utkal Dipika noted in its issue on 16 May 1897 that “last 
year, i.e., in 1896, out of 24 students who appeared at the B.A. 
examination, only 3 passed, without any Honours. In the current 
year out of a total of 15 examinees only, one passed with a second 
class Honours in English Literature and four passed without any 
Honours, the total being five. The numbers might look better than 
last year’s; however, one should know that seven years back two 
students had passed with Honours and now only one has done 
$0.... This perhaps shows that this College pays more attention to 
moral values than to teaching..., otherwise there is no reason to 
believe that students in Orissa were incapable of learning.” 

A letter written by Uria, a pseudonym, to the Editor of Utkal 
Dipika, had been published in the previous month, on 10 April 
1897. Pointing at an instance of Hallward’s unnecessary sternness, 
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the letter said, “...We have come to learn that the Headmaster, 
according to the Rules of the School, actually arranged prizes for 
the minor rajas. But when Mr. Hallward learnt this, he ordered the 
Headmaster not to award them their prizes. The prizes were given 
to other students. We congratulate the Principal for his good luck 
in having such a fit associate....” 

“Another trait of Mr. Hallward’s character”, continued the letter 
“is that even his official statements are not always correct. What 
a mass of falsehood did he not write about many gentlemen and 
officers in connection with the flogging case..." 

However, an apology was offered by the Editor of the paper 
“,..for having inadvertently admitted the letter signed Uria into 
the correspondence column of our issue of the 10® April last. We 
offer full and unqualified apology to Mr. Hallward, Principal of 
Ravenshaw College-on-leave for it and hereby withdraw the said 
letter and all that is said in it against him.” 

Such scathing attacks notwithstanding, Principal Hallward 
received warm appreciation for some of his actions that reflected 
his deep concern for students’ welfare. He was found rushing to 
students who had contracted cholera that had spread as an epidemic 
in the city in August-September 1895. He took a doctor with him 
and made all arrangements for the treatment of the ailing students, 
paying for the medical expenses himself. His care for the students 
during this crisis was hailed as an example worth following.” 

The students’ hostel that had been built and made available to 
students in 1887 was now expanded at the initiative of Principal 
Hallward to accommodate the increasing number of students. The 
work started in 1896; Principal Hallward contributed five rupees 
every month towards the expansion of the hostel building. The 
hostel was ready the following year. 

Martin, the Director of the Bengal Education Department 
was in Cuttack in January1897. He met Principal Hallward and 
suggested that funds be raised for famine relief from the students of 
Ravenshaw College and Collegiate School. The Principal collected 
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two annas (one anna was one sixteenth of a rupee) each from 
college students and one anna each from school students, which 
were willingly contributed by 90% of the students. Some of the 
students wanted to contribute even more. Director Martin spread 
the good news through newspapers and hoped that the heads 
of other schools would emulate the initiative of the Principal, 
Ravenshaw College.“ 

During the tenure of Principal Hallward, who was a teacher 
of English literature, some of his enthusiastic students had staged 
scenes from the plays of Shakespeare. After performing once in 
1895, in 1897, they enacted Macbeth in its entirety. They put another 
one again in the same year in honour of their retired Principal. 
Hallward enjoyed it along with two of his European friends and 
expressed his warm appreciation for the student performers. The 
boys garlanded him to show him their deep respect.” 

Hallward possibly took leave when he was harshly criticised 
in the press and was subsequently posted to other colleges. He 
returned to Presidency College for a year in 1897. The next year he 
was appointed Professor in Dacca College. In December1901 he 
came to Presidency again and continued till March 1902. He was 
then appointed Inspector of Schools in Rajshahi, and then became 
Director of Public Instruction, Eastern Bengal and Assam.” A 
scholar, he was also the Record Keeper of The Imperial Records 
Department, now the National Archives of India, in the year 
1904. He served as Director of Public Instruction of the newly 
constituted Bihar and Orissa Province in 1912. 

In memory of the first two Principals, Samuel Ager and N.L 
Hallward, the students had their busts made and installed them 
in the College Hall.* Unfortunately, they are not traceable today. 


The First Indian Principal: Nilakantha Majumdar 
(April-June 1895, 1897-1901) 


An alumnus of Presidency College, Nilakantha Majumdar was 
a lecturer at Rajshahi College in 1888. He served as a lecturer in 
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Philosophy and Logic at Presidency 
College from 1890 to 1891, and was then 
transferred back to Rajshahi College, 
where he continued to teach for two 
more years. He returned to Presidency 
College as a lecturer in English in June # 
1893." 

In April 1895, Nilakantha Majumdar 
was posted as the officiating Principal 
of Ravenshaw College when Hallward 
went on leave. Hallward returned in Re 

Nilakantho Mojumdor 

June 1895 and continued to serve as Courtesy: Md. Yeasin Pathan 
principal for two more years. During 

that period, Nilakantha Majumdar was appointed the officiating 
Principal of Krishnanagar College for a few months and joined 
Presidency again as a lecturer in October 1895, He was finally 
posted as the Principal of Ravenshaw College, the first Indian to 
hold this position when Hallward left in April 1897. On 1 July 1897 
he was promoted to grade II. 

Nilakantha Majumdar lived in a two-storied house near the 
College. He was in his early forties, a widower and had a young five 
/six year old daughter with him when he joined as the Principal. 
He had left his other children back home for their education. 

Nilakantha Majumdar was born in 1856 on 18 February. He 
belonged to the Majumdar family of the temple city of Pathra of 
West Medinipur. After receiving his early education at Pathra and 
then at Medinipur District School and winning a government 
scholarship, he joined Presidency College. He passed M.A. 
in English in the year 1877. A Premchand-Raichand Student 
Scholarship (P.R.S) holder, he stood first in the first class in the 
M.A. examination and won a university gold medal. 

The extension of the hostel that Hallward had started 
was completed when Nilakantha Majumdar took over. After 
accommodating new students in this hostel, Majumdar, who was 
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deeply concerned with the welfare of students, wrote to Martin in 
July 1897 about the pressing need for appointing a medical officer- 
in-charge of the hostel, as the cholera season was fast approaching. 
He said in his letter, “I beg to suggest that Babu Bhusan Chandra 
Bhattacharya be appointed as a medical officer in charge of the 
hostel on a salary of 25 a month. Babu Bhusan is an experienced 
doctor and commands a large practice. He is a physician of several 
years’ standing, being a government pensioner, and enjoys the 
confidence of the public. I have already sounded him, and he has 
expressed his willingness to accept the post, should you be inclined 
to offer it...” The request for a medical officer was endorsed by 
the D.P.I. However, after consulting the Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals, it was thought more appropriate to follow the orders 
passed in 1881, according to which, of the two assistant surgeons 
in Cuttack, the senior one was to be appointed the medical officer 
in charge of Ravenshaw College. It appears that, under orders of 
the Government dated the 20th October 1868, a native doctor had 
been appointed by the civil surgeon of Cuttack, who continued to 
receive an allowance of 10 a month for giving medical attendance 
to Cuttack Training School. As Babu Ananda Lal Bose was the 
senior assistant surgeon of Cuttack and was willing to be the doctor 
in charge of the Training School in addition to performing the 
duty at Ravenshaw College, the Collegiate School and the hostel, 
on the proposed allowance of ₹50 a month, the D.P.I. sought the 
sanction of the government for his appointment with effect from 
the 1“ of March 1898.5! 

Principal Majumdar encouraged the prevailing tradition of 
inviting public figures to deliver talks at the College Hall. The two 
important venues in Cuttack where discussion on literary, social 
and current issues were held were Cuttack Printing Company and 
Ravenshaw College. Ravenshaw College had emerged as a vibrant 
centre for intellectual discussion where students, faculty and 
also the public actively participated. There were many illustrious 
personalities including Annie Besant who spoke in 1901 during 
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Principal Majumdar’s tenure. Majumdar presided on another 
occasion when M.S. Das spoke to a large gathering on January 
1, 1898 on his recent visit to England. In his speech he cited the 
example of women in England who received education and enjoyed 
a high degree of social freedom. For the progress of society, women’s 
rights needed to be promoted, he said. At the end of his speech, 
when M.S. Das was asked if he thought Orissan society was ready 
to support the cause of women's liberation, he responded in the 
affirmative.” Such meetings held from time to time exposed the 
students to the changing regional and national scenario; they were 
also made aware of international developments. The Sambalpur 
Hitaishini, a weekly brought out from Bamanda, Sambalpur, 
enquired from Utkal Dipika about a news item in Samay published 
from Calcutta that some students of the College had once been 
fined Re 1 each by the Principal for organising a debate on the 
Boer War in which the Imperial government was involved for a 
long period since 1881. Utkal Dipika dismissed this saying that no 
such information had reached them. It observed humorously that, 
with the spread of the railways, more such stories would circulate 
and reach Calcutta.” A strict disciplinarian, Principal Majumdar 
sincerely strove to foster a well-regulated academic life in the 
College. 

As to the academic performance of students during this period, 
Radhakrishna Basu of Ravenshaw College scored the highest 
marks in Sanskrit in the University in the F.A. examination held in 
1899. He had also scored the highest marks in Sanskrit from P.M. 
Academy at the entrance examination and was awarded prizes.” 
Unfortunately, no one was successful in the Calcutta University B.L. 
examination and during the preceding three years no law student 
had passed from the College.’ At the prize distribution ceremony 
held in the year 1900, which was presided over by Commissioner 
Harris, the Principal reported that, during the five years since 
1895, the enrolment of students had increased by sixty percent.” 
On this occasion, the Bengal Lieutenant Governor, donated ©100 
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for purchase of books for Oriya students. M.S. Das awarded two 
prizes of ₹30 and ©20 to the best behaved boys of the fourth year 
and second year classes.” Mr. Das always supported the students 
through scholarships and awards; he provided ©240 as student 
scholarship and instituted two silver medals for best English essays. 
Rai Jogeshwar Chandra Bahadur, an eminent lawyer in Cuttack, 
made over 500 to the Magistrate of Cuttack for instituting one 
Woodburn prize in honour of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 
He instituted another prize in honour of G.P. Growse, Esquire, 
at one time a Magistrate in Cuttack. The following year, Jogesh 
Chandra offered a prize in honour of the then Commissioner. In 
addition, he awarded ten more prizes every year. 

Prizes and financial support in the form of scholarships came 
from the Mahammadan community to encourage Mahammadan 
students. Islam Sabha provided 48 and also some books. Maulavi 
Mahammad Mazahar, a zamindar of the district, gave three medals 
every year to Mahammadan boys securing first positions at the B.A., 
F.A., and entrance examinations. Ex-Deputy Collector of Cuttack, 
Munsi Abdul gave a prize of ₹30 for the best essay on ‘river. 

On 31 July 1900, during Majumdar’s tenure as Principal, 
students of Ravenshaw College led by Ananda Chandra Pati, 
submitted a memorandum to the government requesting for the 
addition of Oriya to the list of vernaculars for original composition 
at F.A. and B.A. examinations. In response to this, the Calcutta 
University Registrar wrote to the Secretary, General Department, 
Government of Bengal, in May 1901, “That in Paragraph 8 of the 
Regulations, for the F.A. examination and for the examination of 
the degree of B.A. respectively, for the words, ‘Bengali, Hindi or 
Urdu, the words ‘Bengali, Hindi, Urdu or Uriy2’ be substituted. 
After it was approved by the Governor-General in Council, it 
would be duly notified in the Gazette and incorporated in the 
calendar of the University.” 

Majumdar was a scholar with a literary bent of mind. Among 
the many books and essays he authored Gita Rahasya, Are We 
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Aryans and The Village School Master are still remembered. 
Principal Majumdar was also an orthodox Brahmin who preferred 
a simple life style. 

During his Ravenshaw College days, he often went to river 
Kathajodi for taking a bath. Once his foot was injured when he 
stepped on a piece of thorny wood floating down the river. As 
he was a diabetic, the wound got exacerbated through infection. 
Finally, he succumbed to the injury on 20 August 1901 in Calcutta. 

Nilakantha Majumdar served Ravenshaw College for four 
years. He was preparing for the Silver Jubilee celebrations of the 
College when he passed away. The official condolence and the 
students’ condolence meetings were held in September 1901 at the 
College. Kshirod Chandra Raychoudhury was appointed as the 
officiating Principal.’ 

After the passing of Majumdar and during the tenure of 
Raychoudhury, one former student of the College appealed to 
the Government of Bengal to appoint a Professor of English of 
European origin as Principal, which, he argued, would help students 
learn English language better. Utkal Dipika, however, countered this 
suggestion expressing the view that Majumdar taught English well 
and was held in high esteem for his command of English language 
by Padre Bailey in Cuttack. When he was criticised for a speech 
he had made on the New Year Day of 1898, Utkal Dipika published 
a letter signed by one Argus; the substance of the note was “The 
relation between the authorities of Ravenshaw College and some 
individuals may be unsatisfactory. Mr. Majumdar’ predecessor 
might have attempted to injure some people. Mr. Majumdar might 
have incurred the displeasure of some others. But that does not 
justify the levelling of a serious charge against a gentleman whose 
character and attainments are rivalled by few and excelled by none.” 

The appointment of Majumdar, the first Indian Principal was 
not endorsed by the then Commissioner Cook. He expressed 
his views within less than a year after the joining of Majumdar. 
His argument was that, starting from T.E. Ravenshaw to the 
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Commissioners who succeeded him all had taken interest in 
the development of the College. To them, the appointment of 
European principals, who served at a higher pay scale than the 
Indian ones, was a more desirable course of action. First, the 
garjat students instead of being sent to Rajkumar College by 
their guardians were enrolled in the College in Orissa. Second, 
the College benefited a lot from the support of the chiefs of the 
garjat states. It was unfortunate that, when Patna College had 
three European teachers, Orissa had none. Cook appealed to the 
government to redress this problem.“ 

Interestingly, however, after the four-year period of Majumdar 
and brief officiating term of Raychoudhury, another Indian would 
be appointed as Principal of Ravenshaw College. 


INTO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


At the turn of the century, the College attained its twenty-fifth 
year. On the morning at 8 am on 22 August 1901, Principal-in- 
charge, Kshirod Chandra Raychoudhury gave a comprehensive 
account of the history of the College. The occasion was the prize 
distribution ceremony which was an important annual celebration 
of the College. Extracts from his report are given below:® 


“... Twenty-five years ago the College Department had 
in B.A. classes 5, in F.A. classes 12 and in the Collegiate 
school 279 boys. In 1900 ... the number in the College was 
99 and in the School 363. 

On 31 March 1901 we had in the College classes 97 
and in School 314... During those twenty-five years of its 
existence as a first grade college, it had turned 4 M.A.s, 94 
B.A.s. Of these graduates 14 are Pleaders, 3 are Deputy and 
Sub- Deputy Collectors, 21 are teachers, 13 are government 
and private Ministerial officers; 1 is a Professor of a college, 
1 is a Munsif, 1 is a Deputy Inspector of Schools, 3 are Sub- 
Inspector of Schools, 5 are not traceable and 4 are dead. 
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The law department had 23 boys in 1900. The Law 
Classes were re opened in 1881. Up to this time the College 
has turned out 23 B.L.s. 

The Survey Schoo! that was established in 1869 had 20 
boys in its first year. In course of these 25 years the Survey 
School has passed 498 boys. Of these 337 are in service, 34 
are dead, 9 retired, 83 are leading independent life and 75 
are unemployed. 

In 1900 the College sent three candidates to the M.A. 
examination, of whom 2 were successful, 22 for B.A. 
examination of whom 4 were successful, 33 to the F.A. and 
21 were successful, 29 for entrance and 21 were successful. 
This year (1901) we have had 34 successful students with 5 
B.A.s, 14 F.A.s, and 15 in entrance. 

A hostel is attached to the College, with 60 boys putting 
up in it. The house was constructed in 1887 and later 10 
rooms were added with public donations in 1897. 

The science classes are held in a two-storied house, 
built at a cost of about 10,000 contributed by the present 
Raja of Mayurbhanj. 

The College has a good laboratory, and the garden is 
well stocked with botanical species. 

The library attached to the College has 3434 books. A 
reading room has recently been opened. 

The college expenses amounted to ©21, 466 in 1900, of 
which the boys paid ©7589. The school expenses amounted 
to T8811 of which the boys paid 7589. The Survey School 
expenses amounted to ©4068, of which the boys paid 
1125. 

The Law department is self-supporting, the lecturer 
being paid from the contributions of the boys. 

From the funds contributed to by the chiefs of 
Dhenkanal, Talcher and Mayurbhanj and from the general 
public we get through District board 10 scholarships: 4 
Mayo, 4 Dhenkanal, 1 Talcher and 1 Mayubhanj. 

The chief of Talcher awards the best essayist of the 
College every year. 
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The local branch of the National Mahammadan 
Association contributed four rupees a month to pay half 
of the fees for two Mahammadan boys in the College that 
failed to receive Mahammadan scholarship.” 


The Principal further stated that the college building was not 
adequate for the activities carried out there. He added that the 
benevolence of the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj fulfilled the need 
for space at one time, but with the spread of urbanisation and 
improvement in communication the desire for college education 
was growing intense. The Principal therefore appealed for 
donation of ten thousand rupees to meet the expenses for another 
building. For the improvement of the health of the boys he also 
mentioned prevailing drill classes which every boy was mandated 
to attend. Besides gymnastics, football, lawn tennis and cricket 
were promoted among the students. Sharing the current year’s 
results in games, he mentioned that the Survey School Football 
team defeated the Wellington Club recently by one goal to nil. 

He also complained that the play-ground was too small. He 
requested the district authorities to come to the help of the College 
and permit the boys to play on the ground in front of the District 
Board and Police office and use the ground west of the college 
compound for ordinary practice. 

After the Principal's report, Commissioner Krishnogobinda 
Gupta, who presided over the function, delivered a speech. 

He said, “The report that has been read to us is a satisfactory 
document in many respects, and is a record of steady progress ever 
since the school was first established just 60 years ago. The college 
classes were opened owing mainly to the exertions of one of my 
earlier predecessors whose honoured name is still a household- 
word throughout Orissa, and it is gratifying that the public spirit 
displayed by the rajas and other gentlemen of wealth at the time 
shows no sign of abetment, as several important additions have 
been made to the buildings from time to time, mostly at the 
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expense of some generous donors, while the long list of prizes and 
medals distributed this morning furnishes a glowing proof of the 
same disposition. 

The number of graduates which this College has turned out is 
creditably large and the statistics give some interesting accounts 
regarding the career growth of the majority of them. The fact 
that more than two thirds have been able to obtain honourable 
occupations in various spheres of life ought to encourage those 
who are now striving to secure the same passport to success, for 
it is obvious that competition has not yet become quite so keen 
here as it is in Bengal. It is very pleasing to find that there is ample 
provision for games of all kinds.... I join with the Principal in the 
hope that the well of charity has not run dry and that the growing 
requirements of an institution which is the embodiment of the 
future progress of the Province will be timely and generously met. 
I also commend to the District authorities the prayer about the 
play ground, but here I must admonish the boys and tell them 
that if they wish any consideration shown to them by officials 
they on their part must habitually render due respect to authority 
and realise that arrogance is not independence nor humility 
inconsistent with manly behaviour. I heartily congratulate the 
prize-winners and to the others I say that do not be cast down by 
your present ill success but strive for the future...” 

He then dealt with the two allegations that were made against 
the quality of education imparted in public schools. The first 
one was the godlessness of the education and second, the lack 
of the highest principles of morality. He defended the system by 
saying that the charges were groundless. “...Examine the literary 
syllabus of our schools and colleges. Does it not include the best 
productions of best minds, of all nations and of all times, the general 
tendency of which is to instill those virtues which in any civilised 
community regulate the conduct of man towards his neighbours 
and to the society at large and to hold before him higher principles 
of guidance than the mere instinct of selfishness? Faith in any 
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particular form of religion is after all a matter between man and 
his creator and in the nature of things must be diversified... 

“The object of my brief address this morning was not to make 
any academic pronouncement or to vindicate the educational 
policy of government but solely and merely to tell my young 
friends that they must not be misled by the senseless cry against the 
precious boon that they are receiving here. Remember boys how 
those who have preceded you in past years have become honest 
public servants, dutiful citizens, and good and useful members 
of society. 


The Second Indian Principal: B.V. Gupta (1901-1909) 


Bipin Vihari Gupta was appointed Principal in 1901, ending the 
temporary assignment of Raychoudhury. Well-known for his 
school textbook, The Elements of Arithmetic, B.V. Gupta was a 
teacher par excellence and was respected by his students everywhere 
(See Plate X). Himself a brilliant student, all through a scholarship 
and record-holder, he had taken his entrance examination at the 
age of fifteen in 1872 from Hugly Collegiate School topping the list 
and completed his college education trom Presidency College. He 
served initially as a lecturer at Sanskrit College and then at Rajshahi 
College. He joined the Mathematics faculty at Presidency College 
in 1884 and continued there for seventeen years. After serving for 
a year as Inspector in Chhotnagpur Division, he was appointed 
Principal of Ravenshaw College. In 1909 he went to Hugly College 
as Principal, which he served for two years 
until 1911. In the same year, he received the 
Rai Bahadur title and returned to Cuttack to 
spend his retired life.°? His sprawling house 
at Cantonment, the Gupta Nivas, was well- 
known at Cuttack. 

One of the most respected teachers of his 
time, B.V. Gupta maintained a close rapport 
with his students. He was very supportive 


Bipin Vihori Gupta 
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of and helped needy students. When famine gripped Kendrapada 
he collected donations for relief work.“ He made sincere efforts 
towards enhancing the faculty and staff strength, expanding facilities 
and improving the quality of teaching. All in all, his endeavour 
opened up huge possibilities for the College in the coming years. 
With his commitment and vision combined with the support, 
during the initial years of his tenure, from the then Commissioner 
Krishnagobind Gupta, the College scaled new heights of excellence. 


LoRrD CURZON’S SCHEME FOR INDIAN UNIVERSITIES: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR RAVENSHAW COLLEGE 


B.V. Gupta joined as Principal at a time when Lord Curzon was the 
Viceroy of India. Lord Curzon was not satisfied with the condition 
of Indian universities and embarked upon ambitious plans to 
improve the situation. A major step in this direction was the Indian 
Universities Act, 1904. B.V. Gupta, encouraged by the government 
initiative to develop the educational system and being aware of the 
special needs of the College, appealed to the Director of Public 
Instruction to support the College to fulfill its requirements. The 
Director of Public Instruction endorsed Principal Gupta’s appeal 
for a second assistant for the college laboratory on a salary of ₹20 a 
month on the following grounds: 


i. There were two Professors of science in the College, 
who delivered lectures for 20 hours in the week each on 
chemistry, physics or biology. The two Professors had 
between them only one assistant on ©20 a month to assist 
them. The duties of the latter officer were in consequence 
much too heavy for one man. 

ii. There was no demonstrator in the College. 

iii. It was considered desirable to give the students of the 
B.A. classes more of practical teaching than they had been 
receiving. 
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However, these proposals took some years to take effect. 

As to other demands, the only encouraging support from the 
government came for Arabic Studies. Maulavi Ahmmed Ismail 
was appointed as a lecturer in Arabic in 1904.” Further, Gopal 
Chandra Ganguly, whose excellent and exemplary service for 
twenty-four years to the College had made him a legend, was 
appointed Professor of English the same year. 

As per the recommendation of Commissioner Krishnagobind 
Gupta in 1903,” agricultural instructions began to be imparted 
in the year 1905 with a government grant of ©1000 per annum. 
A farm overseer gave lessons to the college and school students. 
The farm being far away, a conveyance allowance was provided for 
the students to enable them to visit it for practical training. The 
agricultural classes, however, continued experimentally only for 
five years. 

It is to be remembered in this context that all these changes 
were taking place when the partition of Bengal was followed by the 
Swadeshi Movement that rocked Bengal and infused the country 
with intense nationalist fervor. In consequence, the 1904 Act that 
gave to the government a dominant role in the administration of 
universities was resented by nationalist leaders. Significantly, the 
regulations of Calcutta University of 1907 based on the Act of 1904 
required that, for the teaching of science and other subjects, more 
teachers were to be appointed. According to the new regulations, 
therefore, in Ravenshaw College, the ten subjects in the Pass 
course, five in the Honours course and occasional M.A. classes 
were reduced to 5 for Pass course and 3 in Honours course for 
want of teachers. M.A. and B.L. courses were discontinued. 

Such a development was a great disappointment for those who 
were championing the advancement of education in the region. 
Trenchant criticism of government policy from nationalist leaders 
as well as from various public forums followed. A letter jointly 
written by Gopabandhu Das and Gopal Chandra Praharaj was 
published in Utkal Dipika on 6 July 1907. It said, “... Ravenshaw 
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College is, as you know well, the only College in Orissa, and is 
meant for the Uriyas, who do not yet find it easy and convenient 
to attend colleges at Calcutta or elsewhere for the continuance of 
the higher studies.... But those who take an amount of interest in 
the institution will be quite disappointed to see the College under 
the new regulations practically shuts its gates to many students...” 

Ramsankar Ray, Honourary Secretary of the Orissa Association, 
Cuttack wrote on behalf of the Association to the Chief Secretary, 
Government of Bengal, on 31 July 1907, to consider matters related 
to the College, which were of the utmost importance. The note 
read, “The Ravenshaw College at Cuttack is the only institution 
in the province of Orissa where high education is imparted. The 
impecunious condition of the people of Orissa which debars them 
from sending their young men to better centres of education from 
carrying on their studies gives to the College more than ordinary 
importance. 

It is, however, unfortunate that the enforcement of the new 
University Regulation evidencing the ardent desire of the benign 
government of India to place sound education within easy reach 
should have in the case of Ravenshaw College tended to diminish 
its usefulness. The want of Professors has caused abandonment of 
history, political philosophy, physics and chemistry as subjects of 
study in the B.A. classes which is very much to be regretted in 
consideration of the importance of these branches of study. ..” 

It was also mentioned that, as the conditions required for the 
affiliation of science teaching were not fulfilled, the students were 
debarred from studying for the B Sc. Degree at Ravenshaw College. 
Thus the students in Orissa did not get the opportunity for science 
education in their homeland. 

“The reduced number of subjects,” the note read, “which 
the existing staff of professors can teach tends to defeat the 
principal object of the university reform which is to recognise 
the predilection of students for special subjects and to encourage 
specialised study...” 
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It was also pointed out that, apart from Bengali and Urdu, no 
arrangements were made with regard to the teaching of composition 
in Oriya; while in the Madras presidency, where the number of 
Oriya-speaking people were smaller than that in Orissa, Oriya 
books had all along been studied for the Intermediate and B.A. 
examinations. The note concluded, “I have the honour therefore 
to request that you will be good enough to get an order from 
Government for opening of B.A. classes and making arrangements 
to teach history, political philosophy, physics and chemistry in 
the B.A. classes and also for the teaching of the art of vernacular 
composition in Uriya and the selection of the Uriya books for the 
Intermediate and B.A. Classes...” 

The D.P.1., A. Earle, in response to the above letter, wrote 
that he had asked for three new appointments for the College 
in order to enable it to meet the minimum requirements of the 
university regulations. As to the request made by the Association 
to introduce immediately teaching up to the B.Sc. standard, the 
D.P.1. responded saying that it was not possible as the laboratories 
were not suited for the purpose. As regards the teaching of 
history and political philosophy, it was necessary in the interest 
of effective teaching to reduce the number of subjects taught as far 
as practicable, and, in consultation with the Principal, it had been 
decided to teach political philosophy only and not both history 
and political philosophy. As for Uriya composition, he wrote that 
arrangements had already been made for the teaching of this 
subject, and an Uriya-Sanskrit Professor was one of the three 
temporary teachers to be appointed. Regarding the Association's 
complaint that no Uriya Books were prescribed for the teaching 
of Uriya Composition, he replied that this was the case since 
the University Regulations now dictated that no lecture was to 
be delivered on vernacular composition. Students were to read 
standard literary works in Uriya. He, however, assured that a grant 
would, if necessary, be made for the purpose of purchasing such 
books in Uriya, as well as in Bengali and Urdu. He also promised 
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to consult the Principal on this point. The D.P. 1. finally observed 
that, “...this College deserves special consideration, meeting as it 
does, the needs of the Uriya speaking people. Everything however 
cannot be done at once. Improvement must be made gradually?” 

Around the same time the D.P.I. received a representation from 
Principal Gupta regarding the urgent need for three additional 
teachers: one in English and history, one in mathematics and one 
in Sanskrit and Uriya Composition. Supporting the Principal, 
the D.PI. wrote to the Secretary of Government of Bengal on 2 
September 1907 that, as he had proposed earlier on 9 June 1907, 
the staff of the College needed to be strengthened by the addition 
of a professor of English Literature and history, a professor of 
Sanskrit and Uriya composition, a lecturer in mathematics. 

The D.P.I. also arranged for the teaching of English and history 
by Sasi Bhusan Bose, M.A., an Assistant Master in the Patna 
Collegiate School (class iv of the subordinate education service) 
on a temporary basis at Ravenshaw College on the pay of his 
own grade. He also recommended the creation of two temporary 
appointments on salaries of ©125a month, outside the graded 
services, for two lecturers, one in mathematics and other in 
Sanskrit and Uriya composition.” 


THE AFFILIATION, 1909 


Ravenshaw College was affiliated to Calcutta University up to the 
F.A. and B.A. standards in 1876 under Act II of 1857 and had been 
enjoying affiliation in all the subjects and courses of study included 
in those standards. Under Section 23 of Indian Universities 
Act (Statute viii of 1904) the syndicate appointed Professor J.A. 
Cunningham to inspect the College jointly with Dr. P.K. Ray, the 
University Inspector of Colleges for considering the renewal of the 
affiliation. Cunningham and Roy, after inspection of the College in 
September 1907, submitted their reports. 
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The Syndicate thereupon proceeded to consider the claims 
of the College for continuance of its affiliation. The issue was 
deliberated upon at a meeting held on 9 May 1908. After a careful 
consideration of the reports it was decided that the affiliation 
of the College should be restricted only to those standards and 
subjects for which adequate provision for teaching existed in the 
College. In September 1908, the Registrar, Calcutta University 
wrote to then Secretary, Government of India “that, with effect 
from June 1909, the affiliation of the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack 
be restricted as follows: 


Intermediate Examination in Arts - English, Vernacular 
Composition, Sanskrit, Persian, Logic, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 

B.A. Examination - English (pass and honours), 
Vernacular Composition, Sanskrit, (pass and honours), 
Mathematics (pass), Philosophy (pass and honours).” 


After affiliation was granted by the Syndicate, the officiating 
Director wrote to the Government, “that it is contemplated to 
secure affiliation at least in Chemistry up to the B.A. standard.” 
He also added that the professors lecturing in science subjects in 
the Cuttack College were, however, considerably handicapped for 
want of sufficient number of laboratory bearers; for only one such 
servant for the whole science section existed. It was imperative that 
at least one bearer to be provided for each of the science subjects 
taught. This were to necessitate the employment of two extra 
bearers, and “ I propose to appoint them on ®?8 a month each.... 
Mr. Kuchler inspected Ravenshaw College in July, 1908 and he was 
strongly of the opinion that the appointment of aforesaid extra 
bearers was absolutely necessary, and that without them the work 
of the science classes must be prejudiced. 

With effect from 1 March 1910 two additional laboratory 
bearers on 78 a month each and a Gasman on ©10 a month were 
appointed.’® 


> 
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The Principal also asked for an additional clerk for the College 
to improve its administrative efficiency. Up to the end of 1903, the 
College had only one clerk, who with the teachers of Collegiate 
School used to manage all the office work of the College and the 
School, which were at the time located in the same building. Owing 
to considerable increase of the workload on all fronts, the post of 
a second clerk was sanctioned by the government for the College 
in November 1903. In 1905 new buildings were constructed in the 
same premises to meet the growing requirements of the College. 
On shifting the College and its office to the new buildings in 1906, 
the offices of the College and the School were separated and the 
second clerk sanctioned for the College worked for the School 
alone. He also remained in charge of the school library, and was 
therefore obliged to be present in the School throughout the day. 
Consequently, the entire office work of the College had to be 
managed by only one permanent clerk. 

This created difficulties, for the work of the college office had 
increased appreciably. In addition, the new university regulations 
added greatly to the burden of office work by increasing the 
number of registers to be kept and by demanding more attention 
than was given formerly to details connected with the admission, 
residence, monthly examinations of college students and with 
detailed statements of lectures delivered. The Principal requested 
that the temporary second clerk appointed for a period of one year 
be made permanent.” 

G.W. Kuchler, the D.P.I. wrote to the Government of Bengal on 
21 June 1911, recommending the appointment of Kasinath Das 
who had joined as a lecturer in Sanskrit and Uriya composition 
during B. V. Gupta’s time in 1907, to be Professor of Sanskrit with 
effect from 5 July 1911. The position of temporary lecturer was 
abolished from the said date. Kuchler also mentioned that, when 
the post was sanctioned on 19 May 1909, “...the appointment had 
been held by Kasinath Das, an Uriya, M.A. in Sanskrit. He had, 
however, not been well reported on when Mr. James submitted 
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the proposal on 13 December 1909. Mr. James therefore could 
not recommend the promotion of Kasinath Das to the Provincial 
Educational Service at the time. The subsequent report on the 
officer had been entirely favourable.” Kuchler in his letter also 
mentioned that Kasinath Das was well qualified. He was a title- 
holder and he had the distinction of being a Sonamani Prizeman.”® 


RONALD FLEMING WitllAM SHaw (1909-1915) 


In 1909, Ronald Fleming William Shaw joined as the Principal 
and continued till July 1915. After B.V. Gupta, no Indian was 
appointed as the principal of Ravenshaw College until 1934. The 
Indian professors in the College however, officiated as principals 
from time to time when the European principals went on leave. 
It was during R.F.W. Shaw’s tenure that Orissa and Bihar were 
separated from Bengal and were constituted into a new province 
in 1912. With the political situation changing, Ravenshaw College 
entered a crucial phase of its existence. 

The faculty also underwent significant changes. Eminent 
academics were appointed as teachers in different departments. 
Kasinath Das was already a professor and Mohini Mohan Senapati, 
Bipin Vihari Ray, Kruttibas Samantaray, Baradakant Chatterjee, 
Arttaballabh Mohanty, Saradakant Ganguli, Atulchandra 
Ganguli, Nishikant Sanyal, Sureshchandra Bardhan were some 
of the stalwarts inducted during his time. W.V. Duke IES was the 
Professor of Economics and P.O. Whitlock IES joined as Professor 
of English in 1914. The same year, World War I broke out and in 
the midst of the war years, when R.F.W. Shaw went on leave on 15 
July 1915, he was succeeded by Henry Lambert. 


HENRY LamBEerT (1915-1926) 


In July 1915, Henry Lambert was appointed Principal, Ravenshaw 
College, where he served for eleven eventful years. Henry 
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Lambert was born in Nether Hallam, 
Yorkshire in February 1881 and 
educated at Perse Grammar School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
After functioning as an Assistant 
Master at Felsted School, he entered 
the Indian Civil Service (Education 
Department) in November 1907, 
initially as an Inspector of Schools 
in Bengal and thereafter in Bihar 
and Orissa in 1912. He ordered the 
affairs of the College through the war 
years and oversaw the transfer of its H Lambert, 1915 
afhliation from Calcutta University 

to Patna University. He was in charge of the foundation stone- 
laying ceremony at the new site chosen for the College. 

He used to teach Botany that was his subject of study; he also 
took English classes. Lambert was a strict disciplinarian and was of 
a somewhat reserved disposition. He would never engage in light- 
hearted talk and knew every student by his roll number. He was 
kind to students, many of them fondly recollect how, when they 
were in school, he gave them a ride in his car. Nandakisore Rath, 
the Headmaster of Collegiate School, narrated his experience of a 
drive in Principal Lambert's car when he was a young student of 
the School. He noticed with surprise, while seated in the car with 
one of his friends, that Principal Lambert was wearing a tusser 
blazer that was torn at the back.”* Lambert was indifferent to what 
he wore; short and lean, he often came to classrooms wearing 
shorts and a half- sleeved shirt.’ 

Lambert was delighted when, soon after his joining, another 
IES, the famous Sir Syed Ross Masood was posted to Ravenshaw 
College as Professor of History, in 1915, in the month of December. 
Professor Masood had earned his B.A. Honours in 1910 from 
Oxford and a Law degree from Lincoln's Inn. He was a close friend 
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Syed Ross Masood with E.M. Forster 
Ref. EMF/27/305, King’s College, The Photograph, Combridge, 
College, Template 


of the renowned English novelist E.M. Forster, who dedicated his 
famous novel A Passage to India to him. 

One of his students at Ravenshaw writes, “Professor Masood 
was an erudite scholar; his articles on the Mahabharata were 
published in French and Italian journals. He had a unique style 
of teaching. He would narrate historical events like a gifted story- 
teller. During internal class examinations he would give questions 
to the students a week in advance and ask them to come prepared 
accordingly. He would however insist that the answers must 
reflect originality and the minimum pass marks would be seventy. 
Experiments with examination were conducted by him long before 
they were conceived of by any one.” 

Professor Masood was transferred from Ravenshaw College on 
19 July 1916. He was replaced by R.P. Khosla B.A.(Oxon), M.A. 
(Punjab) LE.S., as Professor of History on 26 July1916. From 1916 
to 1928, Professor Masood was the Director of Public Instruction 
in Hyderabad. Subsequently, he became the Vice Chancellor of 
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Aligarh Muslim University in 1929, at 
the age of forty. 

As Vice Chancellor, Sir Ross Mosood 
was invited to deliver an address at the 
Commemoration Day Celebrations of 
Ravenshaw College in 1933. Principal 
Duke, while welcoming him, said, 
“Dr. Masood is not a stranger here. He 
was Professor of History of this College 
for about 8 months in 1915-1916. 
Since then he became successively the RP Khosla 1916 
D.P I. in the Dominions of H.E.H. the Courtesy: LS College 
Nizam and the Vice Chancellor, Aligarh 
University. So he is really one of our old boys...” Vice Chancellor 
Masood replied, “1 thank you most sincerely for the great pleasure 
that you have given to me by inviting me to the Commemoration 
Day celebrations of this College with which I had the honour of 
being intimately connected seventeen years ago. The memory of 
the happy days that I then spent here as a humble member of the 
teaching staff has never faded from my heart, in spite of the fact 
that the fates did not make it possible for me to visit you even 
once during all this time. But gentlemen, these seventeen years 
have been epoch-making years not only for your college but for 
the whole of our country. They have witnessed the birth of a new 
spirit among our people...” 

Sir Ross Mosood passed away in 1937. 


The Inspection Report 1916-17 


During the years 1914-1918, when the world was in the thick 
of the war, sincere efforts were made to keep all educational 
institutions academically active, in Ravenshaw College, in 
particular. For bringing about an all-round improvement of the 
College, expert committees were constituted from time to time 
for inspection and monitoring of its status. One such inspection 
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was conducted on 19 April 1917 by a committee comprising 
J.C. Ghosh, S.C. Mahalanabis, J.N. Dasgupta. The committee went 
through the previous year’s inspection report and submitted a 
comprehensive report on 27 April 1917.” The College then was 
affiliated to the B.A. standard in English (pass and honours), 
Vernacular Composition, Sanskrit (pass and honours), Persian 
(pass and honours), mathematics (pass), philosophy (pass and 
honours), political economy and political philosophy (pass), 
history (pass), physics (pass), chemistry (pass); to the LA. 
standard in English, Vernacular Composition, Sanskrit, Persian, 
history, logic, mathematics, chemistry, physics and botany; to the 
B.Sc. standard in physics (pass), chemistry (pass), mathematics 
(pass): to the 1.Sc. standard in English, Vernacular Composition, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry and botany. 

The report contained a list of the members of the teaching 
faculty along with their qualifications, salary and dates of joining 
(Appendix II1). The Report also included a detailed account of the 
classes taken by the faculty. Principal Lambert was then teaching 
two subjects viz., English and botany; the Committee was of 
the opinion that it was desirable that he confined himself to one 
subject. 

The report gave a detailed account of the enrolment of students, 
of the subjects, classes, rooms, laboratories, the library, books and 
journals. It showed that the war years had not led to any decline 
in the number of students enrolled at the College. In 1916, there 
were 566 students on the rolls of the College as against 544 in 1915. 
The report on the science departments was encouraging. They 
found the laboratories being efficiently managed. The government 
was requested to provide a small electric installation. “The work 
of the department of botany is carried on with the usual zeal of 
Rai Bahadur Jogesh Chandra Ray, and is highly appreciated by 
all, while, Babu Sarat Chandra Majumdar, Professor of Physics 
and Babu Atulchandra Ganguli, Professor of Chemistry and 
the demonstrators Babu Narayan Mishra and Babu Rajanikanta 
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Basu spare no pains to keep their departments in commendable 
efficiency.’ The twelve journals subscribed to for the science 
students included: 


i. Journal of Physical Chemistry 
ii. Journal of Chemical Society 
iii. Journal of Chemical Industries 
iv. The Analyst 

v. Nature 

vi. Physical Review 

vii. Scientific American with Supplement 
viii. Science Abstracts 

ix. Philosophical Review 

x. Electrician 

xi. Annals of Botany 

xii. Botanical Gazette 


The report said that the total number of books in the college 
library as on 31 May 1916 was 9400. The fixed annual grant for 
the library was T1000 and no reading room was attached to the 
library. The Principal promised to provide one for the purpose. 
Incidentally, the Principal's report in 1901 had mentioned a 
reading room freshly provided for the library. It may therefore be 
concluded that during the interim of fifteen years the room was 
used for other purposes. 

The 1904 Act had recommended that a common room be 
provided for all colleges and this recommendation was adopted. 
The present report mentioned a list of newspapers which were 
subscribed for the students’ common room of Ravenshaw College. 
These included: The Statesman, The Boys’ Friend, Illustrated 
London news, Knowledge, Nineteenth Century and After, The Strand 
Magazine, Nature, The Spectator, Literary World, Hibbert Journal, 
International Journal of Ethics, The Utkal Sahitya, The Mukura, 
Indian Education, The Pioneer. 
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While surveying the various activities of the students, the 
report recorded that, apart from a Debating Society, the College 
also had a very active Athletic Club. In the playing fields of the 
College, the students played hockey, football, cricket, and tennis 
and took lessons in athletics. The students of Ravenshaw College 
won the Prusty Cup and the Art Wares Shield in football; the 
Sudhansu Cup in athletic sports and Gurtoo Cup in tennis. Each 
student contributed Re 1 to the funds of the Athletic Club and the 
College paid an equivalent amount to that paid by the students, 
which came to about ©500 a year. 

The Governing Body reconstituted for the year 1918-1919 
consisted of the Divisional Commissioner as its President, the 
Principal as Vice-President- cum- Secretary, the chief of Kanika, 
Raja Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo as the non-official member, 
and two Professors, Professor Rai Bahadur Jogesh Chandra 
Ray and Professor Gopal Chandra Ganguly as members.’ The 
Governing Body met at the official residence of the Commissioner. 
The Governing Body and the College Council met almost every 
two months. 

The exhaustive report was submitted when the Patna University 
Bill had already been passed by the Imperial Council and the 
transfer of the affiliation of Ravenshaw College from Calcutta 
University to Patna University was a foregone conclusion. 


AFFILIATION TO THE NEWLY CREATED PATNA UNIVERSITY 


Soon after the province of Bihar and Orissa came into being, a 
strong public demand was raised in Bihar for setting up a university 
at Patna. In response to this, the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
submitted to the Government of India a proposal for constituting 
a committee to work out a scheme for establishing a university in 
the new province. In May 1913, the Patna University Committee 
was appointed with R. Nathan, C.LE., C.S.L, as President and 
P.C. Tallents as Secretary.’ In this Committee, Orissa was 
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represented by Madhusudan Das, Raja of Kanika and R.A.F. Shaw, 
Principal of Ravenshaw College. The Nathan Committee submitted 
its report in March 1914. By May 1914, the Commissioner of 
Orissa, EN. Fisher gave his consent to the scheme. The report was 
published and Government of Bihar and Orissa submitted their 
recommendation on 28 May 1915 to Government of India. The 
Patna University Bill was introduced at the Imperial Legislative 
Council on Wednesday, 27 September 1916. 

The main feature of the Bill was its recommendation that 
there should be a central residential-cum-teaching university at 
Patna. It would, to begin with, have five colleges outside Patna-a 
Government College at Cuttack, an aided Mission College at 
Hazaribagh, two aided colleges at Muzaffarpur and Bhagalpur 
respectively and the Diamond Jubilee College at Monghyr. These 
external colleges would teach arts subjects only up to the B.A. 
pass level and up to the intermediate stage in science subjects. 
As an exception, Cuttack College would provide teaching for the 
honours in B.A. and only pass in B.Sc.” 


Orissa’s Aspiration for a University of Its Own 


When preparations for establishing Patna University were on, 
strong public opinion in Orissa was voiced in favour of having a 
university of its own. Utkal Dipika wrote on 12 August 1916, “The 
highest advantage which the Indians have got under the British 
rule is university education and the partition of Uriya country 
under three Provincial Administration, signifies the denial of this 
advantage to the Uriya race all along for a want of University of 
their own, or in default, educational institutions under any single 
University. The division of educational ideals and forms under 
different universities viz. Madras and Calcutta has materially 
marred their progress.” A case in support of the argument was 
that, when the Secretary, Oriya Peoples’ Association wrote a letter 
on 31 March 1916, requesting permission to admit a Matriculation 
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student of Ganjam into Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, the Vice 
Chancellor and Syndicate of Calcutta University informed him 
through their Registrar that individual cases “are to be judged on 
their merit, but that a general order of the kind suggested in the 
letter cannot be passed.”™ 

The paper also expressed displeasure at the suggestion that the 
future university of Orissa required at least two colleges at Cuttack 
to form a nucleus of a university of the residential type. It wondered 
whether it meant that the Oriya rajas colleges, Khallikote College 
at Berhampur, and Parlakhemundi College in Ganjam would be 
excluded from the future University of Orissa. 

A proposal was floated that advocated a federal basis for a 
future University in Orissa, constituted from the Arts Colleges of 
Cuttack, Berhampur and Parlakhemundi including the promised 
Government Sanskrit College at Puri. Twenty- five high schools 
scattered over Oriya tracts and the Training School at Cuttack 
elevated to a Training College could also be included in the list. 
The fact that there was only one college in the province where 
only up to Honours B.A. and Pass B.Sc. classes were taught was a 
source of frustration. As for the study of higher branches of arts, of 
engineering, of medical science, of higher law, students in Orissa 
would have to depend on Bihar or Bengal. 

At that time, one institution called ‘Hindoo College’ was set 
up at Bukshi Bazar, Cuttack, at Nandi babu’s residence. Zamindar 
Lakshmi Prasad Bhagat was its Secretary and B.N. Banerjee, B.A. 
was its Headmaster. The College had classes up to the intermediate 
level. It inserted an advertisement stating that all arrangements 
had been made towards bringing about progressive changes 
in education and for maintaining discipline in the institute.” 
Whether the college was established in order to form the nucleus 
of a university is not known. In any case, it did not last long. 
Pandit Loknath Mishra was appointed a lecturer in the college 
after graduating from Banaras. When the college closed down, he 
joined Syed Seminari School.” 
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As Orissa was far away from Patna, it was proposed in the 
Bill to deem Cuttack College as an external college that would 
be supervised only by the Vice Chancellor and its day- to-day 
administration would be left entirely to the principal of the College. 
The provision for the University envisaged no power to the Senate, 
whose decisions were not binding on the Vice Chancellor and the 
Syndicate. A voiceless Senate and the condition that no college 
which was situated beyond one mile from Ravenshaw College was 
to be affiliated made it difficult for more colleges to come up in any 
other district of Orissa. 

The fact that British rulers could set up universities in Dacca, 
Patna, Nagpur or Burma and ignore Orissa intrigued the people of 
this region. Utkal Dipika wrote, “If a university be at all necessary 
for the new province it ought to be a university which will be 
equally advantageous to the Beharees and Oriyas. It ought to be a 
university more liberal in its aims than the ones already existing. 
A university better equipped and more in accordance with the 
demands of the people, with better provision for scientific and 
technical study and if the proposed one does not satisfy any of 
the aspirations of the people or if disadvantageous to one section 
of people such as the Oriyas, we say that Orissa should be placed 
under Bengal University”! 

The letter from the Secretary, Orissa Association, Cuttack to 
the Under Secretary, Government of Bihar and Orissa, Education 
Branch, Cuttack on 27 November 1916 also expressed similar 
sentiments, “...it would be better to keep it as at present affiliated 
to Calcutta University from which connection students of Orissa 
will no doubt obtain better advantages.” 

The Commissioner of Orissa was aware of the dissatisfaction 
voiced by the people of Orissa and agreed to the view that the 
Orissa Division would at the outset suffer. However, he hoped that 
Ravenshaw College might be expected to expand and progress much 
more rapidly than the other external colleges of the University. He 
justified this observations saying “so long as this college remained 
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overshadowed by the Calcutta colleges, there was no prospect for 
its separate development. Divorced from Calcutta University its 
progress should be rapid and in course of time it should be able to 
supply every educational need of the people of Orissa” 

The affiliation of Ravenshaw College was transferred to the 
newly created Patna University on 1 October 1917. 

The first convocation of Patna University was to be held on 30 
November 1918. The circular dated 24*® October 1918 was sent 
to the principals of all the affiliated colleges. It mentioned that 
a convocation for conferring degrees on graduates of 1918 in 
Arts, Science, Law and Education, would be held on Saturday, 30 
November 1918 at 3 pm in the Council Chamber at Government 
House, Patna. The following young men from Ravenshaw College 
were the graduates of 1918 who were to receive their degrees: 
Haridas Datta, Mahes Chandra Pradhan, Bankim Chandra 
Dutta, Mirza Ahmed Beg, Gopal Chandra Sinha, Kishori Mohan 
Dwibedi, Priya Ranjan Sen, Prabhat Chandra Patra.”* 

The journey from Orissa to Patna was difficult and expensive, 
too. One travelled to Howrah by train and from there one had to 
board another train to go to Patna. When the next Convocation 
in Patna was held on 29 November 1919, only one boy went from 
Orissa to receive his degree. Few students could afford spending 
so much money from their own pocket and endure four sleepless 
nights during the journey to receive their certificates by hand.” 
Meanwhile, students from Orissa continued to go to Calcutta 
for higher studies. In 1919, the students who passed the M.A. 
examination from Calcutta University in various subjects were: 


English Group A- Chandramani Das, Second Class 
Group B - Girija Sankar Ray, First Class with 
First position 
Sanskrit Group A - Lingaraj Misra, First Class with 
First position 
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Mathematicc Mahes Chandra Pradhan, First Class 
Bankim Chandra Dutta, Third Class 
Gopal Chandra Singh, Third Class 
Somnath Das, Third Class 
Philosophy Charuchandra Ganguly, First Class, 
First position 
Chemistry Loknath Mishra, First Class, Third position 
Botany Parsuram Mishra, Second Class 
Bhagirathi Tripathi, Third Class 


Seven of these qualified students joined as faculty in Ravenshaw 
College. 


THE COLLEGE IN THE SHADOW OF THE WORLD WAR 


While going through all these changes the College did not remain 
entirely isolated from wartime developments. The University 
Corps of the Indian Defense Force were formed in the country to 
train young men from colleges and prepare them to join the war 
if required. Fifteen young men were recruited from Ravenshaw 
College and left for Calcutta on 1 December 1917 to undergo 
military training.” 

William Vincent, the President of the Central Publicity 
Board, Home Department informed the Local Administration 
that dissemination of current information on all issues relating 
to the war was necessary and that college professors were to be 
invited to lecture regularly on the causes and progress of the war. 
The Secretary of the Publicity Committee enquired whether the 
Principal of Ravenshaw College would be able to organise such 
lectures in his college. 

Principal Lambert replied in his letter on 12 November 1918, 
“...that lectures on the war have been regularly given in this College 
since 1915. They are attended mainly by members of the staff 
and students of the College...””’ Nityananda Kanungo, who was 
the Governor of Bihar in the seventies of the twentieth century, 
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reminisces that during the war years, when he was a student of the 
Ravenshaw College, Arttaballabh Mohanty used to deliver highly 
captivating talks on Saturday afternoons on ‘The Progress of the 
First World War.” 

When the war ended, an enthusiastic Oriya poet wrote and 
printed a poem eulogising the victory of King George V. As 
Ravenshaw College was the only institution where one could reach 
out to the highest number of young intellectuals of the region, the 
poet sent copies of his poem to Principal Lambert requesting him 
to circulate it among the staff and the students of the College. The 
poet had also sent copies of the poem to the two great leaders of 
Orissa, Gopabandhu Das and Nilakantha Das. True copies of their 
reply were sent to the Principal.” 

50 medallions together with brooch bars and blue ribbons 
which were commemorative medals marking the conclusion of the 
Great War were dispatched to the Principal of Ravenshaw College 
from the office of the D.P.I. on 20 December 1920. They were to be 
distributed among students on 10 February 1921, the day on which 
the Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught would unveil the War 
Memorial in Delhi. As the Non-cooperation movement had been 
launched, the Principal wrote to the government on 9 February 
1921 that the distribution of the medal would be undesirable at 
that moment. He sought permission to postpone the event and it 
was accorded to him.!® 


AN EPITOME OF THE LEARNING ASPIRATION OF THE LAND 


Successive principals and the faculty of Ravenshaw College 
encouraged the boys also to engage in healthy non-academic 
pursuits, to be attentive to current developments in the country 
and to interest themselves in the activities of various liberal socio- 
cultural forums. The principals themselves took a keen interest in 
various social activities and literary discussions. 
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When floods devastated Kendrapada and Jajpur in 1906 
Gopabandhu Das formed ‘The Oriya Young Men's Association’ in 
the College with the Principal as its president. The Association was 
popular with the students and received government patronage. 
It had its branches in Parlakehmundi, Baripada and Puri. The 
Association remained quite active until 1913.!" 

In April 1919 the President of the Reception Committee of the 
Utkal Union Conference made a request to the principal asking for 
student volunteers from the College for its forthcoming session. 
The Principal, on his part, asked for a copy of the agenda of the 
session before permitting the boys to serve as volunteers. The Utkal 
Union Conference that had been formed as the National Assembly 
of the Oriyas in 1903 often requested the college principals to 
send students to serve as volunteers in their conference sessions. 
The agenda had regularly accompanied the request letters to 
the principals in preceding years.” As the Conference was an 
apolitical body, the principal had had no objection in sending 
the boys. The principal and members of the faculty had attended 
various sessions of the conference. 

Ravenshaw College was now the epitome of the learning 
aspirations of the land and its people. The principal and the faculty 
were looked up to as distinguished members of community. The 
students symbolised hope and promise. The community as a whole 
felt responsible towards the growth of the College; it extended its 
support in numerous ways and freely expressed displeasure at 
activities that seemed undesirable. Close and lively interactions 
between the institution and society laid the foundation of a great 
tradition that contributed richly to a rising Orissa. 


NoTES AND REFERENCES 


1. Benimadhab Das went from Ravenshaw College where he was 
a lecturer in philisophy to Ravenshaw Collegiate School as its 
Headmaster in 1906. S.C. Tripathi joined as the Headmaster of the 
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School in 1920 and was transferred as a faculty in physics to the 
College in 1921. 

Transfer to other Schools from Ravenshaw College was also 
in practice. Sarada Kant Ganguly, Professor of Mathematics at 
Ravenshaw College went as Headmaster to Mayurbhanj Zilla 
School in 1922. ( IA/30/22, RA) 
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III 


Coping with Space Constraint 


Search for a New Site 


The location of Cuttack College on the bank of river Kathajodi had 
lent a distinctive character to this part of the city. The teachers mostly 
lived around here. The concentration of an educated elite created 
an exciting intellectual ambience. The cutcheri stood next to the 
College. Nearby, to the west of the College at Chandnichowk, lived 
the head of the administration of the division, the Commissioner. 
Some of the British officials, as well as the principals of the College, 
in its earlier phase, however, lived near Jobra, on the bank of the 
Mahanadi. The city of Cuttack lies between two well-known rivers, 
i.e., river Mahanadi and its distributary, the Kathajodi. Now, with 
its embankment bustling with many activities, the Kathajodi was 
destined to witness historic developments. 

With Cuttack School having to accommodate the College, there 
arose an urgent need for space. When the F.A. classes started, two 
pucca rooms on the northern side of the existing school building 
were constructed. When B.A. classes started in 1876, two more 
such rooms were added, thus providing four rooms for four 
classes. However, there was no space for laboratory classes. Later, 
four more rooms were built, which accommodated the Principal, 
his office and the teaching staff, leaving one room extra. Initially, 
the number of F.A. students was small, and students in the B.A, 
class numbered still less. In such a situation, the government based 
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in Calcutta was reluctant to invest more funds in the College. The 
head of the College and the local promoters also could not bring 
themselves to ask for additional financial support. Not to have 
planned for the inevitable future growth of the College clearly 
indicated a lack of farsightedness on the part of the government 
and the public. 

By December 1878, the Government of Bengal decided to get a 
permanent building for the College constructed. However, by 1883, 
the situation had not improved much. On 31March 1883, Jogesh 
Chandra Ray received a letter from the Director of Education, G. 
Ballet, appointing him a lecturer in physical science in Ravenshaw 
College. On 17 April 1883, Tuesday, a little earlier than ten in the 
morning he went to the College accompanied by Kalipada Basu to 
report for duty. He had lodged himself with Basu, who had arrived 
two months earlier as a mathematics lecturer. The bungalow they 
lived in was near the stone embankment of the Kathajodi and lay 
almost next to the College. It did not take them more than ten 
minutes to reach their place of work. Ray gives a vivid account of 
his first impression of the College in his autobiography: 

“What a college! There was an unkempt field dotted with ant 
hills and overgrown with cactus plants surrounding the College. 
The front veranda stretched to the north. There were four pucca 
rooms just after it. The room sizes were 9'x20' for the first and 
fourth rooms, whereas the second and the third rooms measured 
22'×20'. Immediately after these rooms were four similar rooms. 
There was a big hall measuring 22'x42' behind these rooms close 
to which stood tile-roofed rooms of the school. 

The hall housed the library. Room number seven was meant 
for the third-year students and room number nine doubled as a 
chemical laboratory and a lecture room. They were connected 
through their doors to the hall. The rooms were packed with tables, 
chairs, desks and laboratory equipment. The laboratory assistant 
was a native of the region and received a salary of ₹10 per month. 
The salary of a lecturer was ₹100 per month. On the eastern part of 
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the northern veranda were the rooms where classes for first- year 
and second-year students were held. 

Principal Ager showed him the garden that lay to the east of 
the building and seven gardeners worked there. The garden looked 
like an agriculture field.” 

Interestingly, Ray, who had been so disappointed to see the 
poor condition of the College, would become one of its early and 
strong pillars of support and serve it for long thirty-three years, in 
two phases. The college buildings would eventually undergo much 
modification and expansion until the College was finally shifted, 
from the bank of river Kathajodi to its present site after World War 
I. The expansion of the College and its subsequent relocation fifty- 
three years later, however, was not the story of development taking 
place in isolation from larger events. It led to and was a part of 
an evolving pattern of the remapping of the city. It went through 
a series of administrative changes when Bihar and Orissa were 
made into a separate province and its affiliation was transferred 
from Calcutta to Patna. It was affected by World War I, which 
slowed down the construction of its buildings. The story in a way 
also reflected the anxiety and hope of the society, as it journeyed 
towards modernity. 


SPACE 
Hostels 


By the early eighties, the number of students in the College had 
increased and the student performances in the examinations were 
becoming appreciably better. As the College did not provide any 
accommodation, students coming from outside the city, mainly 
from villages, lodged in rented houses, which were not very 
congenial or healthy. Principal Ager therefore thought that a 
hostel for the students was a pressing need. In February 1883, the 
Commissioner granted him a piece of land adjoining the College 
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for building a house for students seeking accommodation. The 
chiefs of garjat had always made generous contributions for the 
development of the College. Dhanajay Bhanja, the Maharaja of 
Keonjhar, now offered a donation of ©5000 for the construction of 
a hostel in the neighbourhood of Ravenshaw College and a sum of 
₹3000 to give to the Cuttack Girls’ School for a stable foundation 
and providing for the teaching of Uriya there.? 

The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal informed the 
Secretary, Government of Bengal about the urgent need for a hostel, 
which the Principal had stressed.” Responding to the subsequent 
enquiry by the Government of Bengal about the proposed hostel 
at Cuttack, the D.P.I. wrote that, in addition to the grant of 5000 
from the Maharaja of Keonjhar, a sum of Rupees 750 had been 
sanctioned from the surplus funds of the Cuttack Collegiate 
School to meet the estimated cost of ©5750. He also mentioned 
that a suitable site adjoining the College has been selected and the 
work would be taken in hand as soon as orders were issued by 
the Government...* Principal Ager said that he would prefer to 
get the building constructed under his own supervision instead of 
handing over the work to a contractor (Appendix IV). 

Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, who had meanwhile succeeded 
Smith as the Commissioner of Orissa, accepted the suggestion 
made by the Principal. Soon the construction work commenced 
and PWD did not object to supervision on the part of local officers 
of the education department.’ 

By the beginning of 1887 the construction of the hostel was 
complete. The education department felt that the earlier suggestion 
of naming the proposed hostel after Smith was premature and was 
consequently dropped. The hostel came to be known as Hindu 
hostel. The total number of students at the College in March 1887 
was 52 and school had 223 students on its rolls. When Principal 
Ager read out his Report at the prize distribution ceremony 
in March 1887, everyone had excitedly gathered to hear about 
the new hostel. The public was disappointed as nothing was 
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mentioned about it,” which was 
possibly because the hostel had not 
yet started functioning. The hostel 
became functional a few months later, 
in July 1887. 

Over the next couple of years, the 
number of students increased rapidly. 
In the College it was 60 and 71 in 
1888 and 1889 respectively. In the 
School it increased to 301 and 278 
respectively in the same years. The 
hostel accommodation for boarders 
including both from the School 
and the College was available for 10 
students only.” Gradually it was felt, as 
reported in Utkal Dipika on 8 February 
1896, that Hindu hostel was not big or 

Ravenshaw Collegiate Hostel, well-equipped enough in view of the 
where the college ond the school enhanced demand resulting out of the 

students lived together was 4 

founded in 1887, not in 1876 _ increased number of students. A large 
number of applications for seats in the 

hostel were turned down. Principal 

N.L. Hallward, who was also in charge of the hostel, called for a 
public meeting, which was presided over by the Commissioner 
Ramesh Chandra Dutt. The Commissioner informed the 
audience that there were nine rooms in the hostel and each room 
accommodated three occupants. He explained to the public what 
needed to be done for the enlargement of the hostel. A committee 
was formed for collecting subscriptions for the cause. Its members 
included Principal Hallward, M.S. Das, Hariballabh Basu (lawyer), 
Jangeswar Chandra (lawyer), Rajkisore Das (Deputy Collector), 
Manmohan Chakraverti, (Deputy Collector, Jajpur), Gopalballabh 
Das (Personal Assistant to the Commissioner), Sudam Chandra 
Nayak (Assistant Superintendent), Jogesh Narayan Mitra 
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(Settlement Officer), Mr. E.F. Growse (Collector).* Thus work on 
expanding the hostel building started in 1896 and by July 1897, 
as the officiating Principal Nilakantha Majumdar informed the 
D.P1., with the permission of the executive engineer, they already 
accommodated some boarders therein.!® 

The number of students lodged in the hostel since 1887 had 
doubled in ten years. In 1897, the D.P.I. wrote to the Secretary 
“ ..The principle of attaching hostels to important educational 
institutions as an important factor in the maintenance of discipline 
has been admitted by the government. It is the superior discipline 
in the hostels attached to government colleges, added to the sense 
of security which parents and guardians living in the moffusil feel 
from the arrangement for medical aid, that, among other things, 
induce them to send their children and wards far away from their 
home.” 


Meeting Multiple Needs 


Every year, the increase in the number of students called for more 
space to meet their multiple needs. A deep concern about catering 
to their needs was expressed by eminent persons from various 
sections of society. In a note dated the 26® March 1902 submitted to 
the Lieutenant Governor, M.S. Das dwelt on the want of adequate 
number of class rooms and of a playground in Ravenshaw College. 
He also stated that rooms would be required in the near future 
(1) for the Survey School, the status of which was to be raised, 
and (2) for a Mahammadan hostel, towards the construction of 
which subscriptions were being raised. The Survey School stood 
on the college ground, and it was suggested that two additional 
rooms needed to be located ‘within the college ground. M.S. Das 
expressed the views that two additional rooms were necessary for 
the college classes, that a plot of lowland ( the so-called dry tank) 
was to be included in the college premises, as also the strip of 
land lying between the enclosure wall of the College and the road 
leading to the Collector's and Commissioner's office. 
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It was however made clear by the D.P.I. that the proposed land 
to be acquired was not intended either for the Mahammadan 
hostel or for the Survey School.” 

L.S.S.O’ Malley, Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
wrote to the D.P.I. that the government sanctioned the transfer 
of the dry tank in question, on condition that when filled up, it 
would only be used as a playground of the College, and that, if 
subsequently required by the Collector, it would be restored to 
him after the cost of filling it up had been refunded to the college 
authorities...” 


Increased Concern of the Government 


Meanwhile, the D.P.I. Bengal, A. Peddler submitted in 1902 to 
the government the revised site plan of the proposed extension of 
the College, together with a rough estimate of the cost thereof as 
prepared by the executive engineer, Mahanadi Division. He also 
mentioned that the late Sir John Woodburn, who had inspected the 
college buildings, was of the opinion that the government should 
give a larger grant than was originally contemplated. He added 
that the proposed extension consisted of three blocks marked 
ABC (Appendix V). He requested the Government to accord 
administrative sanction to the whole plan of the building... He 
however proposed to build block C immediately, and remaining 
blocks were to be constructed later. Earlier, in 1894, a separate block 
had been built for conducting science classes.’* However, in 1905, 
the college building had to be further expanded to accommodate 
both literature and science classes. In 1906, the College with its 
office was shifted to the new blocks (See Plate XI and XII). 
Peddler had expressed his concern about the College in Orissa 
in a letter to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General 
Department dated 27*® April, 1903: “That for many years to come 
the Uriyas will remain in the background if sufficient attention is 
not paid to improve the condition of the only government college 
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in the whole of Orissa. Since the foundation of the Calcutta 
University half a century ago, no private college has opened in that 
part of the province (Orissa), although various first grader colleges 
have been opened in numerous other places of Bengal and Bihar 
for the higher education of the Bengalis and Biharis...” 

About the space constraint faced by the College, the then 
Commissioner Krishnogobinda Gupta made an interesting 
suggestion during the annual prize distribution ceremony of the 
School and the College on 22 September 1903. From the reports 
presented by the College Principal and the School Headmaster, the 
Commissioner learnt that the number of students had increased 
considerably, and that the increase in the College was greater than 
that of the School and the total number of students there was 180. 
The growing student population now included students from other 
regions, mainly from Bengal, whereas the number of students 
from Orissa and especially from the Mahammadan community 
had not increased. In fact, the number of Mahammadan students 
in the College had declined. The same year, a new house had been 
taken on rent for providing accommodation to students. The 
discussion about setting up a Mahammedan hostel continued. 
Commissioner Gupta in his speech pointed out that, since a large 
number of students were coming from Bengal and the College 
needed to enlarge its building to accommodate them, it was 
the responsibility of Bengal to meet the cost of expansion. He 
also wanted the construction of the Mahammedan hostel to be 
expedited.’ 

The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal visited the College on 
27 November 1903. He realised the need for increased hostel 
accommodation and directed the Principal to draw up a note on 
the project. Accordingly, Principal B.V. Gupta prepared a proposal 
and submitted it to the D.P.I. The note submitted by the Principal 
stated that the existing Hindu Hostel, which was built entirely 
from private funds, provided accommodation for only about 
sixty boarders belonging to the College, the Collegiate School and 
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the Survey School. Applications for admission to the hostel had 
been so numerous that 40% of them had to be rejected in June 
1904. The Principal had also observed that, in the interests of 
discipline, health and morality, the refusal to admit students to 
the hostel was extremely undesirable as many of them were then 
compelled to live in unfavourable surroundings in the town. Apart 
from recommending that a second Hindu Hostel for 60 additional 
boarders be built, the proposal also included family quarters for 
the resident superintendent, there being a pucca building with 
6 small rooms in plot 2, which, with some slight improvements, 
might very well be utilised for the purpose.” 

The Government of Bengal immediately informed the D.Pl. 
of the administrative sanction accorded by Government to the 
construction of an additional building for the Hindu hostel of 
the College and the attached schools at a total estimated cost of 
₹ 36,156/6/7. Of the sum, this also included the cost of the land 
to be acquired, an amount of ©17,000 would be met from the 
subscriptions raised locally. The balance 119,156/6/7 rupees would 
be paid by the Government the next year.’® 

The proposal for the new hostel having been approved, it was 
also felt that the superintendent- in-charge of the hostel needed an 
enhancement of his allowance of the ₹20 that he was receiving from 
the hostel funds.” It was around this time that the Orissan chiefs 
contributed ©1500/ for the institution of the Ravenshaw College 
Improvement Fund.’ The new hostel would finally come into 
being in 1908. The school students who were sharing the hostel 
with the college students now shifted to the new hostel leaving the 
earlier one to be used exclusively by the college students. 


The Proposed Location: The Sunshine Field 


When much concern was expressed for the improvement of the 
College both by the public and the government, an interesting 
development took place. In the government order No. 832 T.G. 
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dated the 13th of June 1906; administrative approval was accorded 
to the acquisition of a plot of land measuring 6 acres for the 
proposed School of Engineering. Dotted with thatched houses 
earlier, the land was now free of any serious encroachment. The 
question of moving the Judge Courts was then under consideration, 
and the District Judge proposed that the above land should be 
made over to him for the purpose. In response to the Judge's 
request, Mr. Heaton, Principal of the Civil Engineering College, 
Sibpur came to Cuttack in August 1906 to look into the matter and 
he reported that the present location of Ravenshaw College, the 
only large residential college of Orissa, was very unsuitable, that 
there was no playground sufficiently large for both the College and 
School, and that there were no quarters for the staff and that its 
expansion was almost impossible, except at a great and prohibitive 
cost. He also noted that, to make the College run efficiently on its 
present site, the following steps were needed to be taken: 


1. Construction of a block connecting the two blocks of 
college buildings, 

Building a Mahammadan hostel, 

Extension of the college garden, 

Construction of hostels, 

Building quarters for the Principal and the Professors. 


ae ot 


He therefore suggested that the proposed Engineering School 
be removed to Jobra, that the College and the Collegiate School 
be removed to the site acquired form the Engineering School, and 
that the present site of the College and the Collegiate School be 
made over to the District Judge.’ 

While discussion regarding the newly acquired land was going 
on, an idea that, instead of the Engineering School, the Collegiate 
School and the College could be removed to Jobra was mooted. 
The Principal and the public were against the idea for they felt 
that such a move would affect education adversely. Of the 168 
students, 114 lived with their parents or guardians who, because 
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of financial constraints, would not be able to stay in hostels. Jobra 
would be too far for them to commute and, with a large number 
of students being placed at a disadvantage, their education would 
suffer. Protests were voiced from all quarters against the relocation 
of the College and the School. 

The Commissioner of the Division, Mr. Greer, recommended 
the removal (a) of the Engineering School to Jobra and (b) of the 
Collegiate School to the proposed Engineering School site; he also 
suggested that the buildings connected with the Collegiate and 
Survey School might be advantageously utilised by the College, 
with additional provision for a residence for the Principal. 

In February, 1907, Sir A. Fraser, visited the locality, and, while 
agreeing to the proposal to remove the School of Engineering to 
Jobra, he noted that the scheme for moving the Collegiate School 
away from the College could not be taken up at once and that the 
site which had been acquired for the purpose should be utilised for 
the Collegiate School. 

Six acres of land, which lay to the western side of Telenga Bazaar 
and had already been acquired for the Engineering School was 
however not considered adequate for the Collegiate School. It was 
therefore proposed to acquire in addition 14 acres of land to have 
a compact block of 20 acres. The question of this acquisition was 
ordered to be taken up soon in anticipation of the school shifting 
scheme. It was feared that buildings might spring up on the land 
and afterwards their demolition cost would be very high. 

Acquisition of land for developmental work would usually 
involve displacement. And displacement of any kind is sure to give 
rise to some form of resistance. Certain tenants of Telenga Bazaar 
and Sampurnaya Bazar presented a memorial to the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, dated 8® May 1907, signed by Dinabandhu 
Mohanty and others.” The memorialists said that the acquisition 
of their land would cause them much hardship and they suggested 
two alternative courses of action. These were (1) to acquire the 
additional 14 acres towards the west of 6 acres already acquired or 
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(2) to acquire Rajabagicha which lay towards the east of Telenga 
Bazaar and did not adjoin the afore-mentioned 6 acres. 

The Commissioner of the Orissa Division consulted the 
Collector of Cuttack and the Principal of Ravenshaw College 
about the matter and wrote to the D.P.I. that the first suggestion 
advanced by the memorialists, if carried out, would entail 
expenditure almost prohibitive as there were a good many pucca 
houses there. As regards the second alternative offered by them 
relating to the acquisition of Rajabagicha that was not contiguous 
with the area of 6 acres already acquired and being at one corner 
of the town and some distance from the centre, it would not make 
a desirable site for the school and the objections raised against its 
removal to Jobra would apply to it also although to a somewhat 
less degree.** 

The D.P.I. agreed with the Commissioner. He also felt that, 
owing to lack of funds, submitting plans and estimates for the 
proposed new Collegiate School would amount to an exercise 
in futility: “It is however very desirable, for reasons recorded by 
His Honour the Lieutenant Governor in his note of the 23 July 
1907, that the land for the School should be acquired as soon as 
practicable. 1 submit, therefore, the draft declaration and papers 
in connection with this project and I request that the approval of 
Government may be accorded as practicable to the acquisition of 
this land and that the necessary expenditure may, if possible, be 
met from the allotment made in the year 1908-1909 in the Public 
Works Department budget for educational projects. 

“As Government will observe, a total area of 13 acres, 2 roads 
and 23.01 poles is to be acquired. Of this area, 3 acres and 24. 688 
poles are Khasmahal lands and need not be acquired under the 
Land Acquisition Act. The balance of 10 acres 1 road and 38.382 
poles are to be acquired under that Act.” 

W.S. Milne wrote back referring to the Commissioner's report 
that it was a question for the Government to decide whether to pay 
266,539 for 10 acres of land not intended for immediate use. Even 
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if the Government had money to buy the land they would not have 
funds for the School. The Government therefore decided not to 
proceed to acquire the land. “It seems to be time for us to take stock 
of our financial position to see what schemes we have on hand, and 
what we can carry through with our limited resources. It would 
be well perhaps if the Director of Public Instruction arranged his 
schemes in their order of relative importance and worked at some 
definite financial programme. ® 

The idea of immediately buying additional land was therefore 
dropped. The project for shifting the school to the new site was 
postponed to a future date. 

There was, however, a private house with a compound wall 
owned by someone from Jajpur on the 6 acres of the acquired 
land mentioned above. The house was converted to a hostel 
temporarily for the school, where 5 school boys stayed including 
Prana Krushna Parija, one of the most illustrious sons of Orissa 
and the pride of Ravenshaw. He writes in his autobiography that 
the geography teacher, Satyabadi Nayak was superintendent of this 
hostel. Around this time, in 1906, the Headmaster of the School, 
Mohini Mohan Choudhury was succeeded by Benimadhaba Das 
M.A. who was transferred from Ravenshaw College, where he had 
served as a lecturer in philosophy.” 

In 1907, when the Lieutenant Governor made his decision 
known that Ravenshaw College, Cuttack would continue to 
function at its existing site, he also suggested that the houses on 
the frontage of the street running at right angles to the road be 
acquired to facilitate the better functioning of the College.?® 

The D.P1. Bengal submitted a proposal for the acquisition of 
a plot of land, together with the houses on it near Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack, at an estimated cost of ₹22,692=10=9. The D.P. 
also recommended the provision of a mess for the Mahammadan 
students of Ravenshaw College as an experimental measure at 
an aggregate annual cost of ₹480 with effect from 1 April 1909. 
The Government, however, did not agree to the proposal and 
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replied that, though the experiment was well worth trying, as the 
Mahammadans in Cuttack were poor and backward, financial 
considerations rendered it inexpedient that it should be carried 
out immediately.” 

The D.P. I. during his inspection of Ravenshaw College and 
Collegiate School in July 1908, had proposed the building of 
quarters for the Principal in terms of the resolutions of the 
Government of India no. 319-331, dated the 16® May, 1906, 
and a site had been selected by him with the approval of the 
Commissioner. A draft declaration and an estimate amounting to 
737,294 had been prepared. 

Several other projects were also considered in connection 
with the improvement of the College. A note was prepared by Mr. 
Levinge, then Commissioner of the Division, examining various 
such projects. Mr. James, when officiating as D.P.1., visited the 
institution in July 1909, and recorded a note in which he stated the 
urgency of the different schemes proposed in Mr. Levinge’s note, 
and included his own observations. 

With regard to the provision of quarters for the Principal he 
said that “it came next in order of urgency to the water supply; 
that the site adjoining the college compound selected for the 
purpose, was in all respects, suitable, and that it was desirable 
that this land should be acquired and a suitable house built for 
the Principal who suffered much inconvenience owing to his 
having to live a considerable distance from the college.” He added 
that it was extremely desirable that the acquisition of the plot 
of land to the east, designed as a site for the Principal's quarters 
should be proceeded with at the earliest possible date; that the 
advantage to the college, and to the Principal himself, of his living 
close to the college was fully recognised and that the site that had 
been suggested was very convenient and suitable, except for its 
costliness. 

The acquisition of this land, he said, should be regarded as a 
settled thing to be carried out as soon as the money to meet the 
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cost can be found and that this should be done at the earliest 
date possible, since the Principal's residence near the College is a 
pressing and urgent requirement. 

The notes of the Commissioner and of Mr. James were laid 
before the Lieutenant Governor, on 26 September 1909. His 
Honour, while accepting the proposals made, ordered that the 
acquisition of land for the Principal's quarters “should come low 
down on the list.” 

His Honour also decided that the Collegiate School should be 
removed from the college compound to the site originally acquired 
for the proposed Engineering School.” 


RELOCATION OF THE THREE PREMIER INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
REGION 


The shifting of the school, however, did not take place for the 
next three years and, when it did, it was not to the site originally 
earmarked for it, which is the present Sunshine Field. Sunshine 
Field remains the school playground till today. 

In 1912, when Bihar and Orissa were separated from Bengal 
and constituted into a new province, N.L. Hallward, who had 
succeeded Samuel Ager as the Principal of the College in 1892, 
was appointed the D.P.l. of the new province. He was fully aware 
of the acute space constraint that the two growing educational 
institutions were labouring under. He visited the College in his 
new capacity. He favoured shifting of the school in July 1912 
temporarily to another building near the Cuttack Jail. The building 
now houses Cuttack City Hospital. Horse carriages and bullock 
carts provided the only modes of transport then. The park nearby 
named after Gaurisankar, the founder of Utkal Dipika and one of 
the pioneering leaders of the Oriya Movement, was created much 
later. A site measuring 6 1/2 acres lying close to it was purchased for 
the school building, which would eventually go to the Girls’ School 
in compliance with the decision taken by Nathan Committee. 
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As the College continued to function in its own place, the 
pressing need for space for students’ accommodation was met by 
running numerous messes in rented houses. The house at Oriya 
Bazaar belonging to Janakinath Bose, father of Subhas Chandra 
Bose, was also taken on rent until January 1920 (Appendix VI). 

Under the scheme prepared by the Nathan Committee, more 
attention was now given to Ravenshaw College. On 20 August 
1913, the Nathan Committee discussed with some leading 
personalities in Orissa * about matters related to the College. The 
committee prepared a report that was signed by R. Nathan, K.S. 
Caldwell, R.W.F. Shaw, Raja Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo and 
Madhusudan Das. A long excerpt is given below: 3! 


“...We have carefully examined the existing site, the 
buildings upon it and its surroundings. This examination 
has made it clear to us that the college cannot be where 
it now stands. The space is confined and bordered by 
bazaar; the buildings are cramped and are for the most 
part unsuitable for college use. A fine residential college 
which is to take a prominent place in the new University 
cannot possibly be inaugurated under these conditions. It 
is necessary to find a new and spacious site and to build 
the college afresh. The existing college has developed out 
of a high school, and when it became impossible to carry 
on both the institutions on the original site, the school 
was removed and the college left behind. We think that 
this arrangement was unsound and that the proper course 
would have been to remove the college and to leave the old 
grounds and buildings to the school. This mistake should 
now be rectified. The school is at present unsuitably housed 
in a hired building and a new site has been acquired for 
building a new school. This scheme may be abandoned 
and the school may return to its original home. Once the 
college has been removed the present site and buildings 
will make a very good district high school in a suitable 
portion of the town. 
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A site is urgently required for the Ravenshaw High 
School for Girls and various proposals for acquiring land 
for the purpose have been made. We think that the site 
purchased for the high school may very appropriately be 
used for the girls’ school. It is well located and its area ( 
about 6 1/, acres ) should be ample for the purpose. Funds 
provided for building the high school may be set against 
the capital expenditure of the new college. 

An admirable site is fortunately available for the 
college, namely the Chauliagunj maidan or the old race 
course, situated near the railway station. The site comprises 
about 80 acres of good high land with a sandy soil. It is 
very open and there is a road all round it. It will provide 
ample accommodation not only for the new college and 
its playgrounds, but also for a second college when this 
becomes necessary. 

The land is in possession of Government as pattadar and 
it is estimated that the private rights in it can be acquired 
for a sum of ₹1,100. We also propose to acquire two pieces 
of land outside the main area to prevent the erection of 
bazaars, etc. on them, and also because the bigger of the 
two plots will form an excellent site for the houses of two 
members of the staff. We have prepared, with the assistance 
of the local engineers, a site plan, showing the proposed 
general arrangement of the main college block, the science 
laboratories, residential quarters for 400 students, the 
residence of the Principal and a number of the members of 
the staff, the outhouses, etc. The plan also includes a large 
hall for general lectures, college functions, etc., which we 
are glad to report will be provided by private munificence. 
The group of buildings will be situated in the north of the 
maidan; beyond them will lie the playing fields. When a 
second college is needed, it can be located at the south end 
of the maidan (Appendix VII). 

Estimates of the capital cost of land acquisition, laying 
out of grounds, buildings and equipment amounts to 
7 8,92,548 exclusive of the cost of the hall which is estimated 
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at 71,00,000. Accommodation has been provided on a 
liberal scale and with due regard to the circumstance that 
Ravenshaw College, which will provide honours courses 
and teaching for the B.Sc. degree, will occupy a different 
position in the University to the other external colleges. 
Against this expenditure may be set off a sum of ?1,70,000, 
the savings resulting from the use of the present college 
premises for the Ravenshaw High School....” 


Nathan Committee firmly expressed its opinion with regard 
to the location of each of those educational institutions including 
Ravenshaw College, Ravenshaw High School and Ravenshaw 
Girls’ High School, which was immediately accepted after years of 
indecision by the administration. 


PLANS FOR THE COLLEGE IN THE NEW LOCATION 


The project for the construction of new buildings for Ravenshaw 
College at an estimated cost of ?9,30,708 received administrative 
approval from the Government soon after the land was acquired.” 
Havilland Le Mesurier, the then Chief Secretary to Government of 
Bihar and Orissa, conveyed the information of this to the D.P I. of the 
province. The Public Works Department was requested to allocate 
funds for the collection of construction materials at an early date. 
By the next year, when the War began, the budget and estimate 
of the proposed college buildings called for rethinking. It was felt 
that, in the situation prevailing at the time, the budget was likely 
to exceed the original one and, should this happen, the permission 
of the Government of India would be required. As it had been 
decided that the College must be moved from its existing site, the 
proposed solution was not to begin construction of the college 
buildings in its entirety. The idea was to build the science wing 
first, and add the arts wing later. The plan for the College had not 
been finalised. It was therefore thought appropriate by some of the 
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officials to make no provision for the college buildings in the draft 
budget of the coming year.” 

The idea did not find favour with the D.P.I. In his letter on 
20.10.1914, he wrote “I am afraid I must altogether dissent from 
the proposal to omit all provision for Ravenshaw College from 
next year’s budget. We have already in the current year’s budget 
made an allotment of one lakh of rupees for the collection of bricks 
etc. and the people of Orissa confidently expect the work to go 
forward. They would be extremely disappointed and dissatisfied 
if we made no provision in next year’s budget. And we should lay 
ourselves open to the reproach of lukewarmness in a matter which 
we have professed to regard as one of outstanding importance... 
We may address India now and ask for sanction to commence 
work on a portion of the scheme. A history of the project should 
be given and its great importance insisted on, not only from the 
point of view of education in Orissa but also on political grounds. 
The people of Orissa are being asked to sacrifice a great deal in 
abandoning the Calcutta for Patna University: and the only way 
of allaying the discontent which would arise is by providing them 
at once with an up to date local college. The detail plans are under 
preparation, and if the total cost exceeds ten lakhs, for the whole 
scheme will be submitted to the Government of India for approval. 
Meanwhile plans and estimates for certain arbitrary buildings 
have been completed and the Local Government in Cuttack 
is anxious to start work on these. In view of the importance of 
making headway with the project as pointed out above the hope 
that the Government of India will agree to these being taken in 
hand forthwith. They are residential buildings for the professors 
and all within the admissible outlay...” 


A.M. MiLLwWooD, THE ARCHITECT 


J}.F. Munnings, an architect from Sydney, Australia who was 
commissioned to build the new capital of Patna in 1912, wrote to 
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Mr. Gait on 2.11.1914, that A.M. Millwood, who was his associate 
and who was assigned the task of designing Ravenshaw College 
buildings would set to work on them in a fortnight and for this 
he urgently needed a good Indian draftsman. The drawings would 
not take long after that, wrote Munnings.” 

In less than a year, Munnings wrote to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa on 5 October, 1915 that the plans 
and estimates for Ravenshaw College were ready. A set of these 
was sent to the Superintending Engineer, Orissa circle, on the 
same week, on 9* October.’ 

W.S. Bremner, Superintending Engineer, Orissa Circle 
submitted on 10 November 1915 a revised rough estimate for 
Ravenshaw College to Secretary, Bihar and Orissa. An abstract of 
the cost was prepared under the heads of, i. grounds, ii. buildings 
and iii. equipment. The estimate for the grounds came to © 31,697 
against ¢16,000 in the original rough estimate. The excess was there 
because there was no provision in the earlier estimate for drainage, 
roads and plantation and levelling the compound and improving 
the playground. The high cost of levelling the compound was 
due to provision having been made for carting good earth for the 
playground as the soil was almost pure sand. 

As to the buildings, they included the college main block, 
physical laboratory, chemistry laboratory, hostels for Hindu 
students and residential quarters for the Principal and LE.S. 
Professors. They also included a gymnasium. The quarters of the 
Principal and for one LE.S. officer were nearly ready. The total cost 
of the buildings excluding the hall, which was to be built from 
contributions, amounted to ?10,24,708 against the original rough 
estimate of ?9,14,708 The escalation of costs was caused almost 
entirely by the cost of the ceiling of the main block and the hostels. 
The increase of expenditure in both cases was due to the plinth 
area of the buildings as designed being very much in excess of 
what was provided in the rough estimate. 
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For the hostels, the rough estimate provided 2 blocks of 17695 
square feet, each @ 7 The detailed revised estimate provided 
2 blocks of 28550 sft. each @ 6/9. There were new estimates for 
the subsidiary buildings. The provision for a gas installation was 
substantially reduced as it was proposed to take one of the gas 
generators from the existing College. The former rough estimate 
made no provision for an electric installation. A rough estimate 
was prepared for such installation and ₹40,000 was provided. It 
was proposed to have some power plant for the water and electric 
installation.” 

Soon an informal meeting was held in the government 
architect's office, Bankipore, on Monday and Tuesday, 15 and 
16 November 1915, where the plans prepared by Millwood for 
Ravenshaw College were examined and discussed. 

Those who were present at the meeting and participated in the 
discussion included, 


G.L. Searight, Superintending Engineer, Bihar and Orissa, 

J.C. Jennings, officiating Director of Public Instruction, Bihar 
and Orissa, 

J.F. Munnings, architect, Patna city, 

A.M. Millwood, architect, Ravenshaw College, 

H. Jackson, Professor of Physics, Patna College, 

Dr. K.S. Caldwell, Professor of Chemistry, Patna College, 

H. Lambert, Principal, Ravenshaw College, 

Mr. R.F. Cooper, 

N.N. Raye, Principal, 1.S.O., 

Mr. Awadh Bihari Singh, representing the nine anna share of 
the Banaili Raj. 


After much discussion it was agreed that a gas plant and a water 
tower were needed, and these should be located to the south- 
west of the western residential block in the neighbourhood of 
the servants’ quarters. The following alterations were also agreed 
upon: 
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Residential Block 
In the residential blocks the large one-seated rooms should 
each be divided into two rooms. These would measure 
approximately 10'× 6’. 
Physical Laboratory 
In the physical laboratory the eastern practical room on the 
ground floor and the rooms above the same on the upper 
floor should be somewhat curtailed, the western partition 
wall of the same being moved some 5 ft. eastward; the 
adjacent rooms on the west would thus be correspondingly 
enlarged. 

Main Block - Arts 

a. The principal's office, the clerks’ office, the store room 
and the visitors’ room should be moved from the 
ground floor to the upper floor. This will involve the 
removal of a partition wall from the lower storey to the 
upper storey. 

b. The pillars in the college hall should be removed. The 
whole of the floor space is needed for the audience. This 
is the only serious alteration requested. It is regrettable 
that there was a misunderstanding on this point, the 
educational authorities believing that the necessity of 
a clear floor space was understood, whilst the architect 
concerned was unaware that this condition was 
essential. Had a line-plan of the Hall been submitted 
the defect would have been removed earlier. 

c. Inthe wing corresponding to the Hall the lower space 
is to be divided into two rooms and the upper space 
into four, whereas in the plans the reverse arrangement 
is shown. The change will permit better lighting in the 
four small rooms thus obtained. It may be noted that 
the partition between the four rooms should be light 
and easily removable, in case it is necessary to obtain 
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two larger rooms on the upper storey instead of four 
smaller ones.” 38 


After all these developments the work was stopped under the 
general orders of the Government of India on account of the 
need for economy during the War. However, the construction 
of the residences for the Principal and the senior Professor were 
meanwhile completed and were occupied. Since the project had 
been administratively approved at an estimated cost of 79,30,708 
in 1913 and provision for it had been made in the P.W.D. budget 
for 1913-14, it was expected that the P.W.D would provide funds 
for it when work was to resume after the War. 


PREPARATIONS FOR RESUMING CONSTRUCTION 


After the War, discussion began on resuming the construction 
work. Because of the War the cost of construction was expected to 
go up; the estimate was under normal condition at ?9,72,658and 
in War condition - ©10, 90,040. The question of giving the revised 
administrative approval for ₹10, 90,040 was referred to the Education 
Department on 20.12.18. The Government felt the need to get the 
work done in two years through a big contraction firm. 

As the urgency of the construction of the college buildings was 
seriously felt the officiating superintending engineer, Orissa circle, 
Srish Chandra Chakravertti, chief engineer, PWD, Bihar and 
Orissa Province, W.S. Bremner and the architect, A.M. Millwood 
immediately started planning for the laying of the foundation 
stone. 

Chakravertti wrote to Bremner that he was informed that His 
Honour would come to open the Leper Asylum on 11 November 
1919 and in the same evening lay the foundation stone of 
Ravenshaw College. Chakravertti wanted to reach a final decision 
on the place where the foundation stone would be laid. He also 
requested Bremner to instruct him on the following points: 
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1. Ithink Naraj sandstone will do. If the stone be laid in plinth 
and exposed would it be necessary to have any inscriptions 
on it? 

2. The exact position where the stone to be laid may kindly 
be decided by you. 

3. 1 presume the cut of the stone and the other necessary 
things will be chargeable against the government. 


Chakravertti also informed Bremner about an informal 
conference that was held at the Commissioner's residence on 6 
September 1919, in which it had been decided that the cost of 
the ceremonies would be met from public subscriptions. Rev. 
Grundy would manage the ceremony for the Leper Asylum and 
Mr. Lambert, the one to be held at Ravenshaw College. “We shall 
have to arrange for the actual foundation stone laying only,’ wrote 
Chakravertti.” 

The chief engineer Bremner forwarded to Chakravertti plans 
of the new buildings. He gave instruction as to where the stone 
would be laid at the plinth level. And he also wrote that a large 
scale drawing showing the exact dimension of the stone with full- 
size inscription would be sent to him.” 

He added further that if fine-grained sandstone was available at 
Naraj, similar to that used for the cornerstones in the Shelter and 
Baptist Mission Hostel, that would do. If suitable stone could not 
be obtained at Naraj, stone was to be obtained in Bhubaneswar. 

A.M. Millwood, officiating government architect, Bihar 
and Orissa sent the details of the foundation stone to be laid at 
Ravenshaw College (Appendix VIII). 

Bremner continued to enquire from time to time about the 
progress of the work. On 5 November Chakravertti wrote, “With 
regard to the foundation stone for the Ravenshaw College we 
have been compelled to get a stone from Calcutta through Messrs 
Martin & Co who are also having the inscriptions done there. 
The ordinary kind of Bhubaneswar stone would not take the style 
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of letters wanted very well on account of the very fine corners 
required. The fine-grained variety is too soft and will not weather 
well. In these circumstances fine-grained Chuna stone is being 
obtained which will be satisfactory from all respects. The thickness 
of the stone available is 74" instead of 20”, but Messrs Martin 
&Co are of opinion that this is the usual thickness required for 
foundation stones. The back of the stone will of course be partly 
built in masonary as soon as it is laid. Other arrangements are 
progressing well....” Brenmer was not happy with the choice. He 
wrote to Chakravertti, “It is a pity that you could not get some local 
stone, as it is always most satisfactory to use the local material for 
this class of work. 7%" thick instead of 20” will answer but the 
latter would have been preferable.” 

Bremner added that the estimates of expenditure on buildings 
of Ravenshaw College would be sent to Chakravertti as soon as 
they were formally sanctioned. He also mentioned that, with 
regard to staff, Mr. Brij Narayan, assistant engineer, who had 
considerable experience of building work at Patna, would be 
attached to Chakravertti’s Circle. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARMISTICE AND THE FOUNDATION 
STONE-LAYING CEREMONY 


November 11, 1919 was the anniversary day of the Armistice - 
the Armistice that had been signed a year before to end World 
War I and to usher in a new world of hope and promise. It was 
to be celebrated in silence for two minutes at 11 am of the local 
time in every part of the British Empire. At Cuttack, the official 
circular dated 10th November - a copy of the same forwarded to 
the Principal, Ravenshaw College - said that a gun would be fired 
from the collectorate to give the signal. 

For the city of Cuttack it was a historic occasion. The Lieutenant 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, Sir Edward Gait was in the city in 
connection with three significant events. At 8.15 in the morning 
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he inaugurated the Leper Asylum near Nayabazaar. At 4 in the 
afternoon, he held a Durbar through the rains to honour the Raja 
of Kanika in recognition of his hereditary rights. Finally, he went 
to lay the foundation stone of the buildings of Ravenshaw College. 

A news item in Ukal Dipika read, “Thus three great, not only 
great but historical functions were performed on the 11 of this 
month of November which was being celebrated throughout the 
British Empire as it was the date on which the Armistice was 
signed.” The foundation was laid by His Honour in the last year 
of his Indian service and “he made a happy choice of the date 
and so far as Orissa is concerned it augurs well.” Before the 
foundation stone laying ceremony started, Principal Lambert gave 
the following account of the College, its history and its prospects: 

The school started in 1841. However, for some years to come 
there was not much enthusiasm among people for English 
education. Improvements were noticed from 1858 onwards. 
The student strength doubled in five-year’s time. Even though 
scholarships were provided then, the students in Orissa were 
reluctant to go to distant centres for higher education. In 1868 
the school was elevated to a High School and the first year started 
with six students. For one year Law Class also had opened and law 
examinations were held.... 

Gradually the college building was developed and in 1894 
a separate block was built for science class. In 1905, the college 
building was further expanded to accommodate both literature 
and science classes. As the School shifted in 1912 and the Survey 
School in 1915, though more space was available for the college 
use, it was not enough.... 

As to the student number in the college it increased to number 
100 in 1890, 180 in 1907, 315 in 1912 and in that year in1919 it 
was 512. As to the College, in 1876 when the first grade college was 
established, it had one Principal, one Professor and one Lecturer. 
In 1896 the number of teaching staff increased to 8. 
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The revised regulations of Calcutta University of 1907 required 
that for the teaching of science and other subjects more teachers 
were to be appointed. According to the new regulations therefore 
the ten subjects in the pass course, five in the honours course and 
occasional M.A. classes were reduced to 5 for pass course and 3 
in honours course. M.A. and B.L. were removed. Nonetheless, the 
number of teaching staff was increased to 17 in 1912. After the 
Patna University regulations were introduced, the teaching staff 
number increased to 31 in 1919. In the last three years 4 in pass 
and 2 in honours extra subjects were added. 

To provide accommodation tothe students was the responsibility 
of the College. Within two years of the first hostel accommodation 
was made in 1887, a superintendent was appointed who stayed in 
the hostel. Medical facilities were also provided for the students. 
Nine years later, when it was enlarged and the first storey was 
built, the entire hostel could accommodate 150 students. In 1908 
a new hostel was built. The Collegiate School and the Survey 
School students were removed from the ‘old hostel and the entire 
building could be used for college students only. However, in 1918, 
to accommodate increasing number of college students, three 
students messes were opened under the supervision of the college 
authorities. It was planned that the new buildings would have 
residential hostels with provision for 400 students. The teaching 
staff also would stay in their nearby quarters thus initiating close 
interaction between teachers and students which was not possible 
so far. Besides, the possibilities of having students’ common room, 
economics society, debating clubs for English, Oriya, Bengali and 
Urdu languages, Students’ Cooperative Society would eventually 
be set up. 

Additionally, the physical training activities could be enhanced. 
The facilities for the physical training started in 1891 and in the 
next year 1892 it was made compulsory for the students and a 
Games Club was established...” 

It was after the Principal spoke that the long-wished-for 
ceremony for which everyone was gathered was performed. Utkal 
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Dipika wrote on 29.11.1919, “Sir Edward Gait, well known as a 
scholar and no less as an able administrator laid the foundation of 
the new buildings of Ravenshaw College with an opening speech 
which was extremely appropriate and sympathetic. “The Oriyas 
are Oriyas,” said Sir Gait. In these days of “enfranchisement” and 
“self-determination” it will not do to dot the Oriyas as a discount. 
They, i.e. the Oriyas admit because it is an undeniable and 
indisputable fact that the Patna University Committee under the 
able presidentship of Mr. Nathan formulated schemes which have 
borne fruits in many and various ways or in the words of His Honor 
“but also in numerous improvements in the individual colleges. 


CTE; 


4 GOVERNOR 


This stone was loid by The Hon'ble Sir Edward Albert Goit K.C.S.l. C.LE. 1.C.S. 
Lieutenant-Governor Bihor and Orissa on Nov. 11th 1919 
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Ravenshaw College has already 
benefited in many ways by the action 
taken on the recommendation of this 
Committee. The number of teachers 
has been nearly doubled. Various 
new subjects have been added to the 
course of studies. The old building 
of the Collegiate School and Survey 
School have been handed over to 
the College for classroom use and 
the hostel accommodation has been 
largely increased... Utkal Dipika 
continued to cite excerpts from 
Sir Gait's speech, “The foundation 
laid is not only for the relief of the 
present congested conditions of the 
college with its growing population 
which required larger and more 
commodious accommodations but 
the foundation has also been laid 
for a further and more ambitious 


Sir Edward Gait Wt. Governor of development namely a “separate 
Bihar-Orisso Province laid he University with its own character its 
foundation stone of Ravenshaw ma £ p 
College on 11 November 1919, OWN examination and its own inter- 
Courtesy: Madhusudan Das collegiate and University teaching.’ 
Museum, Cullock The paper wrote, “the prospect is 
no doubt hopeful and promising and “sooner or later the time 
must come” when this must reach its goal. We therefore hold that 
His Honour's speech was neither ceremonial nor conventional, 
because His Honour is a matter-of-fact man and he means what 
he said...” 
The possibility of elevating Ravenshaw College to the status of a 
university sooner or later as suggested by the Lieutenant Governor, 
made Oriyas incredibly happy. The idea was presented at a time 
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when the Oriya Movement was at its peak. The disappointment that 
Orissa did not get a university and that instead its prime college was 
affiliated to Patna University went very deep. A document, titled 
The Oriya Movement was brought out to arouse public opinion 
and alert Oriya, Indian and British administration of Orissa’s need 
for a distinct identity of its own. The comprehensive document in 
its proposed scheme for Orissa visualised a university for Orissa 
complete in all respects. The book was published in December 
1919 soon after the foundation stone was laid.** 

On the eve of the visit of Sir Edward Gait, Gopabandhu had 
written in The Samaj on 8 November 1919, about the government 
plans to open universities in Nagpur and Dhaka. Dhaka University 
was expected to be established soon, possibly in April 1920. When 
Patna University was founded there were a lot of discussions, and 
public demand for a university in Orissa was vigorously articulated. 
The Samaj lauded plans for opening universities in other regions; 
it pointed out that, in a similar way, however, Orissa should have a 
university of her own. 

After the ceremony The Samaj reported approvingly the 
encouraging words Lieutenant Governor had said about a future 
university for Orissa. However, doubts were expressed as to how 
soon the promise would take a concrete shape. ...The paper 
referred to the Calcutta University Report that had suggested that 
FA. or Intermediate classes to remain with High Schools, in which 
case there would be space enough for a university to function 
in Ravenshaw College in its new buildings. It was felt that there 
would be High Schools with intermediate classes attached in 
every region in Orissa that would promote higher education. And 
students would have the option of attending college classes in their 
own districts and did not have to come all the way to Ravenshaw 
College. 

It was not certain that Patna University would follow the 
recommendation of Calcutta University. However, a Bihar- 
Orissa Committee was formed to discuss the Calcutta University 
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Report with regard to its relevance to Patna University. Orissa was 
represented in the Committee by Gopabandhu Das and Principal 
Lambert. 


A DREAM IS WOVEN 


At its old site on the bank of Kathajodi the College in its initial 
years had struggled for survival and growth seeking to cope with 
space constraints. It had seen Bengal’s administrative control 
over it coming to an end, mainly because Bihar and Orissa were 
separated from Bengal Presidency and also because the capital of 
British India was shifted from Calcutta to New Delhi. These two 
historic developments in a way led to the creation of the modern 
monuments by the team of architects responsible for building two 
capital cities. When Lutyen designed New Delhi, M.L. Millwood, 
the associate architect of J. F Munnings who was entrusted with 
the task of building the Patna city, designed Ravenshaw College. 

An independent and enlarged campus for the College was 
long overdue. With the foundation stone laying ceremony and 
the encouraging words spoken by the Lieutenant Governor, a new 
dream was woven ... the dream to be an independent university. 
The journey would be long no doubt, but one day it did become 
a reality. 


PROFESSOR JOGESH CHANDRA RAY 


No attempt to write a history of Ravenshaw College could afford 
to ignore the signal contribution of Rai Bahadur Professor Jogesh 
Chandra Ray Vidyanidhi to its growth. The title ‘Vidyanidh? 
was conferred on him by Puri Mukti Mandap in 1910. ‘Rai 
Bahadur’ was awarded to him by the British Government in 1916. 
The accolades that he earned from all over the country for his 
multifarious achievements are too numerous to be listed here. 
In Orissa, he is very dear to Oriyas for his unforgettable role in 
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introducing Samanta Chandra Sekhar’s great work Siddhanta 
Darpana to the wider world. The respect shown to him by his 
students and colleagues in Ravenshaw College bordered on 
worshipful reverence. He was honoured with Doctor of Literature 
by the Utkal University in December 1955 for his contribution to 
the cause of education and Oriya literature. 

Like most of those in Bengal in the late nineteenth century 
who had chosen to serve in colleges near their home, Jogesh 
Chandra Ray would not be too keen to come to a far-off college at 
Cuttack. However, Orissa being a part of the Bengal Province with 
Ravenshaw College affiliated to Calcutta University, the transfer of 
teachers between the affiliated government colleges was a routine 
affair. Jogesh Chandra Ray joined Ravenshaw College when he was 
in his early twenties and the College was still younger. 

Jogesh Chandra joined as a Lecturer in Physical Science in 
Ravenshaw College, on a monthly salary of ?100, in April 1883 
and served for three years. He came to teach at Ravenshaw College 
again in 1889. Professor Ray served the College in its old location 
for thirty- three years in two phases and worked with six successive 
principals. He was promoted provisionally substantively to Class I 
Provincial Educational Service with effect from the 1st of April 1918. 

During this period of service he lived in different houses not far 
away from the College and always walked down to the College. In 
the last phase of his service he stayed for a long period in a house 
at Sahebjada Bazaar. When Professor Jadunath Sarkar joined 
Ravenshaw College in 1919, he stayed with Professor Ray tor three 
weeks before shifting to his own accommodation at Choudhury 
Bazaar. After Professor Ray retired and left Cuttack, the house was 
used by the Congress and Gandhiji stayed here during his first 
visit to Orissa in March 1921. It was named Swaraj Asram and the 
historic house is a heritage site today (See Plate XIII). 

The sundial of Ravenshaw College that has been the symbol of 
the identity of the great institution and which has undergone many 
incarnations was the creation of Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray. He 
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recounts the very interesting story of how he conceived the idea. 
When Professor Hallward was the Principal, Professor Ray was the 
science lecturer. The Principal lived near Jobra, which was far from 
the College. Being a late riser, he had to hurry to the College every 
morning. He carried a small time-piece and adjusted the college 
clock by consulting it. During those days the post office used to 
fire a gun at 1 pm. Everyone set his personal clock accordingly, 
which however did not seem to match that of Hallward. When 
Professor Ray told him of this Hallward apparently said, “The 
gun beat is wrong, my time is correct”. That was the time when 
Professor Ray thought of installing a sundial in the College.*° It was 
eventually made and was installed in the garden of the old college 
building, probably in 1902. The sundial was made during one of 
the summer vacations after days of research on the technology 
involved in making a sundial. Professor Ray wrote a book known 
as Sanku Nirman / Dialling which was published by Dasgupta and 
Company, College Street, in 1908. When the College shifted to 
its present location, the sundial took prime place of pride in the 
quadrangle. In 1993, some parts of the sundial were stolen, which 
made it defunct. In 1994, it was repaired and it worked. After the 
College became a university in 2006, it was again remade (See 
Plate XIV). 

In the summer of 1885, Professor Ray created a garden in the 
College with a sanction of ©1000 from the Director. First, he got 
a well dug and two pumps installed for watering the plants. The 
land was fenced with wire. He got selected plants free of cost from 
Sibpur Botanical garden and procured some plants from Calcutta 
nursery. With additional support of 400 rupees from the College 
fund he made a beautiful garden adding big trees in the college 
compound. The garden served as a useful botanical garden for the 
students. Visitors often came to see it. 

As a teacher, Professor Ray enthralled students in the 
classroom, where he often brought plant samples to explain the 
subject taught. Before proceeding to present the botanical analysis 
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of a plant sample, he would talk about its history, its geographical 
origin, and its usefulness to society. He also asked his students to 
sow seeds in the college garden and observe them germinate. He 
accompanied them to the garden and explained various theories 
much to their delight.” His discussions on multifarious topics 
at public forums were no less captivating. He remained close to 
Oriya Young Men's Association. In a meeting where he presided, 
the student attendance reportedly rose to one thousand.” 

Ravenshaw College in those days was closely associated with 
the literary and cultural associations which were active at Cuttack. 
Utkal Sahitya Samaj, founded in 1903, was a vibrant centre for 
literary and intellectual discussions where the faculty members 
from Ravenshaw College often delivered talks which were 
attended by a large number of students. In one such meeting held 
on 15 April 1915, Professor Ray read an essay entitled ‘Itihasara 
Krama’ that was later published in Utkala Sahitya in 1916.3 In this 
he dwelt at length on a scientific approach to writing history and 
suggested that an association, Anusandhan Samiti be established 
for doing research for compiling the history of Orissa. 

He reorganised the science laboratory in the College and an X 
Ray machine was installed here for the first time. His wide range 
of science experiments were enthusiastically acclaimed. The chief 
of Badamba garjat set up a science laboratory in the state under his 
recommendation which helped the people of Badamba in getting 
water from the waterfall and exposed young boys to various 
advancements made in the field of science. 

Professor Ray was a man with simple tastes and preferred to 
wear Indian dresses made from Indian textiles. A pair of tusser 
trousers and a jacket of the same material which was buttoned 
from the neck, were what he wore daily. His multi-hued umbrella, 
usually known as baghanisa halana ( referring to seven colours of 
the rainbow) made him a striking and colourful figure." 

The Udyog Samiti that he founded at Cuttack in 1898 was a 
swadeshi venture. He opened a cooperative store in a rented house 
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by the main road near the cutcheri for the sale of Indian textiles, 
dresses, oil, paper etc. which he procured from Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras and other places. 

As one of the commissioners of the Cuttack Municipality, he 
worked hard to ensure better water supply and prevent water-borne 
epidemics in the city, bring improvement in the road conditions 
and to redesign houses to prevent fire out breaks. 

In 1910, the approach of Halley's Comet created panic with 
media reports announcing that the end of the world was near. 
Professor Ray toured various parts of the province and addressed 
the general public at several meetings held near the Puri Temple 
and at the Cuttack Town Hall assuring them that the comet's tail 
would not harm the earth.” 

When it was time for this worthy and versatile professor of 
Ravenshaw College to retire, The Oriya wrote, “Professor Ray is 
about to retire from Government service. He devoted the best part 
of his life for the educational advancement of the Oriyas. It was 
mainly through his singular efforts that ... till then unnoticed Oriya 
genius came to light. Samanta Chandrasekhar, the modern Indian 
Tycho and the simple dweller of a thatched hut amidst the hills of 
Khandapara would have wasted his genius in the desert hilly air 
but for the searching soul of Professor Ray. But the discoverer still 
remains undiscovered amidst the Ravenshaw College Botanical 
gardens regularly plying his routine work of University curriculum 
for the last 30 years. His scientific genius and fine literary tastes 
outgrew the humdrum drudgery of professional task and he has 
been able to enrich Bengalee literature by his masterly volumes on 
Hindu astrology, popular physics, jewels, lexicography, philology 
and grammar. But with all this inventive genius has been kept, 
has been cribbed and confused in the cage of service and his very 
useful life practically wasted in regular routine work. 

“Orissa owes to him much. Gratitude, the offspring of the higher 
nature of man, demands certain services in return. Not to speak of 
an unselfish display of gratitude, the best selfish return would be 
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to utilise his inventive genius for the , 
exploration of the hidden resources or Ne 
of Orissa. The time is advancing fast. | 
a1 + 
p 


The loiterer is sure to be left behind. 
Without an initial step to guard one’s 
own, foreign exploitation of Orissa’s 
resources will inevitably follow. 
Mysore is opening the eyes of the 
Indian chiefs in this direction. We 
appeal to the enlightened and cultured 
maharajas and chiefs of Orissa and Jogesh Chandra Roy 
Ganjam, particularly the young 

Maharaja of Mayurbhanj, Kalahandi and Bamra of Orissa and 
the young and worthy scion of the Gajapatis of Orissa- the Raja 
of Parlakhemundi of Ganjam to move on the matter and utilise 
the genius of one who knows and loves Oriya and can profitably 
employ it for the benefit of the country and the people.” 

He retired in 1919, two years before the College shifted to its 
present site. To bid him a befitting farewell, Professor Jadunath 
Sarkar got his portrait painted by Jamini Ray, a renowned artist of 
the country. The painting was unveiled at a public farewell function 
at the Cuttack Town Hall presided over by M.S. Das.™ It was attended 
by almost all the illustrious personalities of Orissa apart from the 
students and faculty of Ravenshaw College. The event received wide 
coverage in all the newspapers in Orissa (See Plate XV). 

A member of the College management board, Jogesh Chandra 
was always an active participant in shaping the plans and policies 
to be adopted for the shifting of the College. He visited the College 
as an expert advisor and also as an examiner to the new place on 
the request of Principal Lambert with whom he had worked for a 
long period and who had the highest regard for him. 

Raibahadur Jogeshh Chandra Ray Vidyanidhi stands tall in the 
history of the growth of Ravenshaw College and in the life of the 
Oriyas. 
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Cutack, 20" January, 1885 to the Secretary to the Govt of Bengal, 
Govternment of Bengal, general Department, Education Branch, 
January 1885, File 3, No. 1/12, February 1885, Acc. No. 22, 624, 
OSA. 

7. UD., 12.3.1887. 

8. Statement showing the information called for the Director of 
Public Instruction Bengal. No. 332A, dated 10*® February 1898 of 
number of pupils/students in R. College, School, both hostels and 
also Training College and of its hostel from 1876-1897. The list 
was provided by the Principal of Ravenshaw College, Nilakantha 
Majumdar, OSA. 

9. UD. 29.2.1896. 

10. No. 72 dated Cuttack, the 6* July 1897 From Babu Nilakantha 
Majumdar, officiating Principal, Ravenshaw College to the Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, OSA. 

11. From C.A. Martin, the DPI to the Secretary Govternment of 
Bengal, General Department, No 878A, dated the 23“ March 1898, 
File 3-A/ 1, 3, OSA. 

12. Proceedings for August 1902, Education File 4-C/27, No. 63-75, 
From D.P.L, No. 138 T. 27.4. 1903, Acc-23264, 1904, Government 
of Bengal, General Department of Education, OSA. 
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No 39, dated Calcutta, the 7® January 1904, From L.S.S. O’ 
Malley, Under Secretary, to the Government of Bengal, General 
Department, To the D.P.I. Bengal, Acc. 23264, OSA. 

Letter No. 2806 T, dated the 15® October 1902, May, 1904, 
Govternment of Bengal, General Department of Education, 
Acc.23264, OSA 

1904, Education, Acc. 23264, OSA. 

UD., 26.9.1903. 

To The Secretary To the Government of Bengal, General 
Department. From: A. Peddler, F R.C.S., C.LE., D.PI. Bengal, 
Calcutta, 2ndNovember, Education branch, December1904. Acc. 
23341-B. Doc, OSA. 

Government of Bengal, Education Branch December1904. Sub: 
Hindu Hostel for the Ravenshaw College- 31.12. ‘04. Acc. 23341-B. 
Doc, OSA. 

1906, Government of Bengal, March 1906, Acc, 23417, B. Doc, 
OSA. 

Government of Bengal, General Department, Education Branch- 
March 1906, Nos. 130-13, Acc. 23419, B.Doc, OSA. 

July 1910, Nos. 117- 120, From W.R. Gourlay, officiating Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal to the D.P.I. Bengal, Darjeeling, 11 
July 1910. Acc., 24027, B.Doc, OSA. 

UD., 22. 9.1906. 

Accession no: 24,186, Proceedings for November 1908, Nos.139- 
143, OSA. 

FW Duke Esq ICS Commission by the Orissa Division To The 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. No. 4036R, dt. 12th Dec. 
1907, OSA. 

No. 1123 dated Calcutta the 22" January 1908 From A. Earle Esq 
ICS Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, General Department, 
Acc. No. 24,186, OSA. 

W. S. Milne. Secretary, General Department, Government of India. 
2.2.1908. 999 T.G. File 3.5/91-4, OSA. 

Parija Prana Krushna, Akinchanara Jibana Smruti, 1984, Page 27. 
No. 139. A.Earle, D.P. I. Bengal, To The Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, General Deparment. 4.1.1908, Acc. No. 23895. B. Doc, 
OSA. 
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Letter of Under Secretary J.A.L. Swan to the D.P.I., Bengal. 
15.2.1909, OSA. 

Government of Bengal, Edu. Branch, Sub-Ravenshaw College, July 
1910, Nos. 117-120, Acc no. 24027, OSA. 

The Nathan Committee met the following personalities in Orissa: 
The Honourable Mr. F.N. Fisher, L.C.S., Commissioner, Orissa 
Division, 

W. Egerton, Esq,. 1.C.S., Collector , Cuttack, 

The Honourable Rai Sudam Charan Naik Bahadur, 

The Honourable Rai Gokulananda Choudhuri Bahadur, 

Birbar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narudra, Proprietor of Madhupur, 
W.W. Henderson, Esq, Headmaster Ravenshaw School, 

W.V. Duke, Esq., Professor of Economics, Ravenshaw College, 
Babu Ramsankar Ray, Pleader, Cuttack Bar, 

Maulavi Abdus Samadm, District Sub-Registrar, 

Babu Kshirod Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, Editor, Star of Utkal, 

Babu Brajasundar Das, Editor, Mukur, 

Babu Baikuntha Nath Dutta, Secretary, P. M. Academy, 

Babu Atul Chandra Ganguly, Professor of Chemistry, Ravenshaw 
College, 

Babu Mohini Mohan Senapati, Professor of Philosophy, Ravenshaw 
College, 

Babu Dayanidhi Das, Personal Assistant to the Commissioner. 
Report Ravenshaw College, 1914-’15, B. & O.G.P. (P.A.& E.) No. 
56-50+1-8.9.1913, OSA. 

No. 2247 E, Government of Bihar and Orissa, Education 
Department, Education Branch, Ranchi, dated the 27* September 
1913, OSA. 

Government of Bihar and Orissa, Education Department, 
Education Branch, Ranchi, 19.10. 14, OSA. 

Government of Bihar and Orissa, Education Department, 
Education Branch, Ranchi, OSA. 

Government of Bihar and Orissa, Education Department, 
Education Branch, Ranchi, 2.11.1914, OSA. 

Department, Public Works Branch, 11.10.1915, OSA. 

Letter no: 9054, Govt. of Bihar (191) and Orissa. Schedule No 
XXXVI, P.W. Correspondence No. 70, Diary number: 14506B, OSA. 
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Signed by J.C. Jennings on 17.11.1915, OSA. 
Dy. no. 10368 B. Dy 12.9.1919, 7* September 1919, Rai Bahadur 
Srish Chandra Chakravertti, Officiating Superintending Engineer, 
Orissa Circle, Cuttack wrote to W.S. Bremner, Chief Engineer, 
Public Works Department, Bihar and Orissa, Secretariat, Ranchi, 
OSA. 
D.O. No. 8343 B, 12th September 1919, OSA. 
D.O. No. 10203 B, 8® November 1919, OSA. 
UD., 15.11.1919. 
———, 29. 11. 1919 
Two Bachelors of Arts, The Oriya Movement, 1919, pp. 212-231. 
The Samaj, 22.11.1919. 
Ray, Jogesh Chandra, Atmacharita, 2002, p. 197. 
Ibid., p. 208. 
Prana Krushna Parija remembered Professor Ray, for whom he had 
great respect and admiration, in his memoir: 
“Botany became an independent department in 1906 and it 
was taught as an optional fourth subject in Intermediate course. 
Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray who was the Physical Science 
Professor teaching physics, chemistry and botany now was the 
Botany Professor. Comparatively a smaller class, his novel way of 
teaching was highly effective. He used to ask his students, each group 
of two, to sow seeds in an assigned space in the garden. He told 
them to observe seeds sprouting and growing into plants. He came 
to the garden and explained the theories to them. Jogesh Chandra 
had varied interests. The students used to watch him experimenting 
on a windmill and installing it on bank of the Kathajodi. He was 
then compiling a dictionary in Bengali. Once he had asked young 
Parija, to give him a list of varied pithas of Orissa. When Parija went 
on a cycle ride to Kapilas hill with a friend of his, Professor Ray told 
him to write his experience and when Parija did that, he was asked 
to read his piece to his fellow students.” 
(Parija, Prana Krushna, Akinchanara Jibana Smruti, 1984, p. 30.) 
An exceptionally gfted teacher, Professor Ray had possibly seen 
the promise in this young man who would succeed him some day 
and take botany to a much higher global level. Prana Krushna 
Parija, one of the favorite students of Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray 
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49. 
50. 
51. 
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in Ravenshaw College, was the Vice Chancellor of Ukal University 
when an honourary D.Litt. was bestowed on his guru in 1955. 
Sabyasachi, Chhatra Andolanara Itihasa, 1947, pp. 12-24. 

Utkal Sahitya, Baisakha 1322-23, 19® part, Ist Issue, 1914, p. 59. 
Lala Nagendra Kumar Roy, ‘Arddhasatabdi Purbara Ravenshaw 
College, RCCS, 1970, Pages 5-7. 

Chattopadhyay, Arabindo, Joges Chandra Ray Vidyanidhis, 2015, 
p. 53. 

The Oriya, Cuttack, Wednesday, February 5, 1919, vol. 2, No. 8. 
UD., 22.11.919. 
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IV 


A New Phase 


Excitement and Anxiety 


NoN- COOPERATION MOVEMENT 


The laying of the foundation stone for the construction of the new 
college buildings took place at a time when the deep discontent 
prevailing in the country was snow-balling and would soon lead 
to a large-scale agitation against the British. The year 1919 was 
crucial for India as, even if the World War I had ended, the entire 
country was shell-shocked by the violence perpetrated against the 
innocent at Jaliwanawallabag. 

The young students in Ravenshaw were profoundly disturbed 
by the carnage at Jaliwanawallabag. At the same time, the doctrine 
of non-violence expounded by Gandhiji greatly appealed to them. 
Gandhiji’s call for the all India Non-cooperation movement of 
1920 inspired the youth, including school and college students. 
Harekrushna Mahtab, Nabakrushna Choudhury, Jadumani 
Mangaraj, Bhagirathi Mahapatra and Nityananda Kanungo 
were frontline young leaders from the College during this time. 
Harekrushna Mahtab had joined the College as a science student in 
1917. Nabakrushna Choudhury, Kabichandra Kalicharan Patnaik, 
Nityananda Kanungo had also joined the College the same year. 
The young were deeply fascinated by the Russian Revolution and 
a sense of new possibilities filled their hearts. A world of freedom 
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now beckoned them. They read books beyond the syllabi, found in 
New India edited by Annie Besant a source of liberating new ideas. 
Students came to the College wearing dhotis and shirts as was 
the practice prevailing at the time. Young Nabakrushna carried a 
palm-leaf umbrella to the College to demonstrate his disregard for 
convention." 

To these young minds responding to the call for non- 
cooperation was a unique way of expressing their passion and 
affirming their commitment. Harekrushna Mahtab attended the 
Congress session held in September 1920 in Calcutta? and was 
thrilled by Gandhiji’s novel political doctrine. Gopabandhu wrote 
in The Samaj on 30 October 1920 about the powerful impact of the 
call for non-cooperation on students and lawyers in different parts 
of the country. 

The Congress session at Nagpur in December 1920, where the 
policy of non-cooperation was finally accepted by the majority of 
the Congress members, was also attended by Mahtab along with 
Jadumani Mangaraj. When Mahtab discussed with Gopabandhu 
Das his decision to quit the College to plunge into the movement, 
the latter advised him to appear for his B.A. final examination, 
which was to be held shortly, in February 1921. Mahtab and his 
friends cleared their internal test and qualified for the university 
examination. 

Around this time, M.S. Das accepted the position of a minister 
in the Bihar-Orissa province and the event was celebrated in many 
places in Orissa. The college notice on 20.1.1921 issued by the 
Principal-in-Charge, P.O. Whitlock said that a meeting of college 
students would be organised at 4 pm in the college hall to consider 
the resolution of sending a congratulatory message to M.S. Das on 
his appointment as a Minister of the Bihar and Orissa Government. 

Such a decision was, however, resented and criticised by 
those who were strong advocates of non-cooperation with 
the government. At a meeting held in the Town Hall, Cuttack 
organised to felicitate M.S. Das, students, including Mahtab, 
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Nabakrushna Choudhury, Jadumani Mangaraj, Nityananda 
Kanungo and Gokulananda Mohanty distributed pamphlets and 
forced the gathering to pass a resolution criticising M.S. Das for 
accepting the ministership. The students were, however, unaware 
that M.S. Das was intending to accept the post on the condition 
that he would not take a salary, and he later resigned in early 1923. 
The Town Hall matter was reported to Principal Lambert, who 
had returned by then to his post. Lambert wrote to the parents of 
Mahtab and his friends to withdraw their sons from the College; 
they had to leave the College only a week before their B.A. final 
examinations. Later, Choudhury would go to Santinikean and 
Kanungo to Calcutta to resume their studies. Mahtab, on the other 
hand, became a fulltime Congress worker.’ 

The call for non-cooperation soon aroused irrepressible 
enthusiasm among students in Orissa. On 25 January, 1921, 
only ten to twelve students attended classes in Cuttack; the rest 
remained absent. Some of the schools faced a similar situation 
when students boycotted classes and insisted that their schools 
be converted to national schools. The Samaj felt that it was time 
the schools and the college in Cuttack converted themselves into 
national institutions.* The weekly Asha reported on 24 January 
1921 that the Satyabadi School was declared a national school. The 
school at Chakradharpur in Singhbhum, a branch of Satyabadi 
School, was to be made a national school soon. A national school 
was also being set up in Sambalpur, which would be headed by 
Nilakantha Das. The Asha, the wekly news-paper believed that, 
with these three national schools, a national university could be 
founded that would be the pride of Orissa. 

The meeting on the sands of river Kathajodi held on 25 January 
1921 wasattended by more than three thousand people. Gopabandhu 
Das explained to the gathering the responsibility of the people of 
Orissa towards the Non-cooperation movement. After the meeting, 
fifty students from Ravenshaw College and some students from 
schools registered themselves as the non-cooperators.’ 
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Gandhiji’s visit in March 1921 lent considerable momentum 
to the movement. In the evening on 5 April 1921, a meeting was 
organised again on Kathajodi sands. Afterwards, the residents of 
Swaraj Asram and other places went on a tour through the city 
doing kirtan till eleven in the night. The next day, on 6 April at 
5.30 pm, a meeting was held in the same place, which was attended 
by not less than 20-25 000 people, including a large number of 
students. The week between the 6® to the 13“ of April was observed 
as a Satyagraha week.® 


To CHAKRA PADIA, CHAULIANGUN) 


In the midst of the first All India movement under the leadership 
of Gandhiji in which Orissa was seriously involved, Ravenshaw 
College shifted to a new two-storied building at Chakra Padia, 
Chauliagun}j, in July 1921. 

Away from the Kathajodi, the new buildings in their new 
location also had hostels for the boys within the college premises. 
The two hostels, one each on the east and west sides, came to 
be known as East Hostel and West Hostel; these were meant for 
Hindu boys. A third hostel that was meant for Mahammadan boys 
also accommodated Christian boys, mostly Adivasi converts, and 
was known as the Mahammadan Hostel. The centre for higher 
education was now almost three miles away from the town. It now 
stood in an isolated area without shops or habitation. The nearest 
important public place was the railway station. There were also 
no facilities of public transport. The only transport available was 
that of horse carriage, which was expensive and unaffordable for 
students. Those who owned bicycles came from well-off families 
and were only a few in numbers. Needy students continued to live 
in the town and had to cover the distance to the College on foot. 
So they found no leisure beyond their study hours for any activity 
other than private tuition that they had to take up for meeting 
their expenses. Teachers coming from town used horse carriages, 
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four of them sharing one carriage. Some of them used bicycles. 
Professor Mohini Mohan Senapati came riding a hand-pulled 
rickshaw. Professor Kasinath Das used his own horse carriage. 
Sukanta Rao (son of Bhaktakabi Madhusudan Rao) of the Physics 
department drove his phaeton to the College. 

Under such circumstances, students were cut off from town life 
and therefore were insulated from its impact. The students who had 
to quit the College responding to the call of non-cooperation were 
mostly those who had done so before the shifting of the College. 
As the College and its hostels were then close to the Swaraj Asram 
located on the banks of the Kathajodi, the participants in meetings 
on the sands of the river comprised a large number of college and 
school students. The discussions in the hostels had always been 
animated and heated after these meetings. All these almost came to 
a stop at the new location mainly because of the distance from the 
hub of activities.” Luminaries of the Non-cooperation movement 
including Harekrushna Mahtab, Jadumani Mangaraj, Rajkrishna 
Bose, Nabakrushna Choudhury had left the College earlier. Later, 
from its new location, the College was not visibly involved in the 
Non-cooperation movement. 

Further, students who abstained from classes during the non- 
cooperation movement or in the years that followed were not 
necessarily those who had joined the movement. There were also 
students who did not come to the College because of the prevailing 
uncertainty arising out of the political situation or due to the dreadful 
famine of 1920.* Additionally, for some, the hostel accommodation 
was unaffordable. Around the earlier location inexpensive rooms 
were available for rent, which were not to be found in the new place. 


A BARRICADE OF BRICKS AND MORTAR: 
RESPONSES TO THE SHIFTING OF THE COLLEGE 


The shifting of the College to its new buildings was of great interest 
as well as of serious concern to the general public. Varied views on 
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the subject got published in newspapers from time to time. For 
example, The Oriya, on 4 and 11 August 1921, published editorials 
captioned ‘The Ravenshaw College Episode. Incidentally, the paper 
was edited by Brajasundar Das, a front-ranking Oriya nationalist 
leader of the time and a member of the Central Legislative Council. 
An alumnus of Ravenshaw, he had done his F.A. from the College 
in 1900 and graduated from Presidency College, Calcutta in 1902. 
The views expressed by the newspaper were communicated to the 
D.P.1. of Bihar and Orissa Province. The paper said, “The gift of 
the new College to Orissa has been a bane instead of a boon to the 
poor Oriyas. It has shut the door of higher education to many” 
The points he adduced in support of his argument were that the 
number of students taking admission in the College in the new 
location in the present academic session was nearly half compared 
with those of the previous year. The College was described as a 
white elephant created under the illusion that the residential 
system prevalent in Cambridge and Oxford would be successful in 
Orissa. The paper added that the College appeared to be meant for 
the rich and aristocrats, and for the sons of big officials, surely not 
for the middle class.’ 

Of the college hostels, the paper wrote, “The single-seated 
cells, for they are more like cells than rooms, are sights to be seen. 
With but one window without railings and hardly 2 square feet 
of space, after it had been furnished to move about, one wonders 
whether they have been on aesthetic grounds or from sanitary 
point of view. One relieving feature however being that one can 
get an idea of the congested London hostels in Orissa...Coming to 
the kitchen department we find they are detached from the main 
building and there is no provision for dining rooms which must 
necessarily cause great inconvenience...” 

In the following week the paper said, “Before entering into 
further details of the Ravenshaw College affairs, we want to 
observe that the removal of the College to Chauliagunj has been 
an unnecessary step and the consequent huge expenditure a 
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wanton waste of public money.’ Brajasundar, who lived in his own 
house near the old site of the College, mentioned that there was no 
pressing want of space at the earlier location. He continued, “Even 
if there was, that had been removed by the recent acquirement of 
land towards the north by making certain poor citizens homeless. 
But it seems the irresponsibility of the Government has no 
bounds.... Are not the poor citizens entitled to sue the Secretary 
of State for India if they could for this illegal action live as they 
do under the aegis of the British Justice? But with that we are not 
directly concerned. We want to say that by an expenditure of less 
than three lacs by way of extension towards the north where the 
land had been recently acquired they would have saved extra ten 
lacs or more at a time when the province is suffering from the 
terrible effects of floods and famines. They would have spent the 
money for much more beneficial ends like the starting for new 
industries... But instead of that, so much public money has been 
used to raise a huge barricade of brick and mortar to block the 
way of advancement and learning of thousands of poor deserving 
candidates in the present as well as in the future. The best protest 
to this would be to start a private college as soon as possible.. ..”° 

When the D.P.I. enquired into the ten most important issues 
raised by the paper, the Principal wrote to the editor of the paper, 
Brajasundar Das countering all the objections and sent a copy of 
his letter to the D.P.I. The Principal also requested Brajasundar 
Das to cooperate with the college authorities during the difficult 
time of their settling in the new place.” 

As to the practical difficulties of the new place, first of all, it did 
not provide any water tap. Wells were used for taking bath. On 
holidays the boys bathed in the nearby Taladanda Canal. Water 
collected from wells and the river was filtered to render it potable. 
Electricity too came later. Every evening, a man cleaned the glass 
lamps, lit them and hung them on the walls. Next morning, he 
would turn them off. 
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Be that as it may, the shifting itself was an extraordinary 
experience for students who had to cope with the transition. To 
come from a crowded and busy place to an open and a new site 
was certainly exciting for the young boys. Young students from 
all over the city had often come to see the construction of the new 
buildings’ progress and watch the walls rise from the ground. They 
were now amazed to see the commodious classrooms and spacious 
laboratories which were getting ready for the new academic 
session. Bullock carts continued to carry books and other items 
from the old college buildings to the new site. 

The Pilgrim Road leading to Puri ran along the new buildings. 
Thousands of pilgrims travelling on this road on their way to 
Jagannath Temple watched, wonderstruck, the new temple of 
learning taking shape. The largest concrete construction in 
Cuttack meant for the only college in Orissa, with plenty of space 
and having unlimited potential for future growth, seemed to 
justify its existence. 


INSPECTION FOLLOWING THE SHIFT 


Soon after the shifting of the College and also following the adverse 
reports published in The Oriya, the College was inspected on 19 
November 1921 by N.N. Ray and A.T. Mukharji.’* The inspection 
of the College was a regular annual event. The first Inspection 
Report on the new location gave a comprehensive account of 
the emerging face of the College. The Report was made ready for 
the perusal of the new Governing Body formed in August 1921. 
Principal Lambert returned from leave on 3 November 1921 
and Mr. Whitlock replaced G.C. Ganguly as a member of the 
Governing Body. 

Referring to the student residences, the Report said that the 
new hostel buildings would accommodate for 400 students. The 
number of students residing there on the date of inspection was 
245. The rooms were either four-seated or single-seated. The 
students showed a marked preference for the latter over the former 
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which were better lit and airy. The hostels were divided into two 
blocks, each remaining under the supervision of a warden. In 
addition to the seat rent, the boarders were required to pay a 
maintenance charge of ©2-4 per head. They had messing groups 
and managed their own messing. The Report mentioned that the 
boarders looked healthy, contented and comfortable. 

There were no attached or unattached messes. Fifty-three 
students lived with their parents and ninety-five with their local 
guardians and relations. The fee had not been raised as it had been 
in other colleges in the province. The seat-rent in the hostels was 
also comparatively low being only Re. 1 and ©1-8 for single-seated 
rooms on the ground floor and upper floor respectively and Re. 1 
for four-seated rooms. 

Accommodation was also provided for no fewer than eighteen 
members of the college staff in the college grounds. That was one 
of the most satisfactory features of the College, felt the Inspectors. 

They were quite impressed with the college buildings and 
wrote, “The spacious buildings with their extensive grounds may 
well make the College the nucleus of a future university towards 
the realisation of which it is making strides. The dreary fields are 
however to be properly laid out before the site becomes an ideal 
site for a university.’ They added, “the most prominent feature 
of the new buildings is the striking library presented by the 
Honourable Raja of Kanika, whose example, it may be hoped, will 
evoke munificent help trom other magnates of the province and 
make the Orissa University a fait accompli in the near future.” 

The Report presented a very clear picture of the library. The 
total number of books stocked in it on the day of inspection was 
12,104, of which 358 volumes had been procured in the preceding 
session. It supported the view of the previous inspection report 
that philosophy and mathematics sections were inadequate for 
honours teaching in these two subjects. The English section was 
thought to be poor and would have to be considerably improved if 
the College was to grant admission in the M.A. course. A number 
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of books in this section were considered elementary for a college 
library. The inspectors suggested that the catalogue would have to 
be revised when the library moved to the new building. They also 
felt that the government grant of ©25,000 for books payable over 
three years would be a great help to the College. 

In curriculum re-organisation, nearly all possible combinations 
in Arts subjects in B.A. classes had already been allowed. The College 
had been admitted to mathematics honours too. When the 4! year 
honours class in mathematics would be formed in the following 
session and proper arrangements were made for the tutorial classes 
for honours students, it would be necessary to appoint an additional 
lecturer. As the College had applied for B.A. and B.Sc. in botany, 
with only one professor, an additional lecturer was recommended. 

The number of lectures given in the College varied from 1 in 
vernaculars to 5 in English. There was provision for 2 tutorials a 
week in English for each student in the 2" and 1* year classes, but 
they got only five or four lectures a week respectively in that subject. 
Two tutorials a week were certainly good but it was certainly 
doubtful if the number of lectures provided for was sufficient to 
cover the curriculum in English. As it was, the teaching load was 
already very heavy on the English faculty. It was only because the 
number of students came down from 512 of the last year to 393 
that they had been able to manage the heavy workload and this 
they could do as the Principal and the Professor of History each 
contributed his quotum of three periods’ work a week. If the M.A. 
classes were to be opened it would be necessary to strengthen the 
English staff by the addition of at least two professors or lecturers, 
unless the number of students remained below 450. 

The inspectors observed that the new physics and chemistry 
laboratories were quite commodious and well-furnished. The 
adequacies of the teaching staff, the contract-contingent grants, 
and the menial staff for the new laboratories were being considered 
by the Principal in consultation with the members of the science 


faculty. 
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Various college societies at this time were alive and thriving. 
The history students, as they had regularly done, went on a long 
excursion to places in Bihar and the United Provinces. The college 
debating club organised debates in vernaculars and in English. The 
students took a lively interest in games such as football and cricket. 
The Report also expressed warm appreciation for the atmosphere 
of discipline prevailing in the College. 

The Report gave a detailed list of the teaching staff, their dates 
of joining, their pay scales and the classes taken by them. The new 
prospectus of the College was also prepared (Appendix IX). 

The shifting of the College to its new site in July 1921, however, 
was not accompanied by an official opening ceremony. Finishing 
touches to the construction of some parts were still being given. 
Moreover, the building of the Kanika Library was not yet complete. 
It was only in the following year, in 1922, that the College in its 
new location was formally inaugurated. 


A MONUMENT TO MODERNITY 


The majestic red-brick edifice built on the principles of Victorian 
architecture rising from a sprawling green field would be the pride 
of the state. Barabati Fort, the monumental structure built in the 
medieval times beginning with the Ganga rulers in the capital 
city of Cuttack stands as a symbol of Orissaa glory in the past 
and is a cherished heritage site today. Ravenshaw College in its 
architectural magnificence and its intellectual tradition growing 
richer with the passage of time would be hailed as a monument to 
modernity. 

On 5 April 1922, the Darbar and the opening ceremony of 
Ravenshaw College in its new location was held in the hall of the 
Ravenshaw College, which is known as Heritage Hall today.” It was 
especially gratifying that His Excellency Havilland Le Mesurier, 
the Governor of Bihar and Orissa who consented to open these 
buildings was once the Commissioner of Orissa and as per 
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rules had presided over the Governing body of the College. The 
presence of luminaries from mainland Orissa, from garjats and of 
high-level British officials made the ceremony an impressive and 
memorable event. 

After the Darbar, the ceremony of the inauguration of the new 
buildings began. Principal Lambert read out the welcome address 
which gave a description of the new buildings of the College and 
dwelt on the needs which had to be met in order to help it grow 
and prosper: 

“Thearts bloc of the present college” read the Principal, “contains 
a Hall in which now we are gathered, three large classrooms, and 
12 tutorial classrooms, in addition to senior and junior common 
rooms and the usual administrative offices. The science buildings 
consist of three separate blocks, each of which consist of a lecture 
theatre, the necessary laboratories for the student and the staff, 
museums or store rooms, and an office for the senior Professor. 
Between the Chemical and Physical Laboratories, lies the Library, a 
large and handsome building which should in itself be an incentive 
to students to study. When completely furnished the major 
portion will provide a store house for books and a large general 
reading room, a store room for valuable books and an office for 
the Librarian. For this building we are indebted to the generousity 
of Raja Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo of Kanika, and on behalf 
of the students and staff of the college I take this opportunity of 
tendering our hearty thanks for the gift. 1 may mention that he first 
offered the cost of the buildings in 1913 and has since carried out 
his intention in spite of the losses he has suffered on account of the 
floods and scarcity in Orissa during recent years. The eastern and 
western sides of the quadrangle are bounded by two blocks of the 
Hindu hostel, each capable of accommodating nearly 200 students. 
The rooms in this hostel are for the most part four-seated with a few 
single-seated rooms and quarters are provided in each block for a 
warden and two superintendents or assistant superintendents. In 
addition to these buildings there is a smaller Mahammadan Hostel 
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which can accommodate thirty students and an isolation ward. The 
last I am glad to say there has been no occasion to use- the college 
is situated on a large open site where we hope to be much more 
free from sickness than we were in the past. The site has been to 
some extent levelled and improved, but our playing fields are by no 
means yet perfect nor has been our gymnasium yet been erected. I 
must not conclude my brief descriptions of the buildings without 
a reference to the very liberal policy which has decided upon the 
provision of eleven residences within the college compound for 
members of the staff apart from those already mentioned. The 
fact that, when all are occupied, there will be no fewer than 420 
students and 18 members of the staff living within the compound 
should do much to bring students and staff into that close contact 
without which real college life is impossible. 

And now a word as to our needs. There has been an insistent 
demand for some years for higher teaching in Orissa. Thanks in 
the main Your Excellency, to your efforts there are now B.L. Classes 
attached to the College. A generous donation of Government 
Promissory notes to the face value of ₹©50,000 from Maharaja 
Sri Sri Bir Narayan Singh Deo of Sonepur to whom I take this 
opportunity of expressing our gratitude, has enabled government 
to create a trust for the purpose of meeting part of the cost of M.A. 
teaching at this college, and we hope to open M.A. classes next 
July in English. A serious obstacle to higher teaching in science- to 
the B.Sc. standard in physics and chemistry - has been the lack 
of an electrical installation. This is likely to be removed in the 
near future through private munificence but I am not at present at 
liberty to say anything further on the subject. Such an installation, 
will in addition result in the replacement of the old fashioned 
punkhas and kerosene lamps by electric fans and lights, thereby 
greatly increasing the health of the students and the comfort of 
the surroundings in which they work. We wish considerably to 
extend the sphere of usefulness of the college, especially in the 
direction of rendering scientific assistance to the industries found 
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in the locality or suitable for establishment here. Something of this 
kind may be done with such equipment as we posses now, but we 
feel that much more might be done. Research, however, entails the 
purchase of apparatus and literature which are not usually found 
in a teaching laboratory. Funds are needed for this. Government 
has treated us very liberally, and we cannot continue to ask for 
special grants indefinitely. We look to private generosity to help us 
in this matter and I trust that we will not look in vain. There can be 
few worthier objects than the endowment of research, and I make 
a special appeal for help to those interested in the question. 

One more deserving object I would bring to your notice. With 
the occupation of these magnificent buildings, with the higher 
teaching we now give and with the still higher education we hope 
to give in the near future, we are approaching appreciably nearer 
to one of our aims, viz., the establishment of the University of 
Orissa. Before we can hope to attain to this dignity, however, we 
must have the highest teaching possible in more subjects than 
the one we contemplate at present, and I commend as a most 
worthy object for private generosity the endowment of chairs for 
M.A. teaching.” 

After the Principal read out his report, the Lieutenant Governor 
declared the College open. 

Then the procession went towards the Library building. The 
Library was opened and a portrait of the Raja of Kanika was 
unveiled by His Excellency the Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 
The ceremony came to an end and the procession left the college 
premises. 


CHANGES TOWARDS DEVELOPMENT 


After the inauguration of the College in the new location, the 
Governing Body was re- constituted including the following 
members: 
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Ex-officio Members 


1. The Commissioner of the Orissa Division, President 
2. The Principal of the Ravenshaw College, Vice President and 
Secretary 


Members 


3. Raja Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo, C.B.E. Of Kanika 
4. Babu Biswanath Kar, M.L.C. 

5. Mr. P.O. Whitlock, Professor, Ravenshaw College 

6. Mr. Jadunath Sarkar, Professor, Ravenshaw College. 


With the notification for this new Governing Body issued on 
July 1922, the D.P.I. wrote to the Principal again in November of 
the same year proposing that a Mahammadan be appointed as 
an additional member of the Governing Body and therefore the 
Principal was requested to nominate a Mahammadan gentleman 
in consultation with the Divisional Commissioner. Principal 
Lambert, after discussion with the Commissioner who on his part 
also sought the opinion of the District Magistrate, wrote on 15 
January 1923 that the retired District Registrar, Dr. Maulvi Abdus 
Samad, President of the Haj Committee, also President of the 
Orissa Islam Association, would be the additional member of the 
Governing Body.” 

Soon the initial pay of certain officers of the Indian Educational 
Service was revised.’ Attempts were made to equip the laboratories 
properly; the chemical apparatus and other items were also 
purchased.’ 

It is interesting to note that there was a directive from the Board 
of Studies that Sanskrit be written in Devnagari script, to which, 
however, the students were opposed. In support of the students, 
Professor Kasinath Das pointed out that the Devnagari script 
ought to have been taught to students at school.” 
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THE KANIKA LIBRARY: MONUMENT OF UNAGEING INTELLECT 


An imposing facade blending seamlessly with the sprawling 
college buildings and maintaining just the right distance from the 
bustle in the front and classroom activities, Kanika Library is the 
heart of the college. For teachers and researchers, Kanika Library 
has been a haven where they would remain lost in the sublime 
world of scholarship for hours on end. 

Kanika Library was built at the far end of the quadrangle. 
Approaching it from the portico, one would descend into the 
famous quadrangle and get a glimpse of the East and West 
hostels. One would then check time with the sundial installed at 
the centre, cross the other half of the field and come to Kanika 
Library. Although today one has to walk across the building and 
enter through the rear, the main entrance remaining closed, it 
still beckons with open arms once one takes a look at the historic 
building from the quadrangle with ‘Kanika Library’ inscribed in 
bold letters above the arched doorway. Some of the other buildings 
nearby were added in the subsequent years (See Plates XVI, XVII 
and XVIII). 

Kanika Library occupying 
a floor area of 9,000 square 
feet, came into being in 1922. 
The college library was named 
Kanika Library after the estate 
of Kanika, since its chief Bhanja 
Deo, Raja Rajendra Narayan 
Bhanja Deo, had donated €50,000 
towards strengthening the library. 
Before the new library was set 
up at its present site, Ravenshaw 
College had a library from the 
very beginning, in 1868. This 
library bore no special name, 


Rojo R.N. Bhanjo Deo of Kaniko 
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had started in a humble way and was located in a thatched house 
in the premises of the old college. Unfortunately, the entire stock 
of books in the library was reduced to ashes in an accidental fire. 
The library was rebuilt. A part of ©20,000/ that was gifted from 
the late Maharaja Krushna Chandra Bhanja Deo of Mayurbhan;j to 
the College was meant for the library and was used for the same. 
Meanwhile, contributions came from various other sources. Since 
1913 and through the War years, the chief of Kanika had offered 
his support to the cause of improving the library. 

A report in Utkal Dipika of February 1916 provides a glimpse 
of the state of the college library as it existed then: 


“The librarian's job is a very responsible one. We note sadly 
that in the last couple of months when some of the books 
in the library were lost, the librarian had to pay from his 
own pocket to compensate for the loss. Babu Haradhan 
Ghosh, B.A. the librarian, though he worked efficiently for 
a long time had to pay up. The succeeding librarian who 
was an M.A., had also to pay more than 200 rupees and 
consequently resigned. Although his resignation has been 
accepted, no permanent librarian has yet been appointed. 
All those who were appointed after him have left. 

The reason for this problem is the fact that the library, 
instead of being an independent department, is placed 
under the college head clerk. The librarian has no one to 
assist him. When he takes leave the head clerk remains in 
charge. The peons also misuse the library and its books. 
The appointment of an assistant librarian is necessary to 
help the librarian. With the number of students solely 
depending on the library increasing, the latter ought to be 
made an independent department. "® 

Kanika Library soon assumed such a status. It had a full-time 
librarian, and a Professor was placed in overall charge as an advisor. 
Damodar Mishra, who was earlier a clerk in the college office, 
was appointed the librarian of Kanika Library, where he served 
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from 1922 for 27 years until he retired in 1949. During these years 
Damodar Mishra devoted himself completely to the development 
of the library. He could recall every detail of the location of books in 
the shelves. He also kept an eye on which books were read by which 
students. For students he was a living catalogue. The librarian used 
to sit on an elevated counter in the large reading hall. This friendly 
figure would welcome every pilgrim to his sacred grove. 

In 1934 Damodar Mishra was elected member of a special 
committee of the All India Library Association to advance the 
cause of the library movement in the province. Thereafter, the 
growth of the Kanika Library was perceptibly rapid. In 1935, 
Principal Dr. Bawa Kartar Singh said of Kanika Library that it 
was becoming more and more popular day by day, there being 
at present 20,178 volumes, which showed a steady increase from 
1929-30 when the volumes numbered 18,165. Damodar Mishra 
requested for a second librarian to assist him. 

In its long list of donors, Kanika Library includes with gratitude 
Padmasree L.N. Sahu, an old student, who donated 1684 books 
on 13 August 1941 from his personal collection as also from his 
institution, The Servants of India Society-Orissa Branch. In 1961, 
the British Council donated 1016 textbooks. 

In the year 1941 the holding of the library comprised 26,552 
volumes. In the year of independence, 1947-48, the library had 
a stock of 34,767 books. But in the post- independence period, 
within the first two decades, the stock virtually doubled, being 
72,554 in 1967. 

In the nineteen fifties and sixties the Kanika Library was one 
of the best libraries of the country. The old students of the College 
often came to consult advanced publications in journals and other 
rare collections in the library. One old student of the College 
recollects, “after joining Kurukshetra University in 1962, I used to 
come to Cuttack during the vacation to consult Chemistry journals 
and books available in Kanika Library for up-to-date knowledge 
required for teaching Post Graduate classes at Kurukshetra...” 
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Kanika Library, which was constructed at a time when there 
were only 500 readers, was utterly inadequate to meet the needs of 
the students and staff in subsequent years. The reading space of the 
library could accommodate only 80 students. 

In the centenary year, steps were taken for the extension of 
Kanika Library. Centenary celebrations of the college could be 
said to have been started in November 1968 when the foundation 
stone of the Centenary Library to be constructed at a cost of 
210 lakh was laid by Dr. Triguna Sen, the then Minister of 
Education, Government of India. In his words: “What better gift 
can be expected of the old students to their alma mater than this 
monument of unageing intellect? I would therefore appeal to all 
whom it may concern, to help the building up of this temple of 
learning which would contribute to the intellectual advancement 
of the present generation.” The new library building was completed 
in 1975 and was inaugurated on 6 December 1975 by the Chief 
Minister of Orissa, Nandini Satpathy, an alumnus of the College. 
On the eve of the College becoming a university in the first decade 
of the new millennium, the college library with a collection of 
about 1.75 lakh titles and several journals was one of the biggest in 
Orissa. Textbooks, books of reference, and journals are accessible 
to scholars, besides students and teachers of the college. The study 
centre of the library remains open from 10.30 am to 8 pm on all 
working days.?®° Ravenshaw was possibly one of the few colleges 
in the country where the library was kept open through the night 
during examinations so that students could study there. 

Kanika Library presents a unique character of its own that has 
shaped many leading minds of this state. 


END OF AN ERA 


The College shifted to Chauliagunj leaving behind its old home of 
long fifty-three years. Parting with the memories of the College 
in its infancy and its growth, the warmth of congested dark class- 
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rooms, its botanical garden, memories of numerous batches of 
students, of the old part of the city with its narrow alleys, the 
imposing mosque and familiar skylines was not without pain. 
The proximity to and intimacy with the Kathajodi with its stone 
embankment conceived by the legendary Baimundi that protected 
the city were associations too strong to be shaken off. Also, while 
the shift was taking place, several faculty members including the 
distinguished savant, Raibahadur Jogesh Chandra Ray retired and 
became memories. 

Many of these stalwarts who had joined the College in the 
earlier decades of the twentieth century and continued teaching 
through the twenties and thirties were rich repositories of past 
experience and contributed immensely to the shaping of a vision 
for the future of the institution in its new incarnation. 


SiR JADUNATH SARKAR 


The separation of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal brought an end 
to the transfer of teachers from colleges in Bengal to Ravenshaw 
College. The practice of teachers’ transfer, however, continued 
between Bihar and Orissa. Professor 
Jadunath Sarkar of Patna College was 
promoted to IES and was transferred to 
Ravenshaw College in 1918. As he had 
been posted meanwhile to the newly 
founded Banaras Hindu University, he 
joined Ravenshaw College as a Professor 
to teach History and English only in 
July 1919. He volunteered to teach 
Bangla as well when it was introduced 
as an optional subject. He served for 
two years in the old location where he 
Jodunoth Sarkor, 1919, also officiated as principal during the 
nationallibrary.gov.in absence of Principal Lambert in 1920. 
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He taught for two more years in the new campus until August 1923. 
In 1923, he became an honorary member of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of London. In August 1926, he was elevated to the post of Vice 
Chancellor of Calcutta University. He was appointed a Companion 
of the Order of the Indian Empire (CIE) and knighted in 1929. 

Jadunath Sarkar was a renowned historian and his appointment 
had created great excitement in the College and had also enthused 
the people of Orissa in general. His essay on Orissa entitled, “The 
History of Orissa in the Seventeenth Century, reconstructed from 
Persian Sources” published in the Journal of the Bihar Orissa 
Research Society (June 1916) which mentioned that the boundary 
of Orissa extended beyond Midnapore’' had a great appeal when 
the Oriya Movement was at its peak. Not fifty years old yet, his 
legendary academic career at Presidency College, where he had 
studied and also served as a member of the faculty, had created an 
aura around him. 

His students from Ravenshaw College included Harekrushna 
Mahatab, the future Chief Minister of Orissa; Professor Ghanshyam 
Das, Head of the Department of History of Ravenshaw College; 
and many others who would emerge as eminent figures in Orissa 
and elsewhere. They remembered his disciplined conduct both 
within and outside the classroom and the brilliance he displayed as 
a teacher in multiple subjects such as history, economics, English 
and Bangla. In fact the teachers at that time took classes on more 
than one subject and accordingly were members of the Board of 
Studies (Appendix X). In B.A. Honours and M.A. classes, Professor 
Sarkar’s lectures revealed an immense depth of understanding and 
knowledge accumulated over years. He was forthright and honest 
to the core when it came to academics. Often, books recommended 
for Ravenshaw College library by the publishers were reviewed by 
the respective departments on the request of the principal. On 
one such occasion, Professor Sarkar described a book on Shivaji, 
a historical figure of immense interest to him as ‘worthless’ after 
reviewing it (Appendix XI). 
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A gentleman to the hilt, leading a simple life and always eager 
to help, Professor Sarkar mingled unhesitatingly with his students, 
often played football with them in the college playground, and 
endeared himself to his students and also to the general public of 
Cuttack. 

“Oh, Cuttack, I passed some happy years in the College. It 
must be prospering as the epitome of all that was good and bright 
of Orissa,” Sir Jadunath said this with a radiance on his face to his 
former student, Sachin Dutta, a journalist based at Cuttack. The 
latter presented the Percival papers to Professor Sarkar long after 
he had left Ravenshaw.® 

P.C. Roy Choudhury wrote on his teacher at Ravenshaw, “No 
flame burns for ever. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the acknowledged doyen 
of historians in India was at the zenith of intellectual output for 
over six decades, a record in the world. A giant among intellectuals, 
Jadunath was an institution by himself...” 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s association with Ravenshaw College is 
always remembered with pride in Orissa. 
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The Flower Blossoms 
The Period of Consolidation 


STEPPING INTO A WIDER WORLD 


Amid visible changes in the air in the twenties, the College began 
to settle in its new surroundings. The War had ended, diminishing 
the sense of uncertainty and anxiety. The Non-cooperation 
movement, too, had ebbed. The Oriya Movement had undergone 
an acid test at the Chakradharpur session in December 1920. 
Three different forces — the search for peace and championing 
of the cause of self-determination after the War, the doctrine of 
non-violent resistance at the national level developed and put into 
practice by Gandhiji, and the aspiration of the region to be united 
as a cultural unit ~ exercised a powerful influence on the minds of 
the youth. 

The convergence of these forces and the presence of some of 
the great intellectuals and thought-leaders as faculty members 
at Ravenshaw College infused a liberal and progressive spirit in 
young students. The classrooms were sites for a vibrant exchange 
of ideas. The fields outside the classrooms brought the students 
and the teachers closer through sports and games such as football, 
tennis and cricket. Debate competitions, essay writing contests, 
staging of plays, swimming and boating in the canal nearby were 
enriching learning experiences for the students. 

More important, the powerful creative imagination animating 
literary works written by stalwarts from Orissa, as well as the 
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writings of global celebrities like Rabindranath Tagore, Leo 
Tolstoy and other great authors exercised a far-reaching influence 
on the minds of the youth. The writings of Ramsankar Ray, 
Nandakisore Bal and Gopal Chandra Praharaj, who were former 
students of the College, shaped a new literary tradition in Orissa. 
Scholar-teachers from the Satyabadi group who also were alumni 
of Ravenshaw College gave new directions to the intellectual life of 
young students. At this time students such as Annadasankar Roy, 
Kalindicharan Panigrahi, Baikunthanath Patnaik, Saratchandra 
Mukherjee and Harihar Mahapatra from the College formed a 
group of young intellectuals and writers. Their writings caused 
a stir among Oriya readers and found a sympathetic echo in 
sensitive young minds. A new epoch, known as Sabuja Juga, was 
thus inaugurated in Orissa. 

The creative urge among students also found expression 
through literary magazines brought out from both East and West 
hostels. The handwritten magazine, Jagarana with Kalindicharan 
Panigrahi as its editor, first appeared from East Hostel in 1922. 
Next, Urmi came out from the West Hostel under the editorship 
of Mayadhar Mansingh. These two hostel magazines played a 
major role in shaping future writers, and many who are considered 
luminaries in the literary and intellectual world of the twentieth 
century in Orissa made their debut as creative writers on these 
platforms. 

Around the nineteen thirties, when Congress activities in 
the garjat states exposed widespread exploitation and socialist 
ideas began making deep inroads, those who took a leading 
part in giving a voice to the oppressed included many students 
of Ravenshaw College. Bhagabati Charan Panigrahi’s short story 
Shikar (The Hunt) gave a memorable account of the situation 
prevailing in these states. The young Ravenshavian embraced 
radical ideas and in the late nineteen thirties formed along with 
his friends, mostly from Ravenshaw, Orissa Communist Party 
and spearheaded a movement for change. This group of left- 
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wing intellectuals brought out a magazine called Adhunik, which 
sought to disseminate in Oriya the new ideology of Marxism in 
the region. It served as a potent instrument of introducing new 
ideas shaping an international outlook. The trend led to the 
opening of the regional boundaries to a wider global concept. The 
publisher of Utkal Sahitya, Biswanath Kar; the editor of Mukura, 
Brajasundar Das; and the founder of Sahakara, Lakshminarayan 
Sahu as well as Balakrushna Kar who succeeded him as its editor 
in 1930, promoted promising student writers by publishing their 
writings in their famed literary magazines. Similarly, Nababharata 
edited by Nilakantha Das also earned the admiration of students 
and the faculty for the high standards it maintained. 


THE RAVENSHAVIAN 


The College started publishing its own magazine that aroused 
immense enthusiasm in everyone who belonged to the institution. 
The magazine had begun publication while the College was housed 
in its old building, under the title, The Ravenshaw College Magazine 
and the title, Ravenshavian appeared on the inside pages. The two 
titles would alternate between cover page and the inside pages 
until much later when the former was dropped and the magazine 
came to be known as The Ravenshavian. The first issue of the 
magazine had appeared in December, 1916. The September 1940 
issue of The Ravenshavian quoted what Principal Lambert had said 
about the magazine: “Since I first came to the College in July of last 
year, the question of a College Magazine has been in my thoughts.” 
The same issue of The Ravenshavian, while narrating the history 
of the magazine, continues, ‘in the obituary notice published in 
September 1926 on ex-Principal B.V. Gupta (1901-1909) occurs 
the following sentence: “the idea of a Magazine for our College 
originated with him, and for carrying it out successfully he 
approached the late Maharaja of Mayurbhanj.” Seven years after 
his retirement, when Principal Lambert succeeded Principal Shaw 
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to the post, the magazine saw the daylight.”** In the same year, 
the school magazine, Chatrabandhu, edited by the Headmaster 
W.W. Henderson and Pandit Mrutyunjay Rath had also appeared, 
preceding the college magazine by a few months.! 

In the first issue of The Ravenshaw College Magazine published 
in December 1916, the editors had written, “We will welcome 
articles in the vernacular provided we think they are of sufficient 
interest to the majority of the readers. But it is obvious that as 
Oriya is the vernacular of four-fifths of the students, articles in 
that language will have a greater chance of being published than 
others, except of course English.” 

The magazine was dispatched to various organisations, as well 
as to offices of different periodicals. Utkal Dipika wrote on 24 
March 1917 in its editorial bearing the caption The Ravenshavian, 
“We heartily congratulate the promoters of The Ravenshavian. We 
have been favoured with its first issue for which we accord our best 
thanks to the Editors. We regret to say that we had not the time 
though we had the mind to notice it early. At the outset we say that 
the first issue is a promising one and prognosticative of ultimate 
success. The paper, print and the printed matters leave nothing 
to be desired. The editorial is catching enough and the principal's 
greeting (we would rather say in our oriental fashion, blessing) 
only enhanced it. We find that Prof. Ray and Prof. Ganguly who 
are always on the front where the weal and woe of the student 
community are concerned are also on the forefront in this issue. 
We admit we feel bewildered at the many interesting subjects 
which have been dealt with, with literary and artistic skills. We 
find ourselves at a loss as to how we are to appreciate the writer 
of the “Busy” “B” The production is as original as it is interesting 
and instructive. The name suits the subject and vice versa. Want of 
space is our apology for not going into details howsoever we may 
wish it. The editorial team with Messers Lambert and Whitlock 
at helm and with such oarsmen as professors Ray and Ganguly, 
though not the least the students and ex-students cooperating, the 
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College magazine is destined to steer clear of all difficulties and 
need we say that its success is insured.” 

The paper refers to Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray and Professor 
Gopal Chandra Ganguly as ‘Prof. Ray and Prof. Ganguly’. The 
piece, the ‘Busy B’ in the first issue of 1916 which was highly 
appreciated by Utkal Dipika was written by Girija Sankar Ray who 
was then a student of fourth year class. Son of the noted litterateur 
Ramsankar Ray and nephew of Gaurisankar Ray, Girija Sankar, 
later as a member of faculty would be the editor of the magazine 
for a long time in the nineteen thirties. 

The first editors of the Magazine, as reported in its 1940 issue, 
were P.O. Whitlock and Kruttibas Samantaray. In the following 
year, in 1917, when Whitlock was given a commission in the Indian 
Army and was posted to Madras, his role as editor was assumed 
by Professor Ganguly. In September 1920, Professor Baradakant 
Chatterjee was permitted by the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
Education Department to edit and publish the Ravenshaw College 
Magazine.’ “The years 1917 to 1922 were eventful years, crowded 
with the first Convocation of the Patna University in 1918, the 
laying of the foundation stone in 1919 and the formal opening of 
the building in 1922. The magazine during these years make very 
interesting reading. There is also, 
for the first time, in the September 
issue of 1920, a photograph of His 
Honour Sir Edward Albert Gait, 
' Chancellor of Patna University.” * 

From September 1922 to the 
summer of 1927, Professor Prana 
Krushna Parija was the Editor of 
The Ravenshaw College Magazine. 
A year after he joined the College, 
the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa Education Department 


Borodakant Chatterjee 1913 
Courtesy: LS College 
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extended its approval in September 1922 to the proposal of 
Principal Lambert to appoint Professor Parija as the editor of the 
College magazine. The Government permitted Professor Parija 
to edit and publish it in conjunction with Principal Lambert and 
Professor Kruttibas Samantaray in place of Baradakant Chatterjee, 
who resigned the co-editorship.’ 

Professor Parija left for England on study leave in the summer 
of 1927 and Gopal Chandra Ganguly, Professor of English was 
appointed again as the editor in his place. However, there was always 
a Board of Editors that oversaw the publication of the magazine, 
The magazine reported, “Professor Parija having proceeded to 
England, the work of editing the magazine has devolved, by 
arrangement, upon the present Board of Editors.” Professor 
Ganguly continued to edit 
it until April 1928. When he vot. Yi MesL IN No.3 
retired from service, Girija i ll 
Sankar Ray, Professor of " ’ 

English, took over as the aC 
editor of the magazine. 

During this time, 
in 1928, P.O. Whitlock, 
the officiating Principal 
left*® and T.C. Orgill was 
appointed as Principal 
and continued to hold the 
office till 1931. Principal 
Orgill was deeply involved 
in college activities. Mrs. 
Orgill took an active 
interest in the magazine 
and supplied the editors 
with a new cover page 
which was first printed 


jt act alt Ger ale at re Loire 2 Meee 
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3, April 1929. “The cover page with its new artistic setting is a 
decided improvement on the old design” asserted the magazine.’ 
Interestingly, the magazine experimented with various designs for 
its cover page and continued to be published three times a year; in 
December-January, in April and in September-October. It used to 
be printed by Biswanath Kar (written V. Kar) at The Utkal Sahitya 
Press, Cuttack. After his death in 1934, it was printed by his son 
and then by his daughters at the same press. In between, some of 
the issues such as the January 1955 issue were printed at the Orissa 
Mission Press, Cuttack, by Rev. B. Pradhan. 

Contributors to the magazine came from a wide spectrum; 
they included young students, alumni, and faculty members. A 
wide range of subjects were covered: literature, current affairs and 
research. The languages the articles were written in were English, 
Oriya and Bengali. Subsequently Hindi and Urdu came to be 
included. The old issues of The Ravenshavian are indeed a veritable 
treasure; in them one can access many literary and scholarly pieces 
which are not available in print today. Their authors emerged 
as literary stalwarts in the twentieth century and these include 
Mayadhar Mansingh, Gopinath Mohanty, Rajkisore Ray, Basanta 
Kumar Satpathy, Bibhuti Bhusan Tripathy, Ramakanta Rath, 
Sitakant Mahapatra, Jayant Mohapatra, Jagannath Prasad Das. 
The Ravenshavian carried brilliant essays written by Professors 
Mohini Mohan Senapati and Bipin Vihari Roy; research articles by 
young students such as Prabhat Mukherjee, Pramodnath Nayak, 
Baidyanath Rath and insightful writings by Kirtan Bihari Patnaik, 
Deb Patnaik, Gaur Kishore Das, Aniruddha Das, Paresh Rout. 
Paintings and photographs also adorned the pages of the magazine. 
For nine decades from 1916, the College magazine offered 
generations of young writers an ideal opportunity to blossom. 

Speeches delivered by visiting luminaries also found a place 
in the magazine. One such speech given by the Nobel Laureate 
C.V. Raman, who came to Ravenshaw in 1933 and delivered the 
Commemoration Lecture, was printed in Vol. XVI, 3, April 1933. 
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Similarly, the editor of Rupam Mr. O.C. Ganguly’s presentation 
on Mughal Painting on 1 February 1931 was published in the 
Vol. XV, No. 3, April 1931. In the December 1930 issue of The 
Ravenshavian, addresses delivered by various important scholars 
of other academic centres were also published. These included 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar's address to Allahabad students and the 
Convocation Address he delivered at Patna University in 1930. 
The editor of The Ravenshavian wrote, “...The addresses are of 
supreme interest and we invite our readers to take due share of the 
intellectual feast that is thus presented before them....™ 

The magazine also included an editorial by the chief editor, re- 
ports on the Commemoration Day which was usually celebrated 
in the month of Janu- ; - — a 
ary, and information | 
on the activities car- ims 
ried out by various - 
societies and clubs THE 
operating in the Col- 

RAVENSHAVIAN 
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\ 


lege. Various events 
organised at the East, 
West and Maham- 
madan hostels were 
regularly covered. 
The performance of 
the College in uni- 
versity examinations, 
academic and profes- 
sional achievements 
of the faculty mem- 
bers and activities at 
which the students 
excelled used to be 
featured prominently pss 1 
in the magazine. The Rovenshovion of 1940 
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In 1940, The Ravenshavian completed twenty-four years and 
was going onto the twenty-fifth. It was now edited by P.S. Sunda- 
ram, Professor of English, who was assisted by an editorial board 
that had Professor Girija Sankar Ray, who was its chief editor after 
Professor Ganguly, as a member. The same year, Professor Sund- 
aram also started compiling the annual College Calendar which 
recorded the annual events of the College. 

The editorial in The Ravenshavian in 1954, when Prafulla 
Kumar Pati, Professor of English, was the chief editor, read, “Unlike 
a Shavian drama, in The Ravenshavian (in spite of the affinity in 
name) the play’s the thing. It does not need a preface in the shape 
of a long editorial. The editor has only to retail the ideas of others. 
Like Jacques’s melancholy, The Ravenshavian is a compound of the 
spirit of adventure and thirst for knowledge, which characterises 
all the alumni and teachers of this institution. The articles are in 
five languages, and the magazine also includes a few contributions, 
which are in that universal language-the language of art and 
painting. Indeed, there is such variety in a magazine like this that 
one is inclined to exclaim like Dryden ‘Here is God's plenty.” 

In January 1955, the editorial proclaimed, “The College 
Commemoration Day is a red- letter day in the College calendar 
because it is both a holiday and a holy day. On this day the old boys 
come to their alma mater, and the loving mother receives all her 
sons and daughters, prodigal or prudent, with open arms. They 
move about the nursery of theirs with a gay abandon that belonged 
to them when they were young. The vision of their old teachers and 
the memory of their many juvenile pranks fill their mind. They 
look curiously at the many changes that have been taking place 
in the campus, and they feel that the College during their days, 
though smaller, was sweeter and more homely. The students of 
the College welcome their predecessors by organising exhibitions, 
laboratory demonstrations and variety entertainments. AS a 
humble token of their affection, they also present each of the old 
boys with a bouquet, I mean, a copy of The Ravenshavian, for each 
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contribution therein is like a flower filled with the beauty and 
exhalation of a youthful mind. The magazine offers some fruits, 
too, for the repast of its readers in the shape of the contributions 
by the teachers and the old boys, which contain learning and 
wisdom based on study and experience. So the symbolical value 
of The Ravenshavian is much greater than its actual value - it is 
more significant for what it conveys than for what it is. To the old 
boys and the students alike it brings the message of the institution, 
in which all of them are equally interested’”!® The Ravenshavian 
appeared to slow down towards the end of the twentieth century 
and only annual issues were brought out during this period. The 
first issue of The Ravenshavian as the University magazine came 
out in 2009 after the College became a University in 2006. 


CELEBRATING THE GOLDEN JUBILEE 


One has to traverse back in time in order to recreate the exciting 
and eventful life of the College. In 1926, the College completed 
fifty years after it became a first-grade College in 1876. Principal 
Lambert released a notice in the newspapers announcing that, on 
31 January 1926, the Principal and the Professors of the College 
would be organising the Jubilee celebrations of the College. It also 
mentioned that a Register of the Old Boys who graduated from 
Ravenshaw College, was in course of preparation.!' 

The Jubilee day celebrations started at 5 pm on 31 January 1926. 

A large number of former students were present. They 
numbered around 1500. Women also attended the event. Stalls 
were set up that displayed articles from local artisans, filigree 
work, leather work, exhibits from local industry, science and 
botany instruments etc. Sugar and paper making processes were 
also demonstrated. 

A meeting was held in the courtyard of the East Hostel, which 
the Commissioner chaired. Poems in Sanskrit, Urdu, English and 
Oriya were read out. An Oriya lyric composed by Lakshmikant 
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Mohapatra was reported to have had a great appeal. Photographs 
were taken on the occasion. Movie and music formed an important 
part of the entertainment programme. 

One of most interesting items on display was the collection of 
photographs with signatures and letters of late Ravenshaw and 
his family and of late Bichitrananda Patnaik, late Gaurisankar 
Ray, Nandakisore Bal and of many other eminent persons. These 
exhibits were arranged by Chandrasekhar Das, who was a resident 
of Sibdaspur of the Jajpur Subdivision. He had collected from 
Ramchandra Das the photographs of Ravenshaw and his family 
as well as a certificate given to him by Ravenshaw. Ramchandra 
Das, who belonged to Binjharpur, was an old bearer of Ravenshaw 
when the latter was the Commissioner of Orissa.’ 

The high point of the occasion was a foot-ball match played 
before the end of the evening, where the players sporting sacks 
and donning masks to conceal their identity took part in the game. 

Refreshments sponsored by the Raja of Kanika were served in 
the evening. 

Rai Bahadur Janakinath Bose, a senior alumnus of the College, 
who had meanwhile shifted to Calcutta, came to attend the Jubilee 
celebration. The presence of Janakinath Bose lent a special charm 
to the occasion. He was fascinated by the new palatial building 
of the College. He reminisced about his life as a student of the 
College in its earlier phase. When he did his B.A. (1880-1882) 
there were only two students in the class. Soon however one of 
them dropped out leaving Janakinath Bose the lone student in 
the class. The College was then functioning in one part of the 
school. The tiny room where his classes were taken was 7-8 feet 
in length and 5-6 feet in width. Although there were only two 
to three members in the teaching staff then, the most enjoyable 
thing, as he recollected, was the close ties binding the teachers 
and students and the school and college students. He pointed out 
that students who had passed from the College over the last fifty 
years numbered 700 (B.A.), 13 (M.A.), 69 (B.L.) and 60 in B.Sc. 
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He therefore proposed the formation of an Old Boys’ Association 
in the College. 

The following year, Bose as the founder president of the old 
boys’ association dispatched a circular to all the old boys of the 
College, whose postal addresses could be ascertained, inviting 
them to become members and to remit their admission fees and 
subscriptions. The Ravenshaw College Magazine, which published 
this note from Bose, also added “We hope that many will respond 
to this invitation.” 

The Old Boys’ Association soon became quite active and started 
meeting every year on the Commemoration Day. 


SCALING NEw ACADEMIC HEIGHTS 


The Jubilee celebration, however, did not give the students and 
teachers the illusion that the College had reached its zenith and 
nothing more remained to be achieved. Thus, the absence of M.A. 
course in subjects other than in English was keenly felt. Some 
students from Orissa wanted to do M.A. in chemistry and botany 
at Patna University, which also did not offer M.A. in botany. The 
University wrote back to these aspiring students that they did not 
have seats in the college or in the hostels. They did not get admission 
into Calcutta University either. These boys therefore decided to 
take botany and prepare privately for the university examination, 
which however was not allowed by Patna University. Utkal Dipika 
made an appeal to the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor to sort out 
the problems faced by these private candidates and also to open 
post-graduate courses in additional subjects.” 

There were demands for post-graduate courses in various 
subjects for a long time, which, however, were not taken seriously 
by the government. Nine years earlier, during the budget speech 
in 1917, at the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, Gopabandhu 
Das had said, “...While thanking the Government for recent 
affiliation of the Ravenshaw College in History up to B.A. Honours 
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standard, I have to say that their reply to my question regarding 
the establishment of B.L. and M.A. classes at Cuttack has caused a 
great disappointment among the people of Orissa. The Ravenshaw 
College is the only institution of its kind in Orissa including the 
feudatory states and the neighbouring Oriya-speaking tracts in 
the Madras Presidency, altogether a vaster area than Bihar. The 
suggestion that it (Bihar) will in course of time be made the centre 
of a university for all Oriyas does not inspire much hope in the 
minds of the people who to tell the truth feel themselves neglected 
by the unequal and inadequate educational advantages now given 
to them in Orissa as compared with those in Bihar..." 

The Samaj published a brief report in its weekly issue of 
29 November 1919 on the absence of B.L. classes in Orissa. A 
resolution was passed in the Puri session of Utkal Samtmnilani to 
plead before the government for reintroducing them in Orissa. 
Gopabandhu had raised the issue in the Legislative Council 
in 1916. The common practice was that students from Orissa 
interested to pursue law courses went to Calcutta. The government 
provided six scholarships whereas boys interested in the law 
course far exceeded the number of scholarships offered. Finally, 
the government decided to start law classes in Ravenshaw College; 
after completing the formalities at Patna University, B.L. classes at 
Cuttack started in July 1920. 

As for the M.A. in English in Ravenshaw College, the Maharani 
of Sonepur had donated ©50,000 in 1922, after subsequent 


jo contributions made by her, the total 
‘ | donation came to ₹86,000 for setting up a 
" Sonepur chair proferssorship at Ravenshaw 

 ” il ” College (See Plate XIX). 


` Utkal Dipika asserted in 1926 that the 
ର AN people of Orissa, however, had started 
` 4 believing that the government instead of 


Maohoroni Parvali Devi, fdising the academic standard of the College 
Sonepur was actually contributing to the process 
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of lowering it. The paper cited the case of P.O.Whitlock, who 
joined as the Professor of English in 1914. He went away taking 
a commission in the Indian Army in 1917. In January 1919, he 
was sent to the Director of the Education Department on special 
duty and then was made the Inspector of European Schools. In 
1920, he went on leave. On his return and until 1923 he was made 
the Principal-in-charge of Ravenshaw College on successive years. 
Thus, instead of teaching English, he had to discharge onerous 
administrative duties. However, since results were always good in 
B.A. English, post-graduate classes were allowed in the subject. As 
to the other Professors in the English department, Professor Sircar 
was not in Cuttack, Professor Ganguly was about to retire and 
Professor Ghose had resigned and gone. The English post-graduate 
class started in 1922. It was presumed that, with the donation from 
Sonepur, an accomplished and a well-known teacher of English 
would be freshly appointed. The paper lamented that no such step 
was taken; instead only one officer was recruited to take care of 
the accounts relating to the donation of the Maharani of Sonepur. 

In 1927, a public meeting was held in the Town Hall of Cuttack 
to highlight some of the crying needs of the College. Dewan 
Bahadur Srikrushna Mahapatra took the chair. The principal 
resolutions passed in the meeting were the following: (1) Honours 
classes to be opened in all the science departments and affiliation 
in B.Sc. (Honours) to be obtained from the University, (2) Post- 
graduate teaching to be started in various arts subjects.’® 

During the visit of the Education Minister to Cuttack, 
an additional request was made for the establishment of an 
Intermediate College in the city. In his response to the appeal, 
the minister said that, if such a college was started by the public, 
the government would be willing to help by providing certain 
recurring and non-recurring grants. Personally, however, he was 
not in favour of a private second-grade college attached to a school 
and could not assure them of any government support unless a 
definite scheme was handed to him. 
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On the other hand, within a year, the Ministry expressed its 
intention to make further enquiries into the proposal with regard 
to opening B.Sc. Honours classes and M.A. classes in subjects 
other than English.” 

Attempts were made by the science faculty in the College to 
encourage students to take up science studies and take admission 
in science streams. However, the attractive prospect of landing 
administrative jobs in the government made the students opt 
for arts courses. Professor Parija, addressing students at the 13" 
session of the All Orissa Students Conference, Balasore, held in 
1928 said, “When one finds scores of students crowding the B.A. 
classes, while the more lucrative but more difficult scientific and 
technical branches of learning are left alone”... he felt there was 
something wrong somewhere and continued, “...1 have heard 
poverty cited as the cause, but I! do not think that is sufficient, it is 
lack of enterprise that is at the bottom.” 

Professor Parija also delivered lectures every Friday on basic 
general science which was useful especially to non-science students. 
It was reported in The Ravenshavian that he also made these lectures 
interesting by citing examples of practical applications of science.” 

Advancement of higher education assumes relevance if it 
becomes inclusive and reaches out 
to multiple sections of society. In this 
respect, 1929 was a landmark year 
in the history of the College. At the 
thoughtful initiative of the Principal 
T.C. Orgill, the all-boys institution 
admitted the first woman student, 
Bela Ray Choudhury (Mukherjee) in 
the B.A. class. 

She was the daughter of Kshirod 
Chandra Ray Choudhury, the 
Principal-in-Charge of Ravenshaw 


Bela Mukherjee, first woman 
student of the College, 1929 College in 1900. She had done her 
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intermediate from the college attached to Ravenshaw Girls’ School, 
which was subsequently separated as Sailabala Women's College. 
She was joined a month later by Bibasini Mohanty. In 1930, Bina 
Senapati (Mishra), daughter of Professor Mohini Mohan Senapati 
joined Intermediate Science. Earlier, Principal Lambert had made 
special arrangements for women students from Ravenshaw Girls’ 
School to attend botany classes at Ravenshaw College as they did 
not have adequate facilities at their own school. Ravenshaw Girls’ 
School had opened F.A. classes, where the compulsory subjects 
included Oriya, English and three more subjects such as logic, 
Sanskrit and botany. On special days when theory and practical 
classes were taken for the visiting women students at Ravenshaw 
College, regular botany classes for boys were suspended.’ Once 
women students took admission, co-education classes became the 
norm. In 1932, Sukruti Patnaik ( Mohapatra), sister of Biju Patnaik 
joined the B.A. class. There were now three women students in the 
same class. 

It is interesting to note that not only were there no women 
students nor lady faculty in the College, even the wives of the 
faculty members were not appearing in public then. When 
Professor Bawa Kartar Singh got married and brought his wife, 
she accompanied him on evening walks. The sight of the bearded 
Professor with a beautiful young woman aroused much curiosity 
among the students. When Professor Parija was the warden of the 
West Hostel and lived in the accommodation attached to it, his 
wife, Sunderamani, travelled in the horse carriage with its shutters 
drawn. She appeared in public for the first time when Professor 
Parija's friend, Mr. Dhable, the son-in-law of Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, came to the College with his wife and showed students 
the planets and stars through a telescope. Dhable was educated 
at Cambridge and was then posted as a judge at Cuttack. Soon 
the practice of purdah was dispensed with and Sundermani Parija 
involved herself in a good deal of social work.” 
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Even as Ravenshaw College was preparing itself for an upgraded 
position in the realm of higher education, the Patna University Bill 
came up before the Bihar-Orissa Legislative Council that sought 
to create augmented facilities for higher teaching at Patna. The 
Bill, however, was unacceptable to Orissa. The people of Orissa 
desired to create their own post-graduate classes at Ravenshaw, 
own engineering and medical colleges, professional and training 
institutions and ultimately their own university. It was then decided 
by the government to begin honours courses in botany, chemistry, 
and physics in the year 1930. The affiliation for honours courses 
already in existence were in the following subjects: philosophy 
(1908), English and history (1917), mathematics (1921) and 
Sanskrit (1929). 


A RESIDENTIAL CAMPUS: NOTABLE HOSTELS 


Ravenshaw College regarded residential campuses of the type 
that existed at universities of Cambridge and Oxford as models to 
emulate in its new location. So it was planned to have three hostels 
for its students. 

The two hostels on the east and the west, known as such, were 
located at two ends of the campus. Residential quarters for the 
superintendent and assistant superintendent were attached to 
each hostel. The wardens were also provided with commodious 
accommodations. There was a huge space for the play ground. West 
Hostel was mainly occupied by boys from coastal Orissa and the 
East Hostel had boys from Sambalpur, Bolangir, Kalahand;i, from 
other garjat areas and from Oriya-speaking areas beyond the 
administrative frontiers of Orissa. The third hostel, Mahammadan 
Hostel had Mahammadan and Christian boys as boarders. There were 
no separate hostels then for the law students or for Post-Graduate 
students. Some of them were selected and were accommodated in 
the East and West hostels (See Plates XX and XXI). 

There was no common mess in the hostels. In the East and West 
hostels, meant primarily for Hindu boys, a good number of private 
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messes were run by groups of 20-30 students. The messes appeared 
to be organised on the basis of the districts to which the students 
belonged and to some extent on their financial condition. Two 
main meals were provided and some groups also had breakfast 
and afternoon snacks. Bansidhar Mohanty, an alumnus of the 
College and then a young entrepreneur, was the main supplier of 
grocery to West Hostel 

Soon the College developmental programme included plans 
for greater comfort and convenience of the students living in the 
hostels. In 1927, at an initiative taken by Shyamchandra Tripathi, 
Professor of Physics and the warden of East Hostel, a system of 
common messing started in the college hostels. The common 
messing system was featured in The Ravenshavian of September 
1927 issue. It read, “The system being a new thing in Orissa, will take 
some time to be popular. In this connection, we may suggest that 
(1) there should be a uniform charge throughout the year (2) the 
government should be responsible for the messing arrangements 
as in the Calcutta Presidency College Hostels, and should levy a 
fixed hostel charge from students combining rates for seat rent, 
light, water, establishment, messing, doctors etc. (3) the vegetables 
and milk for consumption in the hostels should be supplied by the 
agricultural farm at Bidyadharpur and charged for at market rates. 
This will ensure fresh supplies of pure articles.” 

The new system was appreciated by the boarders though some 
apprehension was expressed by the public.** The private messing in 
operation had led to frequent squabbles. In addition, the common 
messing system was less expensive: about twelve rupees a month 
per student that included two main meals and a monthly gala 
dinner. Breakfast and afternoon snacks were the responsibility 
of, as was also the prevailing practice in most private messes, the 
students themselves. 

As for the third hostel, the Mahammadan Hostel, one finds that 
although much stress was laid since long on hostel accommodation 
for Mahammadan boys, these students had to make their own 
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arrangements and often faced great difficulties. The Mahammadan 
Hostel when constructed brought them a great deal of relief. 
The warden of the West Hostel was also made the warden of the 
Mahammadan Hostel. Damodar Mishra was its superintendent 
and he provided magazines and monthly papers in English, Hindi, 
Urdu and Oriya to the hostel. The Mahammadan Hostel became 
visibly active in the subsequent years. In their Report published in 
The Ravenshavian, Secretaries of the hostel, Manohar Kerketta and 
Mahammad Muslim wrote, “We are really glad of the opportunity 
to have something to say about our Mahammadan Hostel. It will 
appear quite strange and unexpected to the public that although 
this hostel was established many years ago, yet it is now for the 
first time, brought before its notice. Previously, she was practically 
dead and existed only in name but now every part of her limb is 
vibrating with life of every sort of activity. Formerly our hostel was 
known only because her sons excelled in all outdoor games but 
now she hopes to do the same in her indoor games, too.” ® They 
expressed gratitude to Professor Bawa Kartar Singh for making it 
possible for them to have a common room. 

The boys of Mahammadan Hostel also demanded a dining 
room in early 1929 as they had to take their meals in the kitchen.” 
In two years’ time it was felt that the boarders had sufficiently 
improved their mess management, and what they badly needed 
now was the early construction of a dining hall for which they had 
already obtained the sanction. The hostel authorities were also 
requested to provide a separate prayer room for the hostel as the 
existing one attached to the common room was unsuitable. 

In 1931 there were twenty-one boarders, out of whom seventeen 
were Mahammadans and the rest, Christians. They took interest in 
healthy extra-curricular activities of the institution. For instance, 
in the vernacular debate competition, Ahmad Nawab, a third- 
year student got a prize awarded by the Persian professor Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Moqtadir Saheb.* 
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They were glad to mention that Principal W.V. Duke allowed 
them to stage a short Urdu farce, Aworatan-ka philosopha as a 
curtain-raiser to the main Oriya play staged on 15 September 1931. 

By 1933, the boarders numbered 23 of whom 13 were 
Mahammadans, the rest Christians. The number declined to 19 
soon, although accommodation was available for 32 boarders. 
The boarders expressed the need for a sick room and repeated 
their demand for a separate prayer room, which had not been 
provided yet. 

There was no college canteen in those days. The shop of 
Madan which stood in close proximity to the East Hostel and that 
of Banchha Behera in West Hostel met the refreshment needs 
of the students. They supplied good food; rasgollas and snacks 
were affordable and the students could take food on credit, too. 
Indeed, a close bond grew between these shops and the young 
students. In difficult times this friendship came to the students’ 
rescue. On many occasions, the students returned and paid back 
the money they had owed after they got jobs. Banchha had a very 
long relationship with the students. He used to sell khua peda even 
earlier in the old college. Some time later, however, Bancha shifted 
his shop from the two rooms he occupied in the West Hostel and 
relocated elsewhere. A permanent college canteen opened inside 
the College premises in 1950. 

Fascinating was also the iconic pan shop of Kunja, an intellectual 
and social hub, where many students spent most of their leisure hours 
gossiping and sharing their experiences. It was their democratic 
space for free thought and expression. Often young guests from 
outside found the salon enchanting; they had great fun with the 
students and would leave behind exhilarating memories. 

In 1929, when a strong agitation was launched in Cuttack 
under the aegis of the Congress, a call was given to the students 
to leave the College and come out of their hostels to join it. It was 
apprehended that political persons from outside would enter the 
College and influence the students. Principal T.C. Orgill discussed 
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the issue with the hostel wardens and the officials in his quarters 
and explored ways to avert such a situation. A senior professor 
reportedly suggested that police guards be brought in to protect 
college students. Arttaballabh Mohanty and Gurucharan Mohanty, 
superintendents of the East Hostel did not agree to the suggestion 
and eventually their view prevailed. 

The hostels regularly celebrated their annual functions. In 
1933 three hostels celebrated the functions jointly. The celebration 
coincided with the College Commemoration Day. Thus, the 
distinguished scientist, the Nobel Laureate C.V. Raman and Mr. 
Macpherson, the Vice Chancellor of Patna University, who had 
come as guests for the Commemoration Day Celebration, also 
graced the hostel functions.” Professor Parija, while recounting 
the history of the college hostels, mentioned that the three modern 
hostels developed unique characters that very few institutions in 
India could boast of. 

The hostel administrations delegated specific responsibilities 
to the boarders. Each hostel was managed by an executive 
committee comprising the warden (the post of the warden was 
abolished in 1943), the superintendents and a number of elected 
student members and it looked after various student activities. 
The management set up committees with elected student 
representatives as secretaries. The superintendent or the assistant 
superintendent was an ex-officio chairman of these committees. 

Thus, there were secretaries and committees for 


i. Managing the mess that fed about 200 people daily in each 
of the Hindu hostels 

ii. Maintaining a well-equipped common room 

iii. Looking after indoor and outdoor games 

iv. Managing a Labour Association for providing needy 
students remunerative jobs 

v. Bringing out a manuscript magazine in each hostel 

vi. Maintaining a corps of volunteers for social services such 
as nursing the sick. 
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It was believed by the college management that through 
discharging their various responsibilities the boarders were 
simultaneously getting the opportunity to mould themselves 
into useful citizens. “Many of our boarders have occupied high 
positions in life in different parts of India and they have all 
acquitted themselves with credit,” said Professor Parija. He further 
observed, “As I have said before it is my confirmed belief that the 
policy we are following is educationally sound, and time alone will 
show whether I am right.” 

The Vice Chancellor Mr. Macpherson was earlier posted to 
Orissa and was closely associated with the College. He appreciated 
the tradition that was akin to what was prevalent at Oxford and 
Cambridge. He felt that a strong sense of belonging to the College 
would be promoted among the boarders of the Ravenshaw College 
hostels by these anniversary celebrations. He said, “...The present 
is a period of exceptional importance to India both in public 
and private concerns. Not only are extensive political changes 
imminent for the whole Indian continent but in every province 
as well. Orissa is particularly expectant that it would be given a 
separate administrative existence and that the work of the 30 years 
of my old friend Mr. M.S. Das and many others may be brought 
to fruition. Should that happen the privilege and the responsibility 
of the work will at first fall upon the old boarders, but it will be 
up to every one of you both to second their efforts in building up 
a strong and solvent province so that the administration may be 
productive of great benefit to Utkal and in additions to prepare 
yourselves to follow in their footsteps.” 

As it happened in a few years down the road, in spite of taking 
all possible care and measures, it was considered necessary to close 
the Mahammadan Hostel down at the beginning of the session, 
1935, due to inadequate number of boarders. The Mahammadan 
and Christian students were accommodated in West Hostel that 
had initially three rooms identified for the Muslim students. 
Separate arrangements were made for their food. 
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Ravenshaw College branch of the Utkal Sangit Vidyalaya 
Professor Lakshmikant Choudhury ond Principal Bawa Kortar Singh seated on chairs 


A few of the vacant rooms in the Mahammadan Hostel were 
spared for the purpose of holding music classes conducted by a 
branch of the Utkal Sangit Vidyalaya. Regular music classes had 
already started in one of the rooms on 1 November 1934. The opening 
of the Sangit Vidyalaya Branch represented a new feature of college 
activities on the cultural front for which one remained grateful to 
Professor Lakshmikant Choudhury and Brajasundar Das.” 

In 1936, backed by the enthusiasm and initiative of the then 
Principal W.V. Duke, the Commissioner along with Lakshmidhar 
Mohanty and some enlightened individuals, a museum was set 
up in two rooms of the Kanika Library. As the space available 
in the library was not enough, the museum was shifted to the 
nearby Mahammadan Hostel building and the Principal initially 
looked after it. The museum remained under the care of Professor 
Ghansyam Dash and Professor S.C. Ray, It was eventually shifted 
to Bhubaneswar in 1949. 


BEYOND INTELLECTUAL ENGAGEMENTS 


The students of Ravenshaw College were conscious of the fact 
that they had a responsibility towards society and were therefore 
engaged in various socially useful activities. These activities were 
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encouraged and given active support by the authorities. Based 
upon their performance in the first year, needy students were given 
free studentship by the College; they were spared up to 8 rupees of 
the monthly college fees. In addition, the Social Service Guild was 
a unique feature of the college activities that exercised influence 
on the students. The Guild was supported by donations from all 
the students in the College. Every student who could afford to do 
so contributed a certain amount monthly, and that sum was spent 
partly upon charity, but mainly upon helping poor students of the 
College. Principal Orgill informed the audience in his address in 
1930 that, for the assistance of students in need, they obtained 
the previous year a sum of ?900 from the Government and the 
University. Including private funds, and state scholarships and the 
Social Service Guild, a considerable sum was available every year 
for the aid of students.”* A praiseworthy initiative undertaken by 
the students was starting a school for adults at Muradkhanpatna 
near the College from 1 June 1931. It worked under the supervision 
of the Committee of the Central Students’ Union in pursuance of 
the substance of Mr. Reddi’s resolution in the Berhampur session 
of All Orissa Students’ Conference. The term ‘adult’ meant persons 
over the age of eighteen, but young men between 14 and 18 were 
also admitted if their case was considered fit. In the beginning, 
the managing committee consisted of the representatives of the 
villagers and three college students.” 

The Adult School functioned between 7 pm and 9 pm. College 
students in three batches went there every night to teach in the 
school, each batch devoting two hours per week for the purpose. 
Manmohan Nayak, B.A. was the chief of student volunteers. The 
volunteer teachers were given necessary permission by the wardens 
of the hostels to teach at the school. 

The curriculum of the school consisted of reading and writing 
in Oriya and English and lessons in elementary arithmetic. A series 
of lectures were delivered also on geography and a special class was 
opened on nature study. It was taken up by Minaketan Mohapara, 
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B.A., an ex-student who was the secretary of the Adult School. 
Senior students were appointed to deliver lectures on other higher 
subjects. Some Oriya newspapers were also subscribed to for the 
school and a small library was planned. 

The secretary wrote at the end of his report that the student 
brothers of Revenshaw College would take a keen interest in the 
development of the school that would inspire other students across 
Orissa to translate into action the magnificent ideal scheme of All 
Orissa Students’ Conference.” 

Relief work by students during the floods in Orissa were 
regularly carried out with sincerity and commitment. When the 
Mahanadi, the Brahmani and the Baitarani were in spate in 1927, 
students were sent to do relief work in the flood-affected areas 
under the supervision of young faculty members. Sarat Maharana, 
Bhagabati Panigrahi, Purnachandra Ratha, Jayakrushna Mohanty 
and also Harish Roy from the Kanika royal family were among the 
14-member student team. Apart from collecting and distributing 
relief materials, they took up the responsibility of distributing items 
supplied by the Marwari Relief Society from Calcutta among the 
people in distress. As railway services were disrupted for five weeks, 
the goods came to Baitarani Road en route to Vijayanagaram. 
Professor Gopal Chandra Ganguly felicitated the staff and student- 
workers who did flood relief work under the guidance of Professor 
Purnendu Nath Majumdar and Sukanta Rao. Majumdar fell ill soon 
after and was treated at the mental asylum in Kanke, Ranchi.” 

It is interesting to note that one Cremation Association was 
formed by the students independently in 1925 that took charge 
of the cremation of the dead bodies, whenever such help was 
sought. The practice even continued by those young men beyond 
their college days in the forties.® In order to help the needy, some 
students even sold vegetables carrying bamboo baskets on their 
heads; the profit made from the sale was spent on those in need.” 

Apart from group activities, individual accomplishments were 
also a source of great inspiration to the young generation. The 
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future Chief Minister, then a student of the College, Biju Patnaik’s 
journey from ‘Cuttack to Peshawar on Cycle’ in 1934 along with a 
friend made him an instant hero and continues as an oft-quoted 
legend even after eight decades. He wrote an account of his 
experience in The Ravenshavian.”® 

In later years, Mihr Sen, an alumnus of the College achieved 
the unique feat of crossing the English Channel in 1958. Prior to 
achieving the distinction, he delivered an enthralling lecture on 
the topic ‘The Challenge of the Channel’ which was published in 
The Ravenshavian in 1956. He narrated his experiences during his 
first unsuccessful attempt to cross the English Channel that he 
undertook because he wanted to disprove the fact no Indian had 
so much as even attempted to swim across, let alone conquer, it. 
He said, “It was not Channel alone, but in every field of adventure, 
where enterprise, courage and guts were required, we as a nation 
seemed to clear out of them.... Time has come when we must be 
bold and make a break from the monotonous past. Wouldn't it 
be wonderful if a few students of Ravenshaw College set out to 
explore the wastes of Sahara or the depths of Central Africa next 
year? Wouldn't India be proud of them and of Orissa?” 

A long tradition was established by now of oration and 
discussion on important issues in the College. The students and 
teachers joined such debates that contributed towards creating 
a healthy intellectual ambience. A debate was held by the Oriya 
Debating Club in the late twenties on the amalgamation issue that 
was crucial for the Oriya Movement. It was the time when people 
were also hoping for a swing in their favour following the Simon 
Commission’s visit. The Report of the All Parties Conference in 
Calcutta (1928) raising doubts about the financial viability of the 
amalgamation and creation of the separate province of Orissa 
was rejected by the people. On 8 December 1928, ‘Amalgamation 
of Orissa on Linguistic Basis would, in no way, better her 
condition’ was the subject of a debate, which was presided over 
by Professor Parija. A large number of enthusiastic students 
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gathered to listen to the participants. Those who supported the 
motion were bitterly criticised. Ten students opposed the motion 
and emphasised that amalgamation, in every way, would make 
Orissa prosper.” Such debates were conducted ostensibly to 
make the students’ voice heard in the decision-making processes 
relating to contemporary issues. 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 


Ten years after the golden jubilee, the College celebrated its 
Diamond Jubilee on 18 January 1936.*" As it happened, joy caused 
by the occasion was enhanced by the excitement of anticipation 
associated with the imminence of the formation of the separate 
Orissa Province. The Jubilee celebration assumed the status of an 
all Orissa event for everyone in the region. A placard bearing the 
inscription ‘Long Live Ravenshaw’ was displayed at the entrance 
and the entire college was decorated for the occasion. It was 
attended by a number of dignitaries including the Commissioner of 
Orissa, Hornell. On 18 January, the Jubilee celebrations began with 
an exhibition in the Arts Block at 11.30 in the morning, where the 
artifacts and various exhibits brought from different parts of Orissa, 
especially from garjats were on display. 
Games, magic shows, fireworks and 
feast continued throughout the day. 
The Old Boys’ Association held its 
annual meeting simultaneously. 
The Founder President Janakinath 
Bose had meanwhile passed away 
on 2 December 1934 and Pareswar 
Mohanty, a well known lawyer, who 
lived at Bakharabad in Cuttack and 


47 


{ 
\ was a close associate of M.S. Das, was 
° elected as the new president of this 
H R Bathejo, 1934 Association. 
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At six in the evening, 
Principal H.R. Batheja and 
the Chief Justice of Bihar 
and Orissa High Court, 
Courtney Terrell addressed 
a large congregation. 
Initially, it was decided 
to invite Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru as the Chief Guest. 
In his place however, the 
Chief Justice graced the 
occasion.” The Principal, 
H.R. Batheja, a reputed 
economist of the country 
who hailed from Sindh 
that was also declared 
a separate province on 
the same date on which 
Orissa was accorded this 


The Ravenshow College Magazine of he status, was in high spirits. 
Diamond Jubilee number 


Diamond Jubilee Number 


January, 1936 
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He had presided over the recently held Students’ Conference at 
Berhampur. On the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee he delivered 
an illuminating speech, narrating the history of the College and 
defining its uniqueness. “And so we have at last a temple of learning 
fair to look on, stately in its proportions, which compares not 
unfavourably with the only other temple - the temple of Jagannath 
for which Orissa is known all over India,” said Principal Batheja. 

The Principal’s speech was followed by that of the Chief Guest. 
His remark that Orissa need not have its own university and that it 
would be better if the students went outside to read to gain wider 
experience, however, left people disappointed. 


ORrisSA: A New PROVINCE 


The 1* of April 1936 was a historic day as the new province of 
Orissa came into being on this day. On the same day in a solemn 
ceremony held at the Ravenshaw College Hall, Sir John Austin 
Hubback was administered the oath of office of the Governor of 
Orissa by Sir Courtney Terrell, the Chief Justice of Bihar and Orissa 
High Court. The Governor read out the messages of goodwill 
received from His Majesty, George VI and Lord Linlithgow, 
the Viceroy of India, for the people of Orissa. The College wore 
a spectacular look with powerful electric lights shining on its 
majestic buildings the same evening. 

In this euphoric atmosphere, the Old Boys annual gathering 
took place just before the Christmas in 1936 in the College 
quadrangle. The guest of Honour was Pandit H.N. Kunzru. A large 
number of senior officials and distinguished guests, some of whom 
were old boys themselves, and students, past and present attended 
the meeting. Principal Tripathi described the gathering as an event 
which one and all looked forward to, every year. For the first time, 
the pandal was fitted with loud speakers, carrying the voice even 
to listeners who were seated at a long distance from the dais. The 
‘community dinner’ that followed shortly afterwards was a novel 
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experience, too. These striking ideas were of Principal Tripathi 
who had since his appointment been introducing far- reaching 
changes in every sphere of college life, “which will impress our 
institution with a character and an individuality that will be most 
beneficial to the future generation,’ commented The Ravenshavian 
in its December issue of 1936.“ 

The following month, on 9 January 1937, His Excellency, the 
Governor of Orissa held the first Provincial Durbar in the College 
Hall. It was attended by a large number of distinguished guests, 
officials and non-officials. His Excellency presented the badge of 
Member of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire, to 
Captain H.W, Ludlam 1.A.O.C. The Sanad of Raja Bahadur was 
presented to Sri Ramchandra Mardaraj Deo of Khallikote. H.E. 
presented Sanads of Dewan Bahadur and Rai Sahib to several 
recipients. 

The festivities and celebrations following the formation of the 
new province continued for a year. The high point of the celebration 
was a pageant that was arranged in the College in February- 
March 1937. In this, pictures from the time of the Buddha to 
the formation of the province were displayed. The students also 
contributed stories on Jainism and Buddhism, the Kalinga war, 
maritime trade to Southeast Asia, narratives on Kanchi Vijaya, 
the English occupation of Orissa and the formation of the Orissa 
province. These were performed in the open field of the College. 
The function was attended by the Governor of Orissa along with 
dignitaries from the province.” 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY IN THE PREMISES OF 
RAVENSHAW COLLEGE 


Traditionally looked upon as the cradle of Orissa’s aspirations, the 
College now became the Face of Orissa with the first Legislative 
Assembly of Orissa operating under its roofs from July 1937. 
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As there was no other place made ready to house the Legislative 
Assembly and the plan of having Sri Ramchandra Bhavan for two 
years for the purpose having failed, it was decided to hold its 
sessions in the Hall of Ravenshaw College.“ 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly met at the Ravenshaw College 
Hall at 1lam on Wednesday, 28 July 1937. The entire College 
and a large number of people gathered to witness the arrival of 
the Assembly Members. Ministers arrived riding cars. Rajkrishna 
Bose came riding a horse. As per arrangements in the Hall, its 
raised platform was set apart as the seat for the Speaker. The large 
space for the audience was occupied by the Assembly members. 
Seats were provided with desks, which were meant for the use 
of students during college examinations. The space attached to 
the Hall was converted into the Assembly office with wooden 
partitions creating several rooms. The balcony of the Hall was 
made into the visitors’ gallery. Some of the rooms on the first floor 
were earmarked for the use of the Speaker, the Prime Minister and 
his cabinet and for the leader of the opposition when the Assembly 
was in session.*” 

With the Governor of Orissa, John Austin Hubback’s 
inaugural address the Assembly began. The Acting Speaker 
Babu Bichitrananda Das then addressed the members before the 
Permanent Speaker was appointed. Babu Mukunda Prasad Das 
of Balasore was appointed the Permanent Speaker and in reply 
to congratulatory messages from the Members of the Assembly 
he said, 


“ ...As you all know this is the first Legislative Assembly 
of the Orissa Province, ... in this Hall we shall be able to 
gather together representatives of at least a major part of 
the Oriya-speaking tracts to put our heads together for the 
common welfare of the largest section of humanity of this 
province...” 


On the request of the Speaker, the national song Vande 
Mataram was sung. Godabaris Misra, a Member in the Assembly 
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expressed his displeasure at the British officials, Mr. Mansfield and 
his companion, who did not rise during the song." 

The students and the teachers of the College procured passes to 
attend the sessions and thoroughly enjoyed them. They gained the 
experience of seeing politics and democracy at work. Occasionally, 
the legislative members shared rooms with students in the hostels 
when the Assembly was in session. Soon the students founded a 
‘Mock Assembly’ and conducted regular sessions.” 


WINDS OF CHANGE 


Nationalistic fervor in Orissa rose to a new pitch when, 
simultaneously with the formation of the province, a distinguished 
son of the soil, Shyamchandra Tripathi was appointed the first 
Oriya Principal of Ravenshaw College, his alma mater. After 
doing 1.Sc. from Ravenshaw College, standing 2™ in order of 
merit in Calcutta University, he studied physics at Presidency 
College, Calcutta. He was a student of Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
then the Professor of Physics at Presidency College. In 1914, he 
passed the B.Sc. examination from Calcutta University with first 
class honours and was awarded 
the best student scholarship from 
Presidency College, having secured 
highest aggregate marks among all 
those passed B.Sc. in the year. Then 
Tripathi left for Cambridge in 1915 
for pursuing higher studies there on 
a Bihar-Orissa Merit scholarship. 
He passed the Part I Tripos in 
! mathematics in 1916 and Part II 
Tripos in physics in 1918. Thereafter, 
he joined the research team led by Sir 
Edward Appleton in the Cavendish 
S.C. Tripathi, 1921 Laboratory and returned to India after 
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the War in 1919. On 29 January 1920, he joined as the Headmaster 
of Ravenshaw Collegiate School. On 18 January 1921, he joined 
as the Physics Lecturer in Ravenshaw College succeeding Sarat 
Chandra Majumdar, Professor of Physics who was transferred 
to Patna as Geography Professor. On 23 February the same year, 
Shyamchandra was promoted to the Indian Education Service and 
was appointed as the Professor of Physics. In 1930 he was selected 
as the Deputy Director of Public Instruction of Bihar and Orissa 
province. In 1936, when Orissa was granted the status of a separate 
province, he returned as Principal, Ravenshaw College. Soon, in 
February1938 he would join as the first Oriya Director of Public 
Education of the newly formed province of Orissa. 

In 1936, when he assumed the office of the Principal, the College 
had about 500 students on its rolls. While burdened with the 
responsibility of administration, he remained seriously committed 
to teaching. The students who attended his classes on electricity, 
recall with admiration the high quality of the teaching of Professor 
Tripathi. The tables were full of equipment and gadgets relating 
to static electricity. With the support of two laboratory assistants 
he would perform experiments which would render the subject 
interesting to students. Since the time he joined Ravenshaw as a 
faculty, he continued to attend the Indian Science Congress and 
was one of its active members. 

Principal Tripathi, who was also the warden of the East Hostel, 
displayed a genuine concern for the health of the young students. 
He made provisions for providing cod liver oil to the boarders and 
organised regular health check-up for them. There was a medical 
unit for the College with a qualified doctor in charge. Principal 
Tripathi also made facilities for making healthy snacks at a 
nominal price available for students, who felt hungry towards the 
last period in the day. 

The Principal was keen to foster a close bond between teachers 
and students. He made outdoor games compulsory for students. 
A large number of students participated regularly in games such 
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as football, hockey and volley ball. On winter mornings, some 
students and teachers played cricket as well. Dickson, who was the 
education secretary at the time, lived in a house near East Hostel, 
which subsequently came to be occupied by the Principal of 
Ravenshaw College. Dickson would come every morning to play 
cricket. Professor Ghanshyam Das, who was the superintendent 
of East Hostel, also encouraged students to play cricket. For two 
hours from four in the afternoon, everyone seemed to be engaged 
in playing games. Principal Tripathi was fond of those who took 
an active interest in sports. He often played badminton with 
students and teachers in the badminton court. There were facilities 
for playing indoor games as well; these included carom and ping 
pong, which could be played at night. Dickson gifted a ping pong 
table to East Hostel. 

Principal Tripathi got three boats made and a boat club was 
founded for students to enjoy boating in the nearby Taladanda 
canal. Adventurous students often escaped from their hostels in 
order to do boating on moonlit nights. 

He once took the students with him to the Kathajodi to bring 
fertile clay and used it to enrich the soil of the college quadrangle. 
He converted the quadrangle into a beautiful lawn with flower 
beds. 

While writing about this versatile principal, it is worthwhile 
to recall the first Oriya to be appointed at Ravenshaw College 
as a professor, Kasinath Das. He completed his Master's in 1907, 
the sixth Oriya to have done so. He joined as lecturer in 1907 at 
Ravenshaw College and rose to became a Professor of Sanskrit in 
1911. Subsequently, the department came to offer coursesin Sanskrit 
and Oriya. Students in Ravenshaw College were proud of having 
a distinguished scholar like him as faculty. His style of teaching 
was lucid and often delightfully witty. He advised his students that 
emulating their exemplary teachers at Ravenshaw College would 
help them learn more than they would in a classroom. Humble in 
his disposition, he never awed young students by the depth of his 
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scholarship. Deeply affectionate 
and disciplined, he regularly 
visited students in their hostels 
and enquired after their well- 
being. He suggested thought- 
provoking topics for Oriya essay- 
writing contests and presided 
over the Oriya Debating Society 
of the College. 

Kasinath Das was committed 
to the Oriya nationalist cause; 
he would encourage workers 

Kasinoth Dos, 1907 engaged in activities relating 
to the amalgamation of Oriya- 
speaking tracts and extended financial support to them. He 
quoted Sanskrit verses regarding the boundaries of Orissa, which 
M.S. Das found useful for the memorandum which which he was 
drafting for submission to the O’ Donnell Committee that had 
been set up to examine the question of the formation of Orissa 
as a separate province. Brajabandhu Das, one of his students had 
this to say of him: “All Oriyas who distinguished themselves in 
public life, government service and the like between the years 1908 
and 1936, when Orissa province was created, were the students of 
Kasinath Das. No doubt, like Madhusudan Das, he was one of the 
pathfinders of Orissa in her darkest hour.” 

Kasinath Das was succeeded as Head of the Department by 
his colleague, Arttaballabh Mohanty, who established himself as a 
legendary scholar. In 1914 he passed M.A. from Calcutta University and 
joined Ravenshaw College as a faculty in the Department of Sanskrit. 
By 1918, apart from teaching in the College, he was running a few night 
schools. The foundation of Prachi Samiti was his finest contribution 
to the world of scholarship. It was a registered literary organisation 
set up by him in 1929. In this endeavour, he was supported by his 
colleagues Lakshmikant Choudhury, Karunakar Kar, Gurucharan 
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Mohanty. Other personages taking a 
keen and lively interest in the cause 
included Bicchandacharan Patnaik, 
Bichitrananda Das, Jagadananda 
Mohanty and Lakshmikanta Mohanty.” 
With the financial backing of Bhuyan 
Bhaskar Chandra Mahapatra, the 
zamindar of Ertal, Prachi Press was 
founded and a research journal in 
English came to be published. The 
library collected manuscripts of old, 
valuable literary texts in Oriya and published them creating in the 
process a large readership which was introduced to aspects of a unique 
and precious literary heritage. 

Arttaballabh'’s initiative contributed significantly to the Oriya 
Movement that was approaching its culmination. It generated 
interest in Oriya literature and laid the foundation of honours and 
post-graduate courses in the College. Of the numerous manuscripts 
that he edited and published, the Sarala Mahabharata, is the most 
significant. The national poet of Orissa, Birakishore Das, wrote, 


Arttoballabh Mohanty, 1914 


“_.. Arttaballabha, the learned scholar, 
was a simple-hearted teacher. 
When they see him approach, 
people pay him their homage, bowing their heads. 
He collected priceless old palm-leaf manuscripts, 
published them, and gave his land a gift of immeasurable 
value..." 


The students had the exciting experience of interacting with 
their teachers who had multi-faceted personalities. Osten Smith 
was the history professor for a brief period in the late twenties of 
the twentieth century. Meticulous about his classes and lectures, 
he knew every student in his class. He belonged to a missionary 
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family and spent his childhood in China, where his father was a 
missionary. Unmarried, Professor Smith had a Persian cat as a 
pet. A student tells us how this cat escaped a few times to come 
to his hostel bed for it was greedy for local dried fish, which the 
young boy offered it. The dialogue between Professor Smith and 
the student about the dried fish leading to a close friendship is a 
part of the varied and rich student life of those days.” 

On the eve of the separation of Orissa from Bihar, Professor 
M.M. Sengupta, K.N. Mishra and Dr, Iqbal were transferred to 
Patna and following the formation of the province Professor N.M. 
De, Bama Charan Das, Dr. Golak Bihari Banerjee and R.C. Tripathi 
were brought back to join the College. Soon, Ratnakar Pati was 
transferred from Sambalpur Zilla School to work as a Professor 
of Philosophy in place of Mohini Mohan Senapati. Initially, he 
took Oriya classes for two years due to the shortage of teachers 
before he devoted himself completely to teaching his own subject, 
philosophy. 

Even as the winds of change were beginning to sweep through 
the College, it was time for some of the old guards to retire. Mohini 
Mohan Senapati M.A. senior Professor of Philosophy went on leave 
preparatory to retirement with 
effect from the 16" of September 
1936. Mohini Mohan, the son of 
the legendary writer Fakirmohan 
Senapati, had received his 
education at Ravenshaw Collegiate 
School, studied for EA. and 
B.A. at Ravenshaw College and 
subsequently earned his M.A. 
degree from Calcutta University. 
He first entered government 
service as a Sub-Deputy Collector 
and distinguished himself as 


Mohini Mohan Senapati, 1911 
Courtesy: Monica Das a resourceful and committed 
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officer. He was appointed to Provincial Education Service as a 
Professor of Philosophy in the year 1911 and served Ravenshaw 
College for an unbroken period of twenty-five years. During this 
time not only did he prove himself to be an able teacher but also 
established a formidable reputation as an original thinker and 
an accomplished writer. His non-conformist views would often 
create a stir in society. He would preside over students’ debates 
and his insightful and thought- provoking observations at the end 
of such discussions were always eagerly looked forward to. He also 
delivered lectures at Utkal Sahitya Samaj. He regularly contributed 
articles to Nababharata. Mohini Mohan's writings would often 
sharply interrogate the revolutionary ideas of Nilakantha Das. 
Mohini Mohan was an atheist. He also provocatively advocated 
unconventional ideas about marriage. His selected essays are 
published in a volume titled Bibidha Prasanga.” He was often found 
deeply engrossed in thought, and stories went round in the family 
about his absent-mindedness. Once, after he returned home from 
the College, he stood at the corner of his room where he usually 
placed his walking stick and put the latter on his armchair instead! 

Mohini Mohan Senapati 
lived at Dhuanpatria Gali in 
Bakhrabad, Cuttack, in a house 
he had inherited from his father. 
In another lane nearby, next to 
Sunshine Field, lived his junior 
colleague Professor Bipin Vihari 
Ray. Bipin Vihari graduated 
from Ravenshaw College with 
philosophy honours in 1908 and 
stood first in the University. He 
did his M.A. at Scottish Church 
College in Calcutta, where too he 
distinguished himself as a student Bipin Vihori Roy, 1914 
and secured the first position. Courtesy: B.V. Ray family 
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After M.A., in 1910, he joined as the private tutor of the prince of 
Ranpur for a while and shortly afterwards was posted to Ravenshaw 
College.” Bipin Vihari Ray was a leading faculty in the college. 
He was also an eminent writer; his essays were highly valued and 
were regularly published in The Ravenshavian and in all noted 
magazines of the time. He studied with Nilakantha Das in Calcutta 
and contributed articles regularly to Nababharata. Bipin Vihari's 
philosophical and political ideas found a memorable expression in 
his essays. He supported Nilakantha's rational outlook and agreed 
to his political views, Bipin Vihari espoused the cause of Forward 
Block in Orissa. It is believed that during the second term of the 
Parlakhemundi Maharaja as Prime Mnister of Orissa, Bipin Vihari 
served him as a think-tank. 

An able teacher, he was also a generous and compassionate 
man; students in trouble whether financially or health-wise, always 
turned to him for help. He would often take such students under 
his care in his own house. 

Kruttibas Samantaray who had joined the Departmentof English 
in the year 1913, continued to serve it for twenty-eight years and 
retired in 1941. Soft-spoken, gentle and a sincere teacher, he was 
loved by the students, As one of 
the two editors of The Ravenshaw 
College Magazine during its early 
phase, he had worked tirelessly for 
its growth. 

Saradakant Ganguli, who had 
received a Silver Jubilee Medal 
along with Bawa Kartar Singh, 
Bipin Vihari Ray and Arttaballabh 
Mohanty during the Silver Jubilee 
Celebration of Emperor George 
V in 1935, passed away in March 
Kruttibas Samantray, 1913 1936, just before he was to retire. 
Courtesy: Dipok Samontoroy He passed B.A. in mathematics 
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from Presidency College with a first class and with a second class 
in physics and chemistry in 1900. In 1901 he was placed in the first 
class in the M.A. examination in mathematics. After serving as a 
faculty in P.M. College in Tangail and in Agartala Raj College, in 
T.N.J. College in Bangalore, in Presidency College and also worked 
as a clerk for some time in the Accountant General, Bengal’s Office, 
he came to join Ravenshaw College in July 1911 as a member of 
Bihar and Orissa Educational Service.” He continued here until his 
retirement. Professor P.K. Parija, Professor H.K. Das, and Professor 
N.C. Banerjee wrote in The Ravenshavian after his death, “...Quiet 
and unobtrusive in his manners, zealous in the performance of his 
duties and indefatigable in his thirst after knowledge, he was one 
of a band of scholars of whom his colleagues and his students were 
justly proud...”” 

During a commemoration meeting held for him it was 
decided that a portrait and a mathematics prize would be a 
suitable memorial for him. Interestingly, it was also planned to 
have a tube well in his memory near the Khannagar Cremation 
ground to supply pure drinking water to persons attending 
funerals there. 

1936 was a watershed year for Ravenshaw College. Having 
shifted fifteen years ago to a new place with dreams soaring high, 
the College blossomed into an image of fineness in wide-ranging 
areas. These teachers who had joined during the war years, and also 
in the preceding period when Bengal, Bihar and Orissa constituted 
a single province, were academics of great calibre and vision. By 
1936, most of them had retired or were about to retire. They left 
a timeless legacy of constant endeavour to take the institution 
to greater heights. With the College becoming a co-education 
institution and bustling with multifarious activities, the hostels 
becoming active in social and literary spheres, it indeed emerged 
as a vibrant intellectual and cultural centre. With the formation 
of the new province and the legislature in action the students and 
teachers went through a unique and liberating experience. 
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of that year, under the editorship of Pramath Nath Banerjee, a post- 
graduate student of History. In the words of Principal James, “It 
revealed latent powers and is of good augury for the development 
of the college as a social organism in time to come.” Before its birth 
in 1914, for ten years the college had a magazine in manuscripts. 
(Presidency College Register, 1927, p. 37.) 

The Wilsonian, the magazine of Wilson College, was printed 
and published from Poona by the Scottish Mission Industries Co. 
Ltd. on behalf of the Wilson College Literary Society in 1909. The 
Wilsonian was launched with the motto: 


“Be thou the bond to bind in love and peace 
Wilsonians all that are 
And were, and are to be” 
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also met him on the occasion. The former in a largely attended 
social gathering held in the College quadrangle bade him a fitting 
farewell, and presented to him an address in a silver casket. Mr. 
M.S. Das, C.LE., and our Principal Mr. T.C. Orgll, who addressed 
the gathering on the occasion, referred to the many good qualities 
of Mr. Whitlock... 
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VI 


Towards a Glorious Future 


On August 4, 1921, a tall and slim young man, looking dapper, 
arrives in the College and confidently climbs the stairs in the 
Arts Block and goes to the Principal's room. Principal Lambert 
being on leave, the officiating Principal P.O. Whitlock, Professor 
of English receives him warmly. The young man is Prana Krushna 
Parija, who joins as Professor of Botany on that day. He looks 
around the majestic new structure which has come to house the 
College only recently. The terracotta glaze of the buildings with 
greenery all around, the quadrangle and the library remind him of 
Cambridge University, where he has spent the last seven years. He 
takes a deep breath and possibly takes a vow to bring the College, 
his alma mater, on par with Cambridge. 

Prana Krushna Parija had been a student at Ravenshaw 
Collegiate School and had cleared his Entrance Examination in 
1909. He stood first in Orissa, securing the 9® rank in Calcutta 
University. As one of the ten position-holders he was awarded a 
scholarship of 20 per month. He also received the Jayanarayan 
Prize for scoring the highest marks in Sanskrit at the Entrance 
Examination. He studied for two years in Ravenshaw College as an 
intermediate science student. The Ravenshaw College did not offer 
B.Sc. then. One aspiring for the B.Sc. degree had to go to Calcutta. 
Prana Krushna Parija having stood 4" at the Intermediate Science 
examination of Calcutta University was eligible for a scholarship. 
He went to Presidency College in 1911 and opted for mathematics 
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honours with physics and chemistry as pass subjects. He stayed at 
the Eden Hindu hostel. 

A brilliant student, he was selected by the Bihar-Orissa 
Government for higher education at Cambridge University 
after his graduation. Cambridge opened for him a new world of 
possibilities, and his talents fully blossomed here. Soon Prana 
Krushna Parija established himself as a respected scholar in the 
field of botany. In addition, he became a leader among the Indian 
students in Cambridge and was elected the president of the Indian 
Mujlis Society and also of ‘Unit League, a forum of Indian students 
for serving the cause of the unity and integrity of India. 

Prana Krushna Parija, following his Tripos, was awarded the 
Frank Smart studentship by the University of Cambridge. He 
joined as a research student in the famous Cambridge School 
of Botany and worked under the supervision of Professor F.F. 
Blackman. 

While still engaged in research at Cambridge, he got selected for 
the coveted Indian Education Service and returned to India. His 
fame had already reached Orissa. Two days after joining Ravenshaw 
College, Professor Prana Krushna 
Parija was given a rousing public “i 
reception at Cuttack.' 

In order to be a part of the all 
India scientific society and assure 
Ravenshaw College of a prominent 
place in the academic world, 
Professor Parija, within a few 
months after his arrival, attended ‘ 
the All India Science Congress in 
January 1922.* Botany was then 
only an optional fourth subject 
for the intermediate course at 
Ravenshaw College. Professor 


Prana Krushno Porija, 1921 
Parija was the head of the botany Courtesy: Sujato Painoik (Porijo) 
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department. The other faculty members to join in the department 
shortly afterwards were Professor Parsuram Mishra and Professor 
Debabrata Mukherjee with Adhiraj Mohan Senapati as an associate 
of the department. Principal Lambert was also from the botany 
discipline; he took general as well as tutorial classes and was the 
university examiner for practical tests. Professor Parija devoted 
his entire energies to developing the department and succeeded in 
introducing botany as a subject at the B.Sc. pass stage in 1924 and 
B.Sc. honours level in 1930. When he was attempting to introduce 
botany at the B.Sc. level, his former teacher, Professor Jogesh 
Chandra Ray, now retired, was invited to offer expert suggestions 
(Appendix XII). 

Professor Parija'’s contributions to science not only made him 
a leading figure at the national level, he also exercised a great 
influence on the promotion of science education in the region. 
Like his famous predecessor and guru he collected rare species and 
created a remarkable botanical garden in the College. His magnetic 
personality attracted students from all over India. Ravenshaw 
College soon earned a reputation as an active centre of research in 
botany, especially in plant physiology (Appendix XIII). He took up 
problems both of fundamental as well as applied nature that were 
considered relevant for the country. Botanical exhibitions in the 
College always attracted a large number of spectators including 
members of the general public. For instance, part of an uprooted 
tree trunk from a gurudwara near the Mahanadi was on display 
in 1943-44 in the botany stall during the Commemoration Day. 
It generated public excitement when the analysis of the botanists 
of the College based on the outer surface of the trunk revealed the 
age of the tree and lent credence to the legend that it could indeed 
have been planted during Guru Nanak’ time. 

Professor Parija's intellect and his literary bent of mind 
were everywhere in evidence. He was made the editor of The 
Ravenshavian. His essays on science were published regularly in 
Utkal Sahitya. He served Utkal Sahitya Samaj as its president for 
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two terms in 1934-1938, during which time he brought about 
major changes in the functioning of the organisation. 

Professor Parija served as the warden of the West hostel and 
lived in a large building attached to the hostel. With the LE.S. 
status, Cambridge connections, smart western clothing and a 
daunting personality, Professor Parija was popularly known as 
‘Parija saheb. Parija saheb, however, used to wear only a khaddar 
dhoti and a chaddar and no shoes in his school days. This dress 
was usual for school students those days, particularly for students 
coming from villages. On holidays he would go to his village on 
foot, covering fifty-eight kilometers. He had lost his parents at a 
very young age and pursued higher education mainly through 
support from scholarships that he regularly won for his academic 
excellence at all levels. In his personal life he had adopted an 
austere lifestyle. He stood against the widely prevalent superstitions 
and abuses in society. His study of Sanskrit and Oriya classics, 
intimate familiarity with local legends and history and his deep 
appreciation for his own culture were all reflected in his public life 
and in his interaction with students. Even as students looked up to 
Parija saheb with awe, they were also aware of his genuine concern 
for them and their needs. Parija saheb’s personality embodied a 
confluence of the east and the west, which endeared him to the 
student community. 

The following incident that occurred in 1924 reveals an 
important dimension of his personality. There was a Students’ 
Conference to be held in the College that year on 11 and 12 
August.? Professor Parija was requested by the students to preside 
over it. The Conference had non-student organisers including 
Lakshminarayan Sahu and Jadumani Mangaraj, who were 
politically active. Godabaris Mishra, a prominent Congress leader 
and an educationist belonging to the Satyabadi group, was invited 
to grace the occasion as the chief guest. The Non-cooperation 
movement had not completely died out then. The government felt 
apprehensive about the way the conference was being planned; 
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to them it looked like a Congress ploy to involve students in 
anti-British politics. Principal Lambert was under pressure from 
the government and discussed the matter with Professor Parija. 
Professor Parija, however, was firm on his commitment to preside 
over the conference and stood by the student decision to invite 
Godabaris Misra as the chief guest. Attempts were made by the 
student organisers to allay the government's fears by requesting 
those non-student office-bearers to drop out of the executive 
committee constituted for the conference. Only Harihar 
Mahapatra, a student, remained as the secretary, thus making the 
event look like only a college function. Even after these steps were 
taken, the government did not allow school students or teachers in 
Cuttack to attend the Conference. However, students from outside 
Cuttack turned up in large numbers. Further, Professor Parija 
invited the guest to his quarters after the meeting.” Professor Parija 
was already a pillar of strength for the students. 


THE CHALLENGES AHEAD 


The statehood of Orissa brought with it a new trend, beginning 
with the appointment of Shyamchandra Tripathi as Principal of 
the College. The sons of the soil, also alumni of Ravenshaw College, 
were now appointed the heads of their famous alma mater. When 
Principal Tripathi was appointed the Director of Public Instruction 
of Orissa in 1938, Professor Parija succeeded him as the Principal. 
Professor Tripathi, who had had a long association with Ravenshaw 
College, continued to help the College grow in stature, now using 
the powers of the D.P.I. Both of them, apart from their Cambridge 
background, and exposure to advanced scientific research carried 
out at an international level, were keen educationists. The situation 
could not have been better for Ravenshaw College and indeed for 
Orissa as a whole. Under the inspiring leadership of these two 
distinguished academics, the College could march confidently 
towards the goal of imparting high quality education. 
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The years ahead were, however, tumultuous ones. World War 
II and the Quit India Movement were colossal events when the 
common people as well as students were drawn into the turmoil. 
The principal of Ravenshaw College as all heads of most educational 
institutions across the country faced a tough time. 

The tension that would engulf Ravenshaw College campus 
from time to time notwithstanding, sincere efforts were made 
to maintain the academic routine both by the students and the 
authorities. Emphasis was laid on research activities, especially in 
science disciplines. There were eleven professors and six research 
scholars at this time in the science departments. In 1939 the 
College requested to the Government of Orissa for the grant of 
a sum of ©5000 to procure ten back volumes of reputed journals, 
necessary for literature study. It is interesting to note that there 
was a strong opposition in the Legislative Assembly when the 
proposal was presented by the Education Minister, Bodhram 
Dube. Questions were even raised about the quality and volume 
of research in the College.’ It was however finally accorded the 
approval to the effect that the grant would be provided over a 
period of two years. 

A decade earlier the College had opened its doors to women 
students. Now, during Principal Parija’s tenure, the first female 
faculty, Professor Sundarams wife Padma Sundaram, was 
appointed in the department of history to teach during the leave 
of vacancy created by two teachers, Nishikant Sanyal and Nirmal 
Chandra Banarjee, each taking six months’ leave during 1938 to 
1939. Professor Baidyanath Rath and Mrs. Sundaram took classes 
during this period. Subsequently, in 1950, when Principal Parija's 
tenure had ended, a number of women with bright academic 
careers that included Ashalata Behera, Prabhat Nalini Das, and 
Gaurirani Ghosh were appointed as lecturers in Oriya, English 
and botany respectively. 

A highly reputed scholar, Principal Parija used to be invited as 
external examiner and as advisor to various universities including 
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Rangoon and Sri Lanka. A post of Bursar was therefore created to 
lighten the Principal's administrative burden. 

During the time of Principal Parija, strong socialist and 
communist ideas began to be articulated and disseminated and 
debates on students’ rights were taking place in the Legislative 
Assembly, at the College Hall. Students demanded to elect the 
Union President from among themselves. It is to be noted in 
this context that the Ravenshaw College Students’ Union which 
championed students’ democratic rights and became their strong 
mouthpiece from 1939 onwards had initially functioned under the 
College Principal as its president. A student secretary was chosen 
by the president and one member of the teaching staff acted as the 
advisor, who acted on behalf of the president. When the demand 
for election was voiced, some students in Ravenshaw College 
were directly involved in the garjat agitation. Baji Rout, a young 
boy from Dhenkanal, was martyred and became the symbol of 
resistance to atrocities in garjats. He died in police firing and his 
dead body was taken in a procession at Cuttack in October 1938; a 
large number of students joined it. 

The unwillingness of the college authorities during this time 
to leave the functioning of students’ union entirely to students led 
to a student strike. Prolonged negotiations took place. There was 
an open ballot at the physics lecture theatre under the supervision 
of Professor Niranjan Niyogi of the Department of English. 
Eventually, the view expressed by the majority of the students 
prevailed and the first elected student president of the College 
Union was Prafulla Kumar Patnaik. As he had to quit the College 
soon afterwards, an election was held again and Manmohan 
Mishra was elected the president. With the democratic election, 
a tradition was inaugurated that ensured that the student leader/ 
president of the Students’ Union, apart from being a highly 
respected figure in the College, came to be looked upon as a young 
influential leader of the province as well. For years to come, these 
elected leaders came to occupy important positions in public life. 
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As it happened, events having serious socio-political 
consequence in Orissa around this time took place. This involved 
the killing of the political agent, Bezhelgate in the garjat state of 
Ranpur in January 1939 and the consequent execution of Raghu 
and Dibakara, who had been accused of the murder of the British 
official. These incidents sparked off an agitation in the student 
community. The Medical School strike against the authorities took 
an all-Orissa dimension also at the same time. Chhatra, a daily 
newspaper, was edited by Sacchidananda Routray, a young student- 
poet from Ravenshaw. In later years, he was to achieve nationwide 
fame as a writer. The paper voiced students’ grievances when the 
students’ strike led by the All Orissa Students’ Association in 1939 
spread to all educational institutions in the province. In the end, 
the strike was called off at the initiative of Nilakantha Das and 
Godabaris Misra. However, Sachidananda Rautray had to pay a 
fine to avoid getting arrested for editing the newspaper. 

The developments taking place at the national level also 
brought about the increasing involvement of students in socio- 
political movements. During this time, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
dissociating himself from Congress, formed the Forward Bloc and 
emerged as a powerful force. A senior Congress leader in Orissa, 
Nilakantha Das and his son Ashok Das, who was a law student, 
became active supporters of Subhas Bose during the latter's visit 
to Orissa in 1939. Subhas Bose addressed a students’ conference at 
Ravenshaw College on 5 August 1939 in the afternoon. The Orissa 
Congress Ministry resigned in November 1939 in deference to the 
All India Congress decision to withdraw its support to the British 
and demand independence. 

A new world of hope and promise opened up and filled 
the hearts of the youth with unprecedented enthusiasm. The 
students of Ravenshaw College who had successfully asserted 
their democratic rights now wanted to respond to national and 
world events. They observed the Independence Day on 26 January 
1940. The Tennis Court of the College was the venue chosen for 
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the celebrations to connect symbolically with the historic Tennis 
Court Oath taken during the French Revolution. 

The three tennis courts lying next to each other in front of the 
college buildings near the portico constituted the Tennis Court. 
The courts found great favour with young professors who regularly 
played tennis there and some students also joined in. At eight in 
the morning on 26 January 1940, there was a large gathering of 
students and of the general public at the Tennis Court. Nilamani 
Routray, a student leader, led the ceremony and hoisted the 
tricolour. He addressed the gathering. He was followed by a speech 
made by the Students’ Union President, Bibudhendra Misra. The 
tricolour remained flying until evening.’ 

The ecstatic celebration, however, soon led to confrontation and 
tension. With the resignation of the Congress ministry, Orissa now 
came under Governor's rule; strict measures were initiated against 
demonstrations of all kinds, especially those connected with the 
Freedom Movement during the War years. Police started coming 
to the College regularly and the Principal was taken to task for 
the alleged lapse. The student leaders claimed that they had taken 
verbal permission from the Principal; the latter however denied 
their claim and imposed a fine on them. The students were asked 
to submit written apologies. The students refused to do so and 
an agitation flared up in Ravenshaw College, spreading to other 
educational institutions as well. University examinations were only 
a few days away and the students decided to defy the Principal's 
order and also to boycott the examinations. Ravenshaw College 
was the examination centre and guardians took their wards to the 
examination hall under police protection. To bring things under 
control the police lathi charged students injuring many; rumours 
spread that Manmohan Mishra had died and that his body was 
lying in the Tennis Court. Shocked at the news, Principal Parija 
reportedly fainted. The injured students and Manmohan Mishra 
who had suffered a serious head injury were taken to the hospital. 
Rest of the student leaders were also arrested. The hostel residents 
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were asked to vacate. They had to seek shelter at various places. A 
group of them went to Janakinath Bose’s house at Oriya Bazar, the 
Ananda Bhavan of Orissa.* Senior faculty member, Bipin Vihari 
Ray, who always came forward to help the students, offered his 
house to some of them for taking shelter overnight. Nilamani 
Routray was not allowed to sit for the examination. He was not 
even permitted to continue as a student under Patna University. 
With the help of Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, he did his B.A. 
eventually from Calcutta University. 

Looking at those turbulent years from historical distance, 
it seems that the clarion call for India’s freedom was irresistible 
and in responding to it the students of Ravenshaw College took 
a leading role in Orissa. Frequent contacts of the students with 
political heavyweights inspired them. In 1940, Sarojini Naidu 
addressed the students in the College Hall. The welcome song, 
Sarbesam Janani, a song composed by Kabibara Radhanath Ray 
was sung by a young student, Indubhusan. The Nightingale of 
India appreciated the beautiful song and the singer. Her speech 
that followed, its eloquence and wit overwhelmed the audience.’ 

The Quit India Movement launched in 1942 started in Orissa 
with the intense participation of Ravenshaw College students. 
On 15 August, about 200 students of the College set fire to the 
office room, damaging the furniture, equipment and reducing a 
large number of valuable official files to ashes. The students took 
out a procession to the Medical School seeking the support of 
medical students. The active participation of women students 
was a remarkable feature of the movement. A decade earlier it 
was unthinkable for women students to engage in any activities 
other than attending lectures in class rooms in the College. Even 
when Malati Choudhury, the firebrand woman leader had been 
picketing near the college gate, all the three women students 
from the Arts section had to leave the place at the instance of a 
professor. Meanwhile the number of women students in College 
had increased, the total being twelve to thirteen. With Saudamini, 
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the daughter of Principal Parija joining the march, they all came, 
held the National Flag and led the procession. Seeing this, the 
Principal asked senior faculty members to follow the students and 
ensure the safety of the women students. Professor Bipin Vihari 
Ray, Arttaballabh Mohanty, Gurucharan Mohanty, Girija Sankar 
Ray and Balabhadra Prasad were among those who were entrusted 
with this task and escorted the women students back when police 
started arresting the male demonstrators. Chief among the student 
leaders were Banamali Patnaik, Ashok Das, Biren Mitra, Surajmal 
Saha and Bibudhendra Misra. After police enquiry, Bibudhendra 
Misra and Surajmal Shah were booked under the Defence of 
India Act and later sent to the Berhampur Central Jail. Teachers 
were called upon to give up their teaching positions and join the 
movement. The strike in Ravenshaw College was immediately 
followed by strikes in other educational institutions in Cuttack. 
The College was closed down for three months.’ 

The number of students in hostels declined from 180 to 
150/55 when the College reopened. A new rule was laid down 
that required every boarder to deposit ©₹20 as security. He had to 
further submit an undertaking to the effect that he would not be 
involved in any indiscipline activities and if he did so he would 
have to leave the hostel and would forfeit his deposit. The security 
deposit was unaffordable for many and they preferred to stay, if 
possible, in private messes outside college hostels. 

In spite of all these measures, the atmosphere was far from 
peaceful. On the contrary, a demand for a separate country for the 
Indian Muslims was intensified. In 1943, C. Rajgopalachari, who 
was visiting Orissa, spoke in favour of partition and explained his 
reasons for supporting it. However, his views did not find many 
takers among the students.” 

Students faced hardship, too, during the War years due to 
shortage of food stuff and lack of accommodation. There were 
restrictions also on keeping lights on at night. Trenches were dug 
outside the College hostels for Japanese air attacks had already 
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begun in Calcutta. Students went through drills to learn how to 
protect themselves during an emergency. The Japanese bombing 
off the Kujang coast injured some soldiers. They were shifted to and 
sheltered in Ravenshaw College. Given Principal Parija’s concern 
for them they were provided good medical care.” Temporary 
asbestos sheds were also built for them which were occupied later 
by the staff of the College. A tragedy that shocked everyone was 
the death of Kanailal, son of Professor Debabrata Mukherjee, who 
was a war pilot and was apparently commissioned to bomb Berlin. 
Sadly, he never returned.” 


TOWARDS INDEPENDENCE 


In 1945, Principal Parija was succeeded by Sachidananda Ray, son 
of eminent educationist and littérateur Reba Ray. Meanwhile, with 
the war coming to an end, students felt emboldened to intensify 
the struggle for freedom. On 26 January 1946, students came in 
a procession from Ravenshaw Collegiate School to Ravenshaw 
College to take part in the celebration of the formation of the West 
Hostel Republic.” 

The procession grew bigger on the way with students from 
other schools joining it. Defying police barriers and tear gas shells, 
the young boys numbering more than a thousand, all smeared by 
the dust rising from the road, gathered in the college premises in 
the early afternoon. They saw young men standing near a flag staff 
planted on the roof top of a two-storied red building. History was 
being made at the West Hostel on that day. The flag was unfurled 
at the roof top of the hostel by Janaki Ballabh Patnaik with the 
support of Baidyanath Misra and A.N. Tiwari. Flowers rained on 
the onlookers when the tricolor was unfurled and the national song 
Vande Mataram echoed from every single voice in the gathering. It 
was a defining moment of the Ravenshavians’ participaton in the 
Freedom Movement. 

Within a year, another students’ agitation took place in Cuttack 
following the annual Sports Day in Ravenshaw College held on 
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18 December 1946. Chandulal Trivedi, the Governor of Orissa, 
was invited as the chief guest for the occasion. Nabakrushna 
Choudhury, then the Revenue Minister, was also present as a 
guest. The Union Jack was flying at the centre of the field. The 
college athletic council flag was hoisted in front of the large tent 
pitched for the occasion. 

After the sports began, some students went to the Principal 
with a request to remove the Union Jack. The Principal did not 
agree mainly because the events on the field had already begun. 
However, when the Principal and the staff members were away 
from the field, a group of students led by their charismatic leader 
Manmohan Mishra rushed in and pulled down the Union Jack. 
The college peon then took away the flag and no attempt was 
made to hoist it again. Principal Ray was extremely unhappy at the 
development and summoned the Federation leader Monmohan 
Mishra and threatened him with punishment for his action. 
Governor Trivedi arrived with his wife’ at 4 pm and the sports 
resumed. The prizes were given away by Mrs. Trivedi. The incident 
pertaining to the Union Jack was followed by interrogations and 
arrests by the police. The students retaliated and the agitation 
spread across the city.” 

However, there was apparently no unanimity of views among 
the students relating to the incident. In a rejoinder published in 
The Samaj on 2 January 1947, the joint secretary of all Orissa 
Students Congress wrote that the news item that was published in 
the same paper on 24 December 1946, in which it was mentioned 
that the All Orissa Students Congress, Orissa Students Union 
and the garjat Students Union had stood united in challenging 
the punishment meted out to the Students’ Federation leader, 
Manmohan Mishra, was without any basis. The Students Congress 
had not taken any such decision; the executive committee of the 
said Congress was away in Delhi. If any decision was taken after 
they returned, it would be circulated to all, the report read. 
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Celebration of Independence 


Meanwhile, the days of the British Raj were drawing to an end. 
On 14 August 1947, before the midnight hours, the students and 
the staff assembled in front of the college portico. The College was 
illuminated with colourful lights. Attired in serwani and chudidar, 
Principal Ray arrived. He inspected the University Defence Corps. 
At twelve at night, Principal Ray hoisted the tricolor of independent 
India. The Defence Corps of the College held a parade and the 
Principal received their salute under the Indian flag. Principal Ray 
then addressed the gathering.’® 

Several events were organised to celebrate the momentous 
occasion. The convener of the celebrations committee, Amitabh 
Mohapatra announced that there would be a fancy football match 
between members of the teaching staff and the students in the 
college playground on the 16 in the evening and that it would 
be followed by an entertainment programme comprising dance 
and music performances. On the 17", an attractive exhibition 
would be held to raise funds to help needy students.” A unique 
event which marked the occasion was the all-women musical 
play performed for two days in the college hall. The play was Juge 
Juge Bharata and its lyrics were written by the revolutionary poet 
Manmohan Mishra. He came to direct the play, and gave music 
lessons to the women actors. Prabhat Nalini Das, then a student of 
B.A., and Nandini Panigrahi (Satpathy), the future Chief Minister 
of Orissa, were among other lady students who participated in the 
performance.!® 


Cultural Panorama 


With India winning independence, a strong sense of liberation 
infused every sphere of life; in particular, numerous cultural 
activities were organised and Ravenshaw College was the hub of 
these. Women students joining and taking lead roles in the cultural 
events reminded one of the scathing criticism that Mayadhar 
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Manisngh had faced earlier when, as a young lecturer of English in 
the College, he had suggested that female roles were better played 
by women students, not men, in the plays staged regularly by the 
Dramatic Society of the College.’ 

Male and female students acting together in plays was 
not in vogue yet; however, women artists now shone in the 
field of performing arts. Dance performed by Priyambada 
Mohanty(Hejmadi) at the First Inter-University Youth Festival 
held in New Delhi in 1954 received rich accolades. Dhirendranath 
Patnaik’s Dasavatar in Odissi style was also highly appreciated. 
The performance of both the Ravenshavians received rave reviews. 
In a way, this was a precursor to Odissi eventually achieving 
recognition as a classical dance of India.?® 

The perceptible growth in cultural activities gave dramatic 
traditions a new lease of life in the nineteen fifties. Regular inter- 
class drama competitions, for instance, between first year Arts and 
first year Science up to post-graduate classes and the main annual 
college drama not only honed the dramatic skills of the students, 
they contributed to and enriched the tradition of dramatic 
performance in the region as well. A number of cine artists 
emerged from this group. The college annual dramas were being 
staged over a period of three days. On the inaugural day, invited 
guests came to watch plays being enacted; on the second day, 
parents were invited and on the final day plays were performed 
exclusively for the students. The students maintained discipline 
during these performances. 

The practice of adapting famous English plays in Oriya also 
began in 1954. An Oriya adaptation of Chekov’s famous play 
Cherry Orchard titled Bagicha was performed in the College by the 
Dramatic Society in 1958. Dr. Debendra Chandra Mishra, a faculty 
in the Department of Economics, was the Vice President of the 
Dramatic Society at the time. He sent to the Principal two copies of 
the play with a note that the play was proposed to be staged in the 
first week of February and that the play contained no objectionable 
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material. One of the copies was meant for the district magistrate of 
Cuttack, the other was to be circulated among the members of the 
College Governing Body to obtain their approval. 

An Open Air Theater was built in the college premises in 1958. 

A film class was opened in the College in 1952. In addition, 
regular film shows were organised by various associations; 
sometimes these were arranged also for raising funds for social 
causes. For instance, a notice dated 26. 12. 1969 was circulated 
by the Social Service Guild to the effect that a charity film would 
be screened to enhance the SSG fund to meet the educational 
expenses of needy students.®® Around this time, a number of Oriya 
films came to be produced. Babulal Doshi, a Gujarati businessman 
who passionately promoted Orissa’s dance, music as well as films, 
wrote to the Principal about his newly released films and wished 
them to be screened at the College.” 

Professor M.K.Rout was the Principal of the College when an 
application came from the Films Division, Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, Government of India, 24 Peddar Road, Bombay 
on 21 September 1972 regarding the production of a documentary 
film on the life and times of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. A senior 
Director, Arun Choudhury was directing the film. G.P. Asthana, 
the producer, wrote that a film unit headed by Choudhury would 
be visiting Cuttack to take a few shots of Ravenshaw College for 
the said documentary. Permission was sought from the Principal. 
Principal Rout replied on 25 September 1972 that Choudhury 
would be allowed to take a few film shots.*” 


THE FirST UNIVERSITY IN ORISSA 


In the midst of a time of anxiety caused by the events of the World 
War II and the Quit India Movement in India, Orissa had a special 
reason to rejoice: Utkal University was born on 27 November 1943. 

There were two more colleges, one in Parlakhemundi and 
another in Berhampur, both in south Orissa, which had been 
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established in the 19" century. Later, Ravenshaw Girls’ High 
School started intermediate classes. With four colleges, one each 
in Parlakhemundi and Berhampur, the intermediate college at 
Ravenshaw Girls’ School and Ravenshaw College affiliated to it, 
Utkal University started functioning. 

The relevance of the foundation of Utkal University for 
Ravenshaw College is of interest not only because the affiliation 
of the College was shifted from Patna University to Utkal. Of 
greater significance is the fact that Utkal University was born and 
nurtured in its early years in the premises of Ravenshaw College. 
To be precise, the present zoology department of Ravenshaw 
College was the cradle of the first university of Orissa; the 
new-born university started operating from this building. The 
University in many ways was nourished by the experience and 
expertise of the seventy-five year old institution, Ravenshaw 
College. On the other hand, the College also gained the prospect 
of finding new opportunities through the University - indeed, 
there was a synergy in the process. 

On the occasion of the Commemoration Day of Ravenshaw 
College on 12 February 1944, Raja Aditya Pratap Singhdeo of 
Seraikella State was invited as the chief guest. He expressed his 
happiness to be with the students of Ravenshaw College, the oldest 
and the premier College of Orissa and said, “...You and your 
predecessors have built up modern Orissa and on you and your 
successors rest the responsibility of making Orissa free from want, 
fear and disease...” He explained to the students the importance 
of the spiritual traditions of the country and emphasised the need 
for the revival of the ancient system and modernise that keeping 
in mind the changing requirements of the time. He concluded, 
saying “The new University of Utkal to which we, the States, are 
true partners, has a very responsible and great duty to perform and 
to give a lead not only to India but to the world at large. May this 
Ravenshaw College and the Utkal University live long to perform 
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this noble mission. 
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In 1944, the Nobel laureate C.V. Raman was also invited for the 
occasion. He spoke on the properties of diamond.’ 

Professor Parija was the Principal of Ravenshaw during the 
period from 1938 to 1945. He was assigned the dual responsibilities 
when appointed as the first Vice Chancellor of Utkal University, a 
position he held in his first term till 1945. Prof. V.V. John, Assistant 
Professor of English in Ravenshaw College, a B.A. from Oxford and 
an excellent teacher, was appointed the Registrar. D.P.I. Tripathi 
and Vice Chancellor Parija worked together to ensure the growth 
of the University. It was a golden period for the spread of higher 
education in Orissa. After independence, the University Education 
Commission that was appointed by the Government of India in 
1948 under the Chairmanship of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan explored 
ways of enhancing the scope and quality of higher education in 
the country. Dr. Radhakrishnan visited Ravenshaw College on 17 
March 1949 and delivered a lecture.” 

Professor Parija was appointed the Vice Chancellor of Utkal 
University for the second time for ten years in 1955, the year he 
was bestowed with Padma Bhusan by the Government of India. It 
was during this period that the foundation stone for the University 
buildings in Vani Vihar, Bhubaneswar was laid by the President 
of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, on 1 January 1958. In 1963, the 
University in its new location was inaugurated by the then 
President of India, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 

The University, to start with, functioned mainly as an 
affiliating body. In the year 1944 the Orissa Medical School was 
renamed Orissa Medical College and was affiliated to the Utkal 
University. In 1949, the University took over the management of 
the undergraduate department of law from Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, and established its first constituent college now known as 
Madhusudan Law College, Cuttack. In April 1963, it was shifted 
to the Burdwan House near Cuttack railway station. In 1956, 
the University opened the post-graduate department of geology 
in Ravenshaw College campus. With a generous grant from the 
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Ford Foundation, a research department of rural economics 
and sociology was started the same year. In 1957, two new post- 
graduate departments in Philosophy and Sanskrit were established 
also on the premises of the Burdwan House. The same year, the 
University office was shifted to the Circuit House at Cuttack. The 
University in the initial phases provided facilities for post-graduate 
studies only in those subjects that were not taught at Ravenshaw 
College at the post-graduate level. 

Ravenshaw College started post-graduate courses in subjects 
such as Oriya, economics, chemistry, mathematics, botany, history 
and physics mostly during 1946-47. And with that substantial 
additions were made to the infrastructure in many areas. Thus, 
a plant culture section was built in the botany department. 
However, post-graduate courses in all subjects did not have a 
smooth sailing at the beginning. The students of the Oriya post- 
graduate department aired their grievances through The Samaj 
on 13 January 1947 complaining that, although they had taken 
admission in July 1946, no classes were held until November of 
the same year. This led to frustration among students and some 
of them, even after depositing tuition fees, withdrew their names. 
For those who stayed back, classes started in November, but with 
Professor Arttaballabh Mohanty as the sole teacher. The students 
raised a valid question that, with such luminaries of Oriya literature 
as Nilakantha Das, Godabaris Misra, Mayadhar Mansingh, 
Binayak Mishra, Rajkisore Ray, Kunjabihari Das present, why was 
it that the Oriya post-graduate department remained defunct for 
months and, when it started classes, there was just one teacher. 
They wondered why it was not possible to request some of these 
scholars to take classes, even on a temporary basis. The English 
and the Economics departments, on the other hand, went on 
conducting post-graduate classes regularly. The students of the 
Oriya department therefore contemplated going on a strike. 

The chemistry department began post-graduate teaching in 
1947 with two students, namely Khirod Kumar Pattanaik and 
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Shyam Sunder Nath who received their M.Sc. degrees in 1949. 
At this time, the best teachers available in Orissa were posted to 
Ravenshaw College and several of them were engaged in research 
while performing their teaching duties. The first eminent chemistry 
professor, Atul Chandra Ganguly, who came to Ravenshaw from 
Presidency College in 1910 and continued for twenty years until 
1929, elevated chemistry from an intermediate course to honours 
at the B.Sc. level. A brilliant student of Cunningham, he made the 
chemistry department one of the leading departments in the College. 
The research tradition continued to flourish under Professor Kartar 
Singh in the nineteen thirties. The tradition of high-level research in 
chemistry struck deep roots during the time of Professor Balabhadra 
Prasad and Professor S.S. Guha Sircar. Under their supervision 
Sukumar Aditya and Mahendra Kumar Rout obtained their Ph.D 
degrees in 1951. Prafulla Kumar Jena and Sisir Kumar Sarkar did 
their Ph.D under Professor Balabhadra Prasad in 1954. 

During these years, several teachers held degrees including 
doctorates from Europe and U.S. Indeed, the number of Indian 
doctorates among the teaching faculty of Ravenshaw College 
was much smaller compared to those from western universities. 
The Government of Orissa granted six, five and four advance 
increments respectively to the doctorate, post-graduate and 
graduate degree holders from foreign universities. The practice 
however created bad blood between the two groups. Soon, high- 
quality research carried out by the home-grown scientists began to 
command respect. The government of Orissa decided to place both 
foreign and Indian doctorates on an equal footing and awarded 
two advance increments to them and none to post-graduate and 
graduate degree-holders from outside India.” 

In 1951, the Mayurbhanj Chair in Physics was instituted by 
Utkal University, which received the sizeable donation of eight 
lakh rupees from the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. This money in 
turn was allotted by the University to the department of physics at 
Ravenshaw College. 
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Additions to the physics and chemistry laboratories were 
made by the government of Orissa in 1953 for the benefit of M.Sc. 
students of these subjects and a new post-graduate laboratory in 
the botany department was commissioned in 1959. 

In the south-western wing, new buildings were getting ready 
to house the Geology department that was started in July 1954. 
A donation of one lakh of rupees made by Biju Patnaik and a 
handsome grant from the Government of India to Utkal University 
enabled the department to have new buildings and requisite 
equipment. 

In 1954, the Arts block extension came about. The department 
of psychology was officially established in July 1953. The 
department offered intermediate-level courses as well as pass and 
honours courses at the degree level. 


SCALING NEW ACADEMIC HEIGHTS 


Aiming at improved quality of higher education and following the 
recommendations of the Radhakrishnan Commission (1948-49), 
the D.P.l. of Orissa decided in 1954, which coincided with the 
centenary year of Wood's Dispatch (1854), to begin an in-depth 
study of the status of higher educational institutions of the state. 
In a letter dated the 8*® of September, 1954, the D.P.I. asked the 
Principals of Ravenshaw College, Sailabala Women’s College, 
Christ College, Stewart College and Radhanath Training College 
in Cuttack to give him a brief account of the growth of the colleges 
and their student strength. 

The Principal of Ravenshaw College, Professor Bama Charan 
Das, requested Professor Sarbeswar Dash of English department to 
prepare a draft furnishing the required information on the above 
items within a week. Sarbeswar Dash Report of 1954, sketching a 
brief history of Ravenshaw College recorded the total number of 
students on 14 September 1954 as 1449.3 

The Report also gave an account of Kanika Library, mentioned 
various extra-curricular activities and the existence of several 
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societies such as College Union, Social Service Guild, Dramatic 
Society and Day Scholars’ Association. Ravenshaw College, as was 
reported by Professor Sarbeswar Das, was doing well. 

Significantly, the co-existence of Ravenshaw College with the 
University, the opening of a number of post-graduate departments 
and the existence of dynamic societies, created conditions for 
exploring newer academic avenues. In July 1949, French and 
German language classes were started.” In the nineteen sixties, 
courses in Chinese language were offered. Intermediate classes in 
commerce started in June 1957; the subject would be introduced 
in B.Com and M.Com in 1968 and 1977 respectively. 

Utkal University established its post-graduate department of 
history in October 1959 in the College itself and consequently 
the Government of Orissa discontinued their M.A. history classes 
in the College. The department shifted to Vani Vihar in 1962. It 
was in the year 1980 that post-graduate classes in history were re- 
introduced in Ravenshaw College. 

In December 1949, Ravenshaw College hosted the twelfth 
session of the All India History Congress as well as the twenty- 
sixth session of the Indian Historical Records Commission. 
Professor Ghanasyam Das of the history department was the local 
secretary. One hundred and fifty delegates attended the Congress. 
It offered Orissa a special opportunity to bring to the notice of 
a pan-Indian community the research relating to the history and 
culture of the region. 

History seminars were organised regularly, where a wide range 
of topics were discussed. Eminent scholars were often invited to 
speak on various subjects. The Director of Victoria and Albert 
Museum Mr. Irwin spoke on ‘Indonesian Art’ during his visit to 
the College in 1956.” 

Soon, facilities were offered from the office of archaeology, 
Government of India, for imparting training to deserving 
scholars, who would be attached to excavation sites in different 
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parts of the country. P.K. Mishra and Gorachand Patnaik were 
young candidates who showed their interest in receiving training 
in the field of archaeology. Around the same time, Dr. Prabhat 
Mukherjee was entrusted with the task of compiling the District 
Gazetteers of Baud, Phulbani, Bolangir and Sambalpur.” 

In 1954, at the initiative of Professor Bidhubhusan Das, 
Ravenshaw College hosted the All India English Teachers 
Conference, which was attended by a large number of delegates 
from all over the country. 


JuBILEE CELEBRATION 


In 1956, eighty years after the first-grade college was established, 
a jubilee celebration was organised in the college. On 4 
February, 1956, T.T. Krishnamachari, Commerce Minister in 
the Government of India was invited as the chief guest. The 
Foundation Day had been initially scheduled to be celebrated in 
January, but as the minister was not available, it was deferred to the 
month of February.”* The same year, annual functions of hostels 
were celebrated with a great deal of enthusiasm and fervour. In the 
evening of 17 January 1956 East Hostel invited the Chief Minister 
of Orissa, Nabakrushna Choudhury as the chief guest. In the 
presence of the Principal, faculty and its 220 boarders in the hostel 
premises, Nabakrushna Choudhury said that earlier universities 
aimed at turning out educated men to assist the British in running 
their administration; under altered circumstances, however, the 
universities should now transform themselves into centres of 
knowledge and education that would inculcate a sense of pride in 
our own culture. A strong and well-educated student community 
would help build a progressive society and would also support the 
nation in dealing with emerging world issues. On this occasion, 
boarders including Sitakant Mahapatra, Kaliprasad Rath, Karanjit 
Singh, Surya Kumar Mishra, Birupakshya Mishra, Ramchandra 
Mishra, Asok Rath, Iswarchandra Satpathy and Kailas Swain 
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were awarded prizes by the Chief Minister for having achieved 
excellence in various fields. The next month, on 9 February1956, 
West Hostel celebrated its annual day and Satyapriya Banarjee, 
M.P. from Bengal was invited to be the chief guest. Girija Bhusan 
Patnaik was the secretary of the West Hostel union and Professor 
D.C. Mishra was its president.” 

Between the two hostel functions, Orissa was experiencing 
widespread agitation, which was a response to the decision of the 
States Reorganisation Commission( SRC) not to return any of 
the dismembered Oriya-speaking territories, especially Seraikella 
and Kharswan, to Orissa. The violence that erupted also led to 
the death of three students in Puri and Cuttack in police firing. It 
may be noted here that the Government of India had constituted 
a States Reorganisation Commission to implement the policy of 
the formation of states on a linguistic basis. Orissa had greeted the 
announcement with hope and anticipation. It was believed that the 
Oriya-speaking tracts still lying beyond the political boundaries of 
the state would return through a favourable decision from SRC. 

Soon, initiatives were taken to organise campaigns through 
various forums to impress the Commission about Orissa’s right 
to the territories. For the Oriya-speaking people, it was their 
nationalist cause; accordingly, the revival of the effort to articulate 
the identity of Orissa through writings, performing art and socio- 
cultural events was initiated. In 1954, the government decided to 
introduce Oriya as the official language as early as possible. Adikabi 
Sarala Dasa and Upendra Bhanja, as well as Fakirmohan Senapati 
and Gangadhar Meher were celebrated and their achievements 
were discussed at meetings organised by the litterateurs of Orissa.’ 

However, all efforts ended in smoke when the SRC’s decisions 
came to be known. As a consequence, agitations flared up across 
the state. Known as the Boundary Agitation, it involved students 
all over Orissa. 

The students of Ravenshaw College joined the general public 
in Cuttack to protest the decision of the SRC. Indeed, they took a 
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leading role in galvanising the public outrage in the meetings held 
during 19th to 27th January 1956. Student leaders Manmohan 
Mishra and Sarat Patnaik were arrested. The tension and the 
intensity that the agitation generated were unprecedented in 
Orissa after independence. Eventually, responding to the repeated 
appeals by the Principal of Ravenshaw College not to abandon 
classes and not to ruin their career, the students withdrew from 
the agitation. 

The extent of student participation in the violent stir was a 
cause for concern in the subsequent years as well. Thus, even after 
a lapse of two years, the Director of Public Instruction circulated 
the following notice to the principals of all colleges on 19 February 
1958 (except G.M. College, Sambalpur and M.P.C. College, 
Baripada); 


“I request you to let me know whether the students of your 
college observed the ‘SRC Day’ or ‘Sahid Day’ during the 
month of January 1958...” 


The Principal of Ravenshaw College replied on 10 May 1958 that 
there was no disturbance in the College on any day in January 
1958.“ 

In the following decade, in the nineteen sixties, however, 
there were repeated student strikes leading to police action and 
violence. The 1964 student strike adversely affected academics 
and resulted in the poor performance of students in the university 
examinations.™ It was followed by a weeklong students’ education 
workshop organised by Utkal Sarvodaya Mandali at Puri in 1965. 
1968 witnessed yet another student strike. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of those troubled times, in the 
nineteen fifties and then in nineteen sixties, Ravenshaw College 
made every effort to maintain discipline. Annual awards, some of 
which had begun in the early phase of the college life, were given 
away regularly to deserving students.” 
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In January 1962, the Indian Science Congress was held at 
Ravenshaw College. It was a memorable occasion for the College 
when front-ranking scientists of the country gathered there and 
exchanged ideas. Prime Minister Nehru graced the occasion as the 
chief guest. Sarbesam Janani the song that had been sung during 
Sarojini Naidu's visit in 1940 was rendered again which left the 
Prime Minister enthralled. The lyric was translated into English by 
Mayadhar Mansingh for this occasion. 


Governor Y.N. Sukhtonkor, Biju Patnaik, Pandit Nehru, P. Parija, R. Rath, 
B. Samantarai, Pandit Nehru os the Chief Guest of the Cuttack Sessions (1962) 
of the Indian Science Congress 
Courtesy: Professor Parija Choritable Trust Souvenir, 2009 


It was Prime Minister Nehru’s second visit to the College; 
he had come here earlier in February 1957 in response to the 
invitation of the students and had a wonderful interaction with 
them in the college quadrangle. 
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Prime Minister Nehru's visit to Ravenshaw College —1957. Student leader Girija Bhusan 
Patnaik, Prime Minister Nehru, Governor Bhimsen Sachar, Chief Minister H. Mohtob, 
Courtesy: Byoapti Patnaik 


The same year, in October 1962, the All India Political Science 
Congress was held at the College, where Professor R. Bhaskaran of 
Madras University, a renowned authority on political thought, was 
the keynote speaker.” 

By now, Ravenshaw College ranked among the top colleges of 
India, namely, St. Stephen College of Delhi, Presidency College 
of Calcutta and Loyola College of Madras. In the nineteen sixties 
and seventies, about six percent of the successful candidates of 
Indian Civil Services were the products of Ravenshaw College. 
Several alumni also joined the teaching profession at various 
levels, and served other universities in India, 1.1.T.s., and several 
universities abroad. Some others carried out research in various 
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CSIR laboratories, and in BARC, Trombay. Prestigious individual 
and collaborative research projects came to be executed at the 
College.” 

With the founding of Sahitya Akademi at the Centre in 1955 
as well as in the states in subsequent years, accomplished writers 
who were alumni of the College won prestigious Akademi awards. 
Celebrated author, Gopinath Mohanty, a Ravenshavian, was the 
first novelist in the country to receive the Sahitya Akademi award 
for his book Amrutara Santana, in 1955, and went on to win the 
Jnanapith Award, the highest in literature, in 1973. Three more 
literary celebrities in Orissa who received Jnanapith in subsequent 
years included Sachidananda Routray, Sitakant Mahapatra and 
Pratibha Roy, all alumni of Ravenshaw College. 


THE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 


Ravenshaw College completed hundred years of its existence in 
1968. In November 1968, the foundation stone of its centenary 
library was laid. No centenary celebrations of the College were held, 
possibly due to the highly disturbed political situation prevailing 
in the state and the students’ strike. The failure to celebrate the 
centenary of this great institution aroused public outrage. 

As a result, Ravenshaw College began its preparations in 1969 
for the Centenary Celebrations to be held the following year, in 
1970. Room number 15 of the Arts Block was earmarked as the 
Centenary Office. 

Dr. Debendra Chandra Mishra, Professor of Economics and 
a Ph.D from Harvard, was the Principal during the Centenary 
Celebrations. A Centenary Committee with Prana Krushna Parija 
as its Chairman was constituted to draft the programme and work 
out the logistics. Shantanu Acharya, lecturer in Chemistry then, 
an alumnus of the College and an eminent litterateur, was given 
the responsibility of the centenary souvenir that remains today 
a valuable document on the history of Ravenshaw College. The 
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Ravenshaw College Union Executive 1969-70 
Sitting L to R: Y. Panda, G.N. Achorya, Dr. PK. Poti (Advisor), 
Dr. D.C. Mishra (Principol), Brhmonanda Panda (President), 
Bijoy Mohanty {Secretary}, L. Nayok (Vice-President) 


cover page of the souvenir was designed by the well-known artist, 
Asit Mukherjee. 

A notice in the Samaj dated 13 March 1970 issued by Principal 
Debendra Chandra Mishra mentioned that the centenary 
celebrations of the College would take place from 14 to 17 March; 

+ us ~ it would be formally inaugurated by 

"| SOU EIR the Vice President of India, Gopal 
4 Swarup Pathak on 14 March at 11.30 
am. On the morning of the 14", the 
old boys, the alumni of the College 
joined by prominent personalities from 
4 the city, went on a procession starting 
! from the old site of Ravenshaw College 
through the main roads to its present 
location. Swami Bichitrananda Das 


Ravenshaw College Centenory Carried the centenary torch and led the 
Souvenir 1970 procession.” 
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The programme announced a discussion meeting titled Mo 
Belara Ravenshaw (Ravenshaw of My Times) on the morning 
of the 15®. The meeting was presided over by Biswanath Dash. 
The others who participated included Dr. Raghunath Sahu, 
Syamsundar Mishra, S. Mumtaz Ali, R.K.Das (Retired Chief 
Justice), Bibudhendra Misra and Sriharsa Misra. 

On the third day of the celebration, on 17 March, Swami 
Ranganathnanda of Ramakrishna Mission was the chief guest. 
The meeting was presided over by the former Chief Minister of 
Orissa, Biju Patnaik. Intellectuals and students turned up in large 
numbers to listen to Swami Ranganathnanda. After Principal 
Mishra welcomed and introduced the guests and the student 
union president Brahmananda Panda gave his welcome address, 
the guests delivered their speeches. Swami Ranganathananda, an 
internationally acclaimed scholar, expressed in his speech his deep 
appreciation for Ravenshaw College. He mentioned that education 
needs to respond to the revolutionary ideas transforming Indian 
society. Poverty and the state of underdevelopment in Orissa need 
to be redressed through education and acquisition of industrial 
skills. Biju Patnaik recounted his experiences as a student at 
Ravenshaw College. He was the epitome of courage, and a 
progressive outlook on life in his student days. He expressed his 
belief that, given their glorious heritage, the younger generation of 
students of Orissa would surely achieve excellence.” 

The Bihar Governor, Nityananda Kanungo, who was also an 
alumnus of the College, addressed a huge gathering on the 19%, 
as he could not come during the first three days of the centenary 
celebrations.” He spoke in Oriya and narrated interesting 
anecdotes relating to his student days. He did not hide his 
excitement when he saw in the list of alumni the names of his 
father, and his uncles along with his own name. As a student, 
he had studied at the old site of the College and continued for a 
while also when the College shifted to its new location. During 
his student days there used to be a football match every year; the 
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Dramatic Society was also very active. He recollected the famous 
play Kanchi Kaveri written by Ramsankar Ray, which was enacted 
with the former Vice Chancellor of Utkal University, Chintamani 
Acharya playing the role of Purusottama. He also remembered late 
Jadumani Mangaraj playing the role of Batrasura. The centenary 
year led many to reflect on the bygone days and hold out the vision 
of a brilliant future. 

Professor Parija, elaborating his perception of education in 
universities in the centenary souvenir, concluded by saying, 
“Teachers and students have the right to plan the same objective, 
namely, to build up cultured personalities who will be models of 
balanced judgment, progressive thought and social service to those 
who were not fortunate enough to have a university education. 
This is an aspect which is independent of intellectual excellence. 
All who enter the university have the capacity to develop these 
virtues. 

Orissa had already a university located in Bhubaneswar, another 
one in Berhampur and the third one in Sambalpur. These words 
of the illustrious personalities during the centenary celebrations 
acted as a beacon for the existing universities and also for the 
future universities in Orissa and for Ravenshaw College, soon to 
be a university itself. 


NoTES AND REFERENCE 


1. The members of the Utkal Seva Samitee invited a meeting in the 
Town Hall on Saturday, 6 August 1921, at 5.30 pm to welcome 
Professor P.K. Parija L.E.S. on his return from England after a long 
sojourn of seven years. Babu Biswanath Kar, M.L.C. occupied the 
chair. The Utkal Seva Samitee presented an address of welcome to 
the guest of the evening who was profusely garlanded. The reply of 
Mr. Parija was short and full of pathos as powerful feelings choked 
his voice. Chintamani Acharya, Bichitrananda Das, Lakhmidhar 
Mohanty, Lakshmi Narayan Sahu, Bhikari Charan Patnaik, Rv. 
Braja Sundar Das addressed the meetings. The Town Hall was 
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crowded and nearly 400 people were present on the occasion. (The 
Oriya, 11 August 1921.) 

Indian Science Congress 1922, IM_1_1921, RA. 

UD., 16.8.1924. 

Mahapatra Harihara, ‘Purbabhasa, Sikshyabit Prana Krushna 
Parija, 2000, pp. 1-3. 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly met in the Ravenshaw College 
Hall at 11 oclock on Wednesday, the 29® March 1939. 

On this day one of the subjects for discussion was regarding the 
additional grant of 5,000 to meet the demand of the professors of 
science who require ten back numbers of certain periodicals costing 
¢₹5, 000. The Education Minister Bodhram Dube who presented the 
proposal also said that the amount to be met in two equal halves at 
the rate of 2,500 per year. The proposal was vehemently opposed 
by Govinda Chandra Thatraj Bahadur, member from South Orissa 
who suggested that the supplementary grant be reduced by ©100. 

He went on and said “... When educational institutions in 
Orissa suffer today for want of funds and when the Government 
are giving very inadequate number of scholarships, there is no 
meaning in spending this huge sum of ¥5,000 for purchasing back 
numbers of certain scientific periodicals. I wish first of all to know 
from the Government as to the number of Professors of Science 
that are employed in the Ravenshaw College at present and the 
number of research scholars who are now doing research work 
and who require ten back numbers of certain periodicals. I should 
also like to know as to what are these periodicals which they want 
without which their scientific investigation cannot be carried out in 
the Ravenshaw College...” 

Thatraj was supported by Brajasundar Das who said, “... If I am 
convinced that there is a real, sincere, research work in the college 
and the result of the research has found the light of the day , I, for 
one , would not grudge any amount to be spent on that score. As 
it is, Sir, I bring it to the notice of the Government that there is 
not research wok worth the name in the Ravenshaw College. The 
Professors and the Lecturers who have full whole- time work during 
the week have to go on with a little research work or have to engage 
their leisure hours on other pastimes. But if there were real research 
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work, scientific research work which would tell the Government 
how they should improve the resources of the country in particular 
departments in their natural product, so on and so forth, then, Sir 
I would say that there is something practical in progress.... I put to 
Government to let the house know as to what have been the effect of 
these researches produced for the benefit of the people and how they 
have shown in the scientific world of India?” 

Thatraj again said “...] have not established any close touch with 
anyone in Ravenshaw College as yet; my friend belongs to this town 
and he knows much better the nature of research work now done. 
But I would like to say that this college is proud to have very great 
scholars. I know they are fully qualified. What I say is how these 10 
back volumes of these periodicals as such a huge expense are going 
to help them. This money Government could have utilised for a 
better purpose than wasting on back numbers...” 

Dube responds by saying that if the details were asked for he 
would have provided them... At the same time I would invite my 
honourable friends to go to the laboratories of Ravenshaw College, 
to the Chemical Laboratory, to the Physical Laboratory and the 
Botanical Laboratory, and they will find what researches are being 
carried on there. For the information of the House, I may say that 
research on wireless, electricity, on plant life and other subjects in 
the chemistry department are being carried out. 

To the question of Brajasundar Das if there were papers 
published, Dube said that the papers have been published by the 
professors in the journals of repute and the research work has 
been printed in the form of pamphlets and they are available to my 
friends if they go to the laboratories to see the research work. At 
that time there were 11 professors in the Science Department and 
six research scholars. 

With the forceful presentation of the Minister of a true picture, the 
motion was finally adopted. (Orissa Legislative Assembly Proceedings, 
Wednesday The 29* March 1939. Vol. IV, No. 13. Official Report, 
Press Officer, Government Press, Orissa, Cuttack, 1939.) 

6. Mishra, Manmohan, Adarsa Guru Dr. Parija, Sikshabit Prana 
Krushna Parija, ed. Misra, Gadadhar, 2000, p. 211. 
7. Routray, Nilamani, Smruti O Anubhuti, 1986, p. 123. 
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A documentary on Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, IM-21-70, year 
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Speech by Seraikella chief, Printed by K.P. Kabi, 1944, Seraikella 
Palace Archives. 
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The Samaj, 18.3.1949. 

Jbid.,13.1.1947. 

Pujari, Hrushikesh, ‘Ravenshaw College, My Alma Mater’ 100 years 
of Chemistry Teaching in Ravenshaw (1906-2006), pp. 26-27. 
Sarbeswar Das Report 1954 gave a detail account of students 
distributed in different classes in the following: 

VI year 81, V year 91, IV year Science 127, IV year Arts 176, III 
year Science 133, III year Arts 149, II year Science 190, II year Arts 
150, I year Sc. 176, I year Arts 176. 

In 1954 final examinations, the percentage of students passing 
out were the following: 
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LA. 55.8%, LSc. 60.8%, B.A. (Pass) 41.4%, B.A. (Hons) 65.5%, 

B.Sc. (Pass) 30.76 %, B.Sc. (Hons) 52.4%. 

General M.A. & M.Sc. total appeared 75 and Passed 62 = 82.6%. 
M.A. appeared 47, passed 39 = 82.9%. 
M.Sc. appeared 28, passed 23 = 82.1%. 

31. The Samaj, 12.12.1958. 

32. The Ravenshavian, ‘History Seminar, vol. XXXVIX, January 1958, 

p- 114. 

33. Compilation of Historical positions of the District Gazetteers of Baud, 

Phulbani..., IM-104/58, 1958, RA. 

34. The Samaj, 12.1.56. 
35. Jbid., 10.2.56. 
36. Mohanty, Nivedita, ‘Revisiting the States Reorganisation 

Commission in the Context of Orissa, Interrogating Reorganisation 

of States, Culture, Identity and Politics in India, 2011, pp. 210-11. 

37. D.Pl. ‘s Letter to the Principal, Cuttack, 19* February, 1958, Sub: 

Strike in College, IM-68/58, RA. 

38. The Samaj, 9.6.1965. 
39. Ravenshaw College Calendar 1965-66 reports that the following 
prizes were awarded: 

i. Woodburn Prize - The fund for this was created in the year 
1899 by Rai Bahadur Jogesh Chandra, the lawyer of Cuttack, to 
perpetuate the name of Sir Woodburn, Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal. The prize of a value of 15 is awarded annually from 
the income of the fund to a student of the College securing 
highest percentage of mark at the B.A. and B.Sc., University 
examinations taken together. 

ii. Bhusan Chandra Bhattacharya memorial prize 1921 is 
awarded annually who stands first in Intermediate Science 
and Humanities alternatively. 

iii. Rai Bahadur Janakinath Bose Prize was founded in 1927 from 
funds contributed by Janakinath Bose out of which a prize of 
the value of 9 awarded annually to the best all round student 
of the College. 

iv. Jagannath Mishra Memorial Prize founded in 1927 in memory 
of Mahamahopaddhya Pandit Jagannath Mishra, formerly 
a lecturer in Sanskrit of the College’! The Prize was founded 
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from funds raised by the staff and students of the college. A 
sum of 500 was invested in 3% of Government security out of 
which a prize in books of the value of ₹15 is awarded annually 
to the student who obtains the highest mark in Sanskrit in the 
honours Examination... 

v. Orissa Mahammadean Hostel Trust Fund founded in 1928 
that provided 715 and 10 to poor and meritorious who passed 
first examination in the College and continued B.A. and B.Sc. 

vi. Biswa- Jayanti prize -~ Founded by Prana Krushna Parija 
in 1928 in memory of his parents for the topper at the Pre- 
professional. 

vii. The Bodasamber prize founded in 1934 by the Raja of 
Bodasamber is awarded annually to the best debater of the 
College 

viii. Atul Chandra Ganguly Memorial Fund for highest mark in 
chemistry honours 

ix. Santuka Memorial prize - 1953, to the best debater in Hindi. 

x. Geeta Mukherjee Memorial Fund - 1960 for highest marks 
in geography in the first year degree course University 
examination. 

Mishra, Laxmidhar, ‘A Few Recollections of ‘My Alma Mater, The 

Ravenshavian, Cuttack, November 2011, pp. 44-50. 

In 1970, for instance, the Director of Rice Research Institute, 

Cuttack, S.Y. Padmanabhan recommended to the Principal of 

Ravenshaw College for a conference on Inter-Organisation Co- 

operation in research. The Principal confirmed his willingness 

to discuss about the profitable fields of cooperation between 

Ravenshaw College and Rice Institute. (File, Year 1970, 4.8. 1970, 

RA.) 

The Samaj, 15.3.1970. 

Jbid., 18.3.1970. 

Ibid., 21.3.1970. 

RCCS, 1970, p. 4. 
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The Dream Fulfilled 


During the hundred years that Ravenshaw College journeyed 
through its remarkable career, the educational scenario in the 
country and also in Orissa changed appreciably and more in 
the nineteen fifties and nineteen sixties. Education, even higher 
education, became accessible to the masses and widespread. A 
large number of colleges came up during this period in Orissa; 
an array of new formats (e.g., pre-university, pre-professional and 
three-year degree programmes) was introduced; students from 
various district schools chose to stay with colleges nearer home, 
thus marking a departure from the past when bright students 
from across the state would gravitate to Ravenshaw; exchange of 
teachers with other government colleges on transfer took place 
and a few new universities were set up by the state government. All 
these predictably impacted Ravenshaw College. In particular, the 
shifting of the state’s capital from Cuttack to Bhubaneswar and the 
establishment of a degree college at Bhubaneswar diminished the 
solitary splendour of Ravenshaw College on the education map of 
the state. 

In addition, a host of changes within also reshaped the College. 
The evening shift in Ravenshaw College started in 1962 to impart 
teaching at Intermediate and Degree levels in the humanities for 
employed people. The Evening College in Ravenshaw was taken 
over by the government in July 1968. In 1978, it was renamed 
Ravenshaw Evening College, Cuttack. 
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A proposal for granting autonomous status to this unique and 
pioneering institution was mooted in 1972 and was revived with 
greater vigour in 1988. This demand was eventually conceded and 
Ravenshaw College was formally accorded the autonomous status 
in 1989-90. With its academic autonomy, Ravenshaw College 
could now frame its courses and conduct its own degree, post- 
graduate and M.Phil examinations.! The degree certificates were 
however, issued by Utkal University. 

To streamline the educational system further, the Government 
of Orissa, as per the recommendation in the National Policy 
on Education, 1986, decided to separate the plus-two wings 
from the degree colleges. Thus, on receipt of the notification,’ 
plus-two classes in arts, science and commerce of Ravenshaw 
Autonomous College, which used to be conducted in the morning, 
were separated with effect from the academic session 1998-99. 
Ravenshaw Morning College was renamed Ravenshaw Junior 
College, from the academic session 1998-99 (See Plate XXII). 

Meanwhile, the College had achieved the unique distinction 
of being one of the three colleges of the country to have been 
honoured by the government of India through the issue of a 
commemorative stamp in 1978° (See Plate XXIII). 

In the late nineteen nineties, during the tenure of Principal 
Priyatama Deo, who was the first woman principal of Ravenshaw 
College, the following picture of the College emerges: 

The College imparted teaching in arts, science and 
commerce. There were 234 teachers engaged in teaching and 
the student strength was more than 5000 distributed in various 
disciplines. There were eight hostels, six of which were located 
on the campus accommodating about two thousand boarders. 
The college buildings also housed, besides the Ravenshaw Junior 
College, the Cuttack Centre of Indira Gandhi Open University, 
the L.A.S. coaching centre and a centre for Wireless Training. 
Several amenities were in place: a post office, an extension 
counter of the State Bank of India, a dispensary, a power house, 
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P.W.D. and P.H.D. sections, a gymnasium and a playground on 
the campus. 

Towards the turn of the millennium, during the tenure of 
the Principal R.K. Kar, there were 17 departments, out of the 
23 departments of the College offering post-graduate teaching 
facilities. The College became a centre for higher studies and 
research running M.Phil programmes in 12 departments. The urge 
for acquiring higher degrees was a response to the new stipulations 
of the UGC. However, the number of teachers had dropped to 150 
and they had to impart instruction to 5000 students. The number 
of hostels went up to 11, of which 9 were situated inside the 
campus accommodating 2000 boarders. A guest-house was also 
constructed on the campus. 

Besides regular courses, the College opened several vocational 
and self-financing courses such as Master's in Computer 
Application, B.Sc. in Information Technology Management, 
M.Sc. in Bio-technology, Foreign Trade Practice and Procedure, 
Bachelor in Business Administration, B.Sc. in Information 
Science and Telecommunication, P.G. Diploma in Journalism 
and Mass Communication, P.G. Diploma in Advertising and 
Public Relations, P.G. Diploma in Customer Contact Service 
Management and D.C.A. The College also housed the first Orissa 
Battalion N.C.C. Office.” 


FULFILLING A HisTORIC DESTINY 


Within a couple of decades of the founding of Utkal University, it 
was perceived to have been heavily burdened with an increasing 
number of colleges affiliated to it. Hence two more universities 
namely, Berhampur and Sambalpur were set up in 1967 and 
subsequently were founded two other universities, one in Balasore 
named Fakir Mohan University in 1989 and the other North Orissa 
University in Baripada, Mayurbhanj in 1998. Two main reasons 
account for the decision to establish these universities in different 
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regions of the state: first, the burden on a single university had 
to be shared; second they also catered to the demand of the local 
students to have access to a university nearer home. Soon it was 
also decided to set up a separate university comprising all technical 
institutions (engineering, management and pharmacy) in the state 
and consequently the Biju Patnaik University of Technology was 
established in 2003. 

All through this period, when these new universities were 
brought into being, the priority of the state government was 
primarily to respond to regional needs and also give technical 
education a boost. Into this scheme Ravenshaw College did not 
fit. Furthermore, the new universities did not grow out of existing 
colleges, and also, in all likelihood, the proximity of Ravenshaw 
College to Utkal University diminished its chances of developing 
into a university in its own right. 

Nonetheless, it was felt that Ravenshaw College, in spite of the 
academic autonomy enjoyed by it, missed many opportunities 
without a university status. First of all, the teaching positions 
were not getting filled up. For instance, in the decade following its 
centenary, forty-five posts of professors were lying vacant. As we 
observe from the figures given above, the total number of teachers 
dropped from 200 to 150 between 1998 to 2003-4. The free transfer 
of teachers from Ravenshaw College had already led to some of 
its very able teachers getting posted in other government colleges, 
which no doubt contributed to the growth of higher education of 
the state; however, Ravenshaw College saw its strength declining. 
The Plus Two system had placed a heavy burden on the College's 
infrastructure. In addition, the buildings in many parts also 
needed urgent repairs. It was a sad state of affairs for the pioneering 
institution which was more famous than any university in Orissa. 

This caused concern among the alumni of the College, and 
some of them who were also leaders in their student days, formed 
a group called ‘Friends of Ravenshaw’ and held a meeting in the 
Botanical Garden of the College on 7 May 1994. A large number 
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of alumni attended the meeting. An elaborate developmental 
programme for the College was presented and accepted. When the 
‘Friends of Ravenshaw’ met again on 18 June 1994, its goal was 
defined as a ‘Deemed-to-be-University’ status for the College. A 
Trust named Ravenshaw College Development Trust was formed 
on 11 July 1994 to make sustained efforts in this direction. The Trust 
had Amiya Bhusan Tripathy as the chairman with the Principal 
of the College as its secretary. * The Trust prepared a blue-print 
called ‘Vision-2010’ to convert Ravenshaw College to a unique 
University in the new millennium. The vision statement read, 
“The aim and objectives of Ravenshaw University are to restore 
and reinvigorate the oldest and the leading educational institution 
of modern Orissa, namely Ravenshaw College, to its pre-eminent 
position symbolising the SPIRIT OF ORISSA....”* The efforts made 
by the Trust seemed to arouse a favourable response from the state 
government when in December of the same year Biju Patnaik, the 
Chief Minister lent it his enthusiastic support. In the next year, 
in 1995, Janaki Ballabh Patnaik won the election and became 
the Chief Minister. He also spoke to the press on 30 August 1995 
expressing a view in favour of Ravenshaw gaining university status. 
Meanwhile, the College kept sending regularly all the resolutions 
passed at Trust meetings to the UGC seeking its approval for a 
Deemed-to-be-University status. A UGC team eventually visited 
the College in January 1999 and surveyed the College in order to 
examine its demand. Unfortunately, they asserted that the College 
did not fulfill the criteria for being granted the new status. The idea 
therefore continued to remain on the back-burner. 

In September 2004, the UGC accorded to three colleges 
namely Ravenshaw College, Gangadhar Meher College and the 
Government College of Bhawnipatna the status of ‘College with 
potential excellence’ making provison for additional grants. 

This development re-kindled the aspiration for university 
status. This time it was thought appropriate to explore the 
possibility of changing Ravenshaw College into a university under 
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a State Government Act. The new Chief Minister, Naveen Patnaik, 
who came to power in the year 2000, extended his support to the 
cause. However, the dream took a few more years to be realised. 

On 18 July 2005, an Act for Ravenshaw University was given 
assent to by the Governor of Orissa. The Act known as the 
‘Ravenshaw Univeristy Act-2005’ was published in The Orissa 
Gazette on 27 July 2005. The Ravenshaw University Act, 2005 was 
“an act to provide for converting Ravenshaw College (Autonomous 
College) into a unitary university and for matters connected 
therewith or incidental thereto.” 

On 15 November 2006, the College was elevated to the status 
of a full- fledged Ravenshaw Unitary University with Devdas 
Chhotray, an alumnus of the college, a well- known poet and 
bureaucrat, taking charge as the first Vice Chancellor. It was the 
institution's tryst with destiny; one went back eighty-seven years 
down the memory lane, to 11 November 1919, when the Lieutenant 
Governor, Sir Edward Gait had laid the foundation stone of the 
‘mighty monument’ and had instilled hopes in everyone in Orissa 
to see the institution grow into a University in future. 

The life story of the College blends with the promising voyage 
of the new University. Being a university is not the end of the road, 
all the more because of the mushrooming of universities in the 
country, not all of which are of a desirable standard. It is believed 
that Ravenshaw University will craft a glorious future for itself and 
also for Orissa as it had done in its earlier incarnation. Given the 
sophisticated technology available in the twenty-first century, its 
memoir could be safely recorded and protected from the very day 
of its inception. Some day, may be in one of its early Jubilee years, 
its achievements will be assessed and a book or many books will 
be written. 

The University has been allotted a piece of land in 2008 for 
building its second campus at Bidanasi, Cuttack. Of the 141 acres 
of land earmarked by the Government of Orissa, 126.4 acres have 
already been demarcated. Located in the scenic confluence of 
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the Kathajodi and the Mahanadi, the second campus continues 
the tradition of proximity to and hence a connection of the 
institution with these two mighty rivers. The scope of the second 
campus would be to ensure Ravenshaw’s forays into newer vistas 
of knowledge. One hopes, the vision of carving a niche for itself 
among the world-class modern educational institutions would 
get fulfilled for this Temple of Learning that enjoys a hallowed 
heritage. 
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Pure |: Heritoge Hall, Ravenshaw College 
Photo © P.C. Dhir 
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Pure ll: LS College Auditorium 
Photo © Nivedita Mohanty 
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Pate IV: South Hill Lodge, Billiard Room of Ravenshaw, now an office 


Photo © Nivedita Mohanty 
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Pure V: South Hill Lodge residence 
Photo © Nivedito Mohanty 
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Pure VI: South Hill Lodge residence 
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Sacred to the Beloved Memory of Thomos Edward Ravenshow 
Bengal Civil Service, Who died Februory 4th 1914, Aged 86 Yeors 
Glory, Honour, ond Peace, to the Man tha! Worketh Good. Romons.2.10 


Puate VII: Epitaph on T.E. Ravenshaw’s tomb 
Photo © Nivedita Mohanty 


Pure Vill: The tomb of T.E. Ravenshaw, the concrete border is in the name of his daughter 
Photo © Nivedita Mohanty 
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Piarte IX: St. Leonard's Porish Church 
Photo © Nivedita Mohanty 


Pure X: Bipin Vihori Gupta 
Artist: S.Roy, Dimension: 102 cm. x 86.5c¢m 
Courtesy: Arts Library, Presidency University 
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Pure XIV: The Sundial 
Photo © P.C. Dhir 
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Artist - Jamini Roy 


Puare XV: Jogesh Chandra Ray 
Courtesy: Arabindo Chattopodhyoya 
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Piare XVI: Kanika Library-doors facing the quodrongle are closed 
Photo © P.C. Dhir 
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Pure XVII: Kaniko Library 
Photo © P.C. Dhir 


Plate XVIII: Kaniko Library 
Photo © P.C. Dhir 
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Pure XIX: Maharani Parvati Devi, Sonepur 
Courtesy: Department of English, Ravenshaw University 
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Puare XX: East Hostel 
Photo © Sontosh Mahorana 


Puare XXI;: West hostel 
Photo © P.C. Dhir 
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Pare XXII: Ravenshow Junior College 
Photo © P.C. Dhir 


Pure XXIII: Commemorative Stamp, 1978 
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The front view of Ravenshaw College 
Painting by Jyotironjan Swain, Third Eye 


The rear view of Ravenshaw College ond quadrangle 
Photo © P.C. Dhir 
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PLAN SHOWING THE POSITION 
OF THE LAND NEAR 
THE CUTTACK RAILWAY STATION 


Reproduction of Ravenshaw College map, dt. 6th Feb 1914. 
By Jyotiranjan Swain, 
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Letter of the General Manager of TISCO to Principal Lambert of 
Ravenshaw College,1919,0SA 
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Sakchi 
Jamshedpur 


20 January 1919 
H. Lambert Esq., M.A., 
Principal, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack. 


Dear Sir, 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 18" inst. 

I am very sorry no accommodation is available for the party 
which you wish to bring to visit the Steel Works as we are extremely 
short of accommodation for our own staff. If you can make your own 
arrangements for accommodation, I have no objection whatever to 
the party visiting the Steel Works. 


Yours truly, 
THE TATA IRON & STEEL CO. LD., 
GENERAL MANAGER 
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South Hill Lodge, Paddockhurst Estate 
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Pt. 244 


Pt. 245 
247 
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Description Cultivation Quantity 
A.R.P. 
Part Beechy Field, part Pond, Pasture 
Field and Orchard 830 
Part Pond Field Ditto 
Pit Field Ditto 2 2 28 
Oaks Meadow Ditto 4214 
Part Rockey Field Ditto 133 
The Lag Ditto 1122 
Part Garden (late Pond) Garden 0016 
House, Garden Plat, 231 
Buildings, &c. 
Orchard Orchard 0 2 20 
A. 22 224 


SourtH Hit LopGe 


A HANDSOME FAMILY RESIDENCE, in the occupation of T. E. 
Ravenshaw, Esq., on Lease for a term of Forty Years from 25® March, 
1884, at 180 per Annum. Tenant paying all outgoings and repairing. 
The accommodation comprises Drawing, Dining and Billiard Rooms, 
Study, Workshop and three Bed Rooms, all on Ground Floor; seven 
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Bed Rooms, Nursery and Box Room, Tower Room, usual Domestic 
Offices, Stabling for five horses, Coach-house and Men's Rooms, Loft, 
&c.; Famrstead, walled Garden, Glass-houses, Tennis Lawn, &c. 

The Tenant covenanted in the Lease to expend at least 1,000 in 
additions to the House, and he has actually expended considerably 
more than that sum. In addition to a well-secured Rental of 180 for 
Thirty-two Years, there is, therefore, a Valuable Reversion expectant 
on the determination of the term. 


THREE ENCLOSURES ARE AS FOLLOWS 


No. on Description Cultivation Quantity 

Plan 

276 South Hill House Buildings, Meadow 1301 

Pleasure Grounds, etc. 

273 Canrick Field Ditto 5133 

275 Mount Noddy Ditto 922 

274 Lower South Hill Meadow Ditto 9234 

Pt.272 Part South Hill Wood Wood (about) 800 
A. 45 2 30 


The Lease reserves to the Lessor the right of Shooting Winged Game 
and entry with beaters upon and over Nos. 273, 274 and part 272 on 
six different or successive days during October, November, December 
and January, on giving two days previous notice in writing to the 
Lessee. 
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Principal Ager’s letter to the D.P.1., Bengal, 29. 10.1884, OSA 
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A 
From 
The Principal, 
Ravenshaw College 


Cuttack 


To 

The Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal. 

Dated Cuttack, the 29 Oct. / 84 


Sir, 

With reference to your letter no. 8039 dated 20" instant, I have 

the honour to state that it is my intention, with the permission of 

Government, to give out the work as piece -— work to petty contractors 

but to superintend the building of the hostel myself. 
OOCOO000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000004X 


”O0n0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
Thank you, 


S. Ager 
Principal 
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Plans for the extension of college buildings at the old site. RA 
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Principal Lambert's letter to Rai Bahadur J.N. Bose, Pleader, 
Cuttack, 20.3.1920. RA. 
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Ravenshaw College Map, first draft ~ 6th February 1914, OSA. 
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Appendix — VIII 


Letters of A.M. Millwood, Government Architect to Chief 
Engineer, Bihar and Orissa. Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
Education Department, Education Branch, OSA. 


oP sa LE, 
4 4 - 
Offios of the Gewmrm of arctitots 


Biber aad Orimr. 


eo 


Pros 
Mr. A M- Millwoos, 
Offg: Gor.rascot Arobitoct, Biber ané Orlnga. 


Tho Chiot sxgtpecr, 
Bikar and Ori see. 


Dated Bandhi, the 13th Septr. 1919. 

Her, 

J bere he honcur to soni hurevith ditatls of 
De Lumrticn Itooc to be Luld st the Barcnshsw Collogo 
Cattuck. 

Tho sise of the stops is 3? $" Io len th and 

y 2! OE" or 9 coura is brick work Sn hel ght amd 4 brich’or 
1% Dr thiat. }- 

Ms positions In abich the etuoe is to bi built 

ls akowm on tho plan semi biruwith, 


} bres the bonoxr to be, 
sir, 
sy Tour most ob.djc ot sorrsat, 


me Aw Llroer— 


Of fg: Gov .rim.ol Arcbitust. 
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Offioe of the Govormont Ardhitcot. 
A Blher md Orisss. - ; 
Mss] 79 oe EPA 
iB. “ ETL) Ges mo 


034m 
26.9. 


Pron 
Mr. Ao Mo Millwood, 
Oftg: govr.rmuont Arohbitoot, Bibor and Orisms. 


‘Mo thief Bnglneor, 
Bibor md Oriesa. 


Dated Banohi, the 25th Septr. 1919. 
fir, 
1 havo the honour to sim bhorowith a drawing 
of the insoription to bo carvod on the Foundation Stone 
for the New College at Outtuok. 


I bave the honour to bo, 
Hr, 
Your most obodignt servant, 
eee 
Of fg: Govorment Architoot. 
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List of Teachers Date of Joining, Classes taken and the Prospectus, 
1922, RA. 


Rererp of he Pay, Qosiibostoos, ete, of the Tachlag 


¥ 0. Wiltoek, Esq MA 


Mt Jad soath Sars 
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” S. C. Tripathi 2 
4th Yea Past PK. Das Esq. E 


3rd Year Hoos. 244 _ 


S. C. Tripathi Esq 
3td Year Pass. | N. Mim, 


R. K. Das 
5, C. Tripsthl B 
2nd Veer | nN. Mien i: 
R. K. Das 
¦ 
let Year, | A Fi 


4th Year Honk 


40h Year Paws. 

3rd Year Hons - I 

3d Year Pass — aus 
2nd Year P. K: Parija Exqge 4 3 
In Year. LA Parijh Em. ; 
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4th Year Hoos. | ର Ss PR Miss { 
K. N. Das. | 
A. B. Mohanty 
Ath Year Pass. | L. K. Chowdhury. | 
M. Mi. J. N. Misra. | 
| 
¢ KN. Das. 2 
3cé Vear Hons | Xn. Mohanty 4 | 
| KN, Das. 2 5 
A. FE, Mohaoty. 1 1 ¥“ 4 
Aré Year Pars. Le Ke sg wi 2 
© M. MM. J. N. Mises. | i 
| KN. Das. 1 | 
A. Ti Mohanty 2 ! | 08 | 8 
2nd Year ଣି howdhary. 4 i 3 
M. MM. J. Ne, Misa. £ 7 ;2 | 
piesa MH mde ig. ee Ul 
ist Your owdhury. 2 z 
die M. Af. J. N. Missa. 4 | 2 | ଏ | 
£ Mr MPG LEN NC! (CCAS 1 Oe 
SUBJECT—CHEMISTRY 
4th Year Hoos, ooo | a | : | on 
, B. K. Singh. ` ti N 
ath Year Pass G.Cc Nea a 
31d Year Hons. po | ° | 
B. K. Singh. ¥ + 1 | 
Jrd Year Pass. | G. C. Mohanty | 6 8 | 
L. N. Misra. 2 a | 
B. K, Singh. > | on - = 2 - Each ad & Is 
smi Year, —” TL. N. Mies. 4 8 39 2 | per 
G. C. Mulan, 2 by 2 ¥ taken 
combined, 
G. C. Moban'y 4 4 
ist Year ~ 42 2 
L. N. Misra. li“ | 4 | 
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No, of tuto. 

ria) tor prac. 

tical) periods. | ¥ 4 
of stu | 

denis in class | ~ 


£ 
Class. Name of teachers. Kr 
E- 
Zz 


tores. 


No, 


4th Year Hom. 


. ~~ . ne 
5S. K. Ganga) 2 ® 
4th Yea Pats. | H, Kk. Des ! 1 os 14 | 2 
M. C. Prmdban J 2 
S. K. Gangell 
+ 3rd Year Hooss | HM. K. Dan { 7 | | 
| M. C. Pradbas 1 
ନ SK. Gangoll 2 of | 
3rd Year Pass. | H.C de i ™N in ? 
H. C. Pradhan 2 2 
4 
2nd Year, i ok, 4 “ 72 
€. Pradban 2 + 
Ss. k. 
Lint Your. Hp ~ 3 
a ot ¬ 


4tb Year Hom. 


wo 


4th Year Pass. 


3d Year Hom. 


3rd Year Past. 


Zod Year. 


42> moe BHU wwe? 


let Year. 
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41h year Pass. | Slaulvi A, Latil, 
3rd year Hom. 
3rd year Pass 
2nd year. 

let year 


Maolvi A, Lait. 
Maulvi A. Latil. 
Baoly A. Latif, 


4th Year Hoos. 


4th Yene Pam ' # po - 
3rd Year Hoos. po | 
3d Year Pass, ! 8B ର 
2nd Year: S. R/ Bas NC NP oe oe 
Ist Year. S. R. Baso oc 1 a. red | 
I 
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FORM F. 


4th Year Hoos: to | 3 ର 4୭ | 
4th Yeas Pasz | K. N. Das ove | 1 bs 55 p 


31d Year Hoos. 

3rd Year Pass. | K. N. Das 
‘nd Yeat. L. K. Chowdhury 
A« B. blohanty 


1m Year. 


4th Year Hons. oo 


4th Year Pass | Maglvi A, Latif, 
3g Yeor Henn 


”~ 
Sd Year Pass. | Maclvi A. Latil, 
2nd Year. Mapins A, Lat 


1st Year. Mave A. Latif 


4th Year Hons 
41th Year Passe. 
$rd Year Hoos. 
3rd Year Pass. 
Zed Year. 


Jor Year. 
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4 Jotermediate Examination tn Arts, ® 
i ME petite hp Lu M.B, de DD. ଷ 
a »  Lutermediqte Eraminstion 1a Leichoe, M 
a cae, Bi ¥ ¥ 
D. 4. Esamisation, i“ 


£ p A.A, M.8,, Pa.S., H.E., M. Pa, Pr EB, E.8, H.Pm., BM 
. Mopoars may be taktn in Eogtish, History, Phidosophy, Sanskrit or Persiaa. 
. BD. 80. Eraminction 
MP. C. ka 
, Lelie Sm Saski oe Prilinn, ef plies = Botasy, C= Chie 
itor Led = PhilesopSy, 


5; 


ot ars reminded jt ue  alrerity ar biter permit a tbs 


oan Ee: I Examination by the L. A, Eruminsion 4 
oy gee 5 oe A whet at the Ces aod yeaa tere De ES a ths B.A 


CC i giro le gir to sppliotate rho are rideots In Oris sal who hare pa th 

oat Unirend 0 tho first or ¢25cn4 Diriusa. No oos hovrsvse i, 

the fs Coiloze can clin special oxnsideration, Ex-xotents of the eg ge 
aye fail at the let Vioirersity Pxaminstion may be reedmitted bei (be 60 claim" 
re-edmimboo. Thos nbo bare olready ‘spoat threé years in (he Intercoediate claw mill stb 

ordisariy be admitted 


Applisante for ulmision destroos of pking op Ciel Phycies oz Botany will 
Go pny selected by the Proliusors of thoes anlifocta i huh y. 


The College Cons and sobssriptions uro as follows :— 
Taito teo—T. A. Ba, §; 1. 80. Bs. 6; D. A. Bo, 6 { B. Sc Re 7 i Honoor Bx 7. 
Admission lee—Din 6, 8, 6 And 7 respocti rely (ba nanos as the tuition fe), 
Atbletlo Clab mbseription— Reo, | per enonem 
Cosmos Koos (and magaxcine eobreriptioo)—MBs. 1-2-0 par son0m. 
Emnoloetion fcoss—Ba ¢ per Antrim. 
Usalvergity Begictration (o#—(for Grst your students) —My. £-1-9. 


Labortrey depot. —Re b for cach laboralory stbendod [TPhis is cofcnded af the 
¢0d of thLe"couree lets the vsloe of "24 ar damage dows] 


On sdminibo s dullest pars tuillos fess lor Juss ant sn wabieriptlsns Lo, the 
Aurbletia Cluly aod Common Hoom, Eaaminaton (ee and Kogistealist loc. 


mleron fi ralent Useroto oh 
‘ Zhe sdmietin Ae. mp oti va ds eT esr arr 
of pliant la rejcotech, bat ash winless fur ad noon 4 by ibe Vrizcipal, 


Atieotants at Di and Gymasatic clises i empolsory except for those mbo aro 
Prally loss pevitated f:0m nach atteodinor/ 
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List of Board of Studies, 1919, RA. 
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The book reviewed by Professor Jadunath Sarkar, RA. 


* tet: pat 
Gui A Go THE LIFE OF SHIVAJI MAHARA 


“4 Tes pooner of Ter aude rat 
Me 


Dess sah 
Din romet Caropeas mit bas «gain trought te (be warlike Gnmeltes of the Msn bss sed nevived the 
tee fer Jeg who @rvt traineé abd lespimi them to Cree A234 WD rey deed 
whdn Ib wp ha Marshes osboe Balas ol be Eogtish bistories sod Mogrepbars of My who ba ve 
inoh xd mirly co drools pris by Mebowelss Siscriess rier ash read a 
heir lomatarsis foe bave doce groe Injestios ho bin They bare drawn 3 very bamefol picrare of the grat 


Mee WR hae ster sled thelr pene of Joution in 1 weesaity, 5 
ଧ Pos ahh 01 the preset web Geodon, 10 Cre to the wad 3 Guthfy) A&A of the gress bem 
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F mic pe — 
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4 Chie mork in the ouisoms of a very laborlems 401 critical trady ef 11 sealable sourom of informates 


‘ parnonr flag 101 peoaime rvrport for the prea! boro, be bas taken cart oot to allow his poiriotls 


= 
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Po Cech oi Doatend Mile Ss Peet cefid Als wget all wr ot & orb 
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by ss GS perils to Lie haf precnags of thle ast. 
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Letter from Prof. J.C. Ray to the Registrar, Patna University 
recommending the affiliation of Ravenshaw College to the B.A. 
and B.Sc. standard in Botany. RA. 


Copy of letter, dated the 13® December, 1921, from Rai Bahadur 
Jogesh Chandra Ray, M.A., to the Registrar, Patna University. 


Sir, 


With reference to your letter No. 5378, dated Patna, the 19* November 
last, I have the honour to inform you that in compliance with your 
request conveyed by wire on the 13". I inspected the Botanical 
Department of the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, on the next day and 
to report at follows:- 


(1) Probable number of students -— Though the application has been 
made for admission of the college to the B.Sc. standard in Botany, it 
implies, as the Principal said, admission the B.A. standard also, the 
courses of study for both being identical. There will be then two classes 
of students in the 3 year, viz., (1) LA.s who offered Botany for the 
L.A. Examination, and (2) I.Sc’s who offered Chemistry, Mathematics 
and Physics for the I.Sc. Examination. The initial qualification 
being different, a mixed class will be distinct disadvantage both to 
the Lecturer and to the students, resulting in the lowering of the 
standard. Modern Physiology, whether of plants or of animals, being 
and interpretation of life phenomena by Chemicophysical laws will be 
unintelligible to the LA’/s. Personally I would prefer the 1.Sc.s and limit 
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Copy of a letter, dated the 13th. December, 1921, from Rar 
Hahadur Jogesh Chandra Ray, M.A. (lo ihe hegistrar, Patna 
University. 


SIR, . 
With reference to your lerter No. $373, dated Patna, the 
19th November last; T have the honour to inform you that in compl 
ance with your request conveyed by wire on the 13th, I inspected the 
Botanical Department of the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, on the 
next day and to report as follows — 


(1) Probable number of students—Though the application has 
beer made for admission of the College tothe B. Sc. standard in 
Botany, it implies, ac the Principal said, admission to the B. A. 
standard also, the courses of study for both being identical. There 
will be then two clasees of students in the 3rd year, vis, (1) I. Acs 
who offered Botany for the I. A. Examination, and (2) 1. Sc.’ who 
offered Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics (or the 1. Sc. Examina- 
tion, The initial qualification being different. a mixed class will be 
a dittincet disadvantage both to the Lecturer and to the gtudents, 
resoltigg in the lowering of the standard. Modern Physiology, 
whether of plants or of animals, being an interpretation of 1if¢ 
phenomena by Chemicophysical Jaws will be aniutélligible® to the 
1. Ao, Permonally T would prceler the L See's and Hinit admission 
to those LI. A*s who have shown special aptitude by securing First 
Division marks in Botany at the 1. A. Examination. If thie view 
béhesepted by the College, about half a dozen of studentée may be 
expected to form the 3rd year clase. The Principal also estimates 
the same numnber. 


Accommodation.—Besides a lecture room, a store room, a 
museum coom. and a Professor’s room, there are two large rooms of «“ 
abont equal size, fully fitted up with work benches for students. 
The larger of the two rooms is at present used (or Morphology 
(general ond minute) and the other for Physiology. The number of 
students in each of the Intermediate classes being about two dozens, 
the Morphology room will afford sufficient accommodation for all 
purposes of the 1. A. elagses. The Physiology room measuring 
50'x20’ will then be available for the B. Sc. classes as long as the 
number of students in each 18 limited to about half a dozen. The: 
Vrofessor of Botany concors in this opinion. 


. Gardehi:—The College has recently berg removed to a new 
site and does not yet; possess any garden. The soil boiog saudy loam 
fg quité suitable for one, and there la sufficient land for the purpose on 
the north and south sides of the Laboratory which rons East aod 
West. Fortonatély also the depth of Sabsojr water ig low and the . 
pump of the old garden is still serviceable. A walle evthiotent size 18 
all that ip necessary (or £bg gardens. 


Agpparatus.—O[ the expensive apparatus six additiooal ndioros- 
- copes with oil immeretan lenses, each eontipg about Ks 200/— will be 
, required for the B Sc. classes. Sir J.C: Bose's magnetic Crescogesph. 
sting about Re. 300/-¢is emitently desirable. As his: instraménts * 
rently In demand and mechanics few, early application should be 
‘toihbmm for supplsy For Physiological Chemiatry an additional 
ch need not he very expensive will be required. There is 


nN 
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Wr A i or ur” + | 
ro Dread «4 
Y9 good stock fin Chemical and ratu¢ commool bh 
pied ee y audy,_ Govem ° ig meade: make a special 
grant ppara ill 
M suthcient. Th adh a ed (oF an noreida of Re s/o the i 


annoal grant for ese des pr now Rs, 825/-. This amount of 
Rs. 1,000/ voill geet all cscurring expenditore for apparatos 


Library = No special grant for books’ is necessary. Besides 
the two Botanical Periodicals which are recelved, 

+ Abstracts has been included io the list of Periodicaja for the next year, 
Itis desirable to have the Agricultural Journalixsued from the bis 
Institate, s0d ‘the Jonrnal of the Royal Microscopical Society of 
London continved from the series presanted to the Collage by the late 
Professor of Botany. The former may be obtained froc, aod the cor 
oN latter may be met from the annual Library geant of Periodi- 
“a 


Staff —Besides the Professor whose high quoalifieation ig well- 
known, there is an Assistant-an L,. Ag. of the Saboor Collége, who has । 
bee well tratned at the Ravenslue ( Jollege for his College wok. Tle . 
is fully competent to help in the Demonstration work of the Interme- 

° diate and ‘the B. Sc. classes. There is a Laboratory bearer aod 
three malis. The proposed weekly routine shown to me by the* Pro- 
{fessor involving 13 hours lectuces and 24 hours’ Pracucal work by the 
studonts comin hanes to me just sufficient for the four classes. It has been 

to wpyolit a Demonstrator. The work will increase when 
4th pou ls formed, and a storekeeper will certainly» be » 
, Necessity to relieve he Assistant to find time for belp jg Vemonstmtion 


so Waging posible 15F ire (ep Carer Seer 


pecione, F a cannot be spared for collecting plant specimens, 
,mhieh are not neac at hand withoat injury to the garden. - 


With these observatiloi recommend affiliztion of the Ravea- 
haw College to the B. A. ho Sc. standard in, Botany: 
I have ete, 


Sd. JOGESH CHANDRA RAY. 
rr» 
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admission to those 1.A’s who have shown special aptitude by securing 
First Division marks in Botany at the 1.A. Examination. If this view 
be accepted by the College, about half a dozen of students may be 
expected to form the 3" year class. The Principal also estimates the 
same number. 


Accommodation — Besides a lecture room, a store room, a museum 
room and a Professor's room, there are two large rooms of about 
equal size, fully fitted up with work benches for students. The larger 
of the two rooms is at present used for Morphology room will afford 
sufficient accommodation for all purposes of the L.A. classes. The 
Physiology room measuring 50° x 20’ will then be available for the 
B.Sc. classes as long as the number of students in each is limited to 
about half a dozen. The Professor of Botany concurs in this opinion. 


Garden - The College has recently been removed to a new site and 
does not yet: possess any garden. The soil being sandy loam is quite 
suitable for one, and there is sufficient land for the purpose on the 
north and south sides of the Laboratory which runs East and West. 
Fortunately also the depth of subsoil water is low and the pump of 
the old garden is still serviceable. A well of sufficient size is all that is 
necessary for the gardens. 


Apparatus — Of the expensive apparatus six additional microscopes 
with oil immersion lenses, each costing about ©200 will be required 
for the B.Sc. classes. Sir J. C. Bose's magnetic Crescograph costing 
about ©₹300, is eminently desirable. As his: instruments are greatly in 
demand and mechanics few, early application should be made to him 
for supply. For Physiological Chemistry an additional balance which 
need not be very expensive will required. There is already a good 
stock of the Chemical and Physical apparatus commonly required 
for advanced study. Government proposes to make a special grant 
of 2000 for additional apparatus. The amount will be sufficient. The 
Principal has asked for an increase of ?175 in the annual grant for 
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apparatus which is now ©825. This amount of ©1,000 will meet all 
recurring expenditure for apparatus. 


Library — No special grant for books is necessary. Besides the two 
Botanical Periodicals which are received, Physiological Abstracts has 
been included in the lost of Periodicals for the next year. It is desirable 
to have the Agricultural Journal issued from the Pusa Institute, and 
the Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society of London continued 
from the series presented to the College by the late Professor of 
Botany. The former may be obtained free, and the cost of the latter 
may be met from the annual Library grant of Periodicals. 


Staff - Besides the Professor whose high qualification is well known, 
there is an Assistant - an L. Ag. Of the Sabour College, who has been 
well trained at the Ravenshaw College for his college work. He is fully 
competent to help in the Demonstration work of the Intermediate 
and the B.Sc. classes. There is a Laboratory bearer and three malis. The 
proposed weekly routine shown to me by the Professor involving 15 
hours’ lectures and 24 hours’ Practical work by the students appears to 
me just sufficient for the four classes. It has been proposed to appoint 
a Demonstrator. The work will increase when the 4® year class is 
formed. And a store keeper will certainly be a necessity to relieve 
the Assistant to find time for help in Demonstration work. In the 
meantime an extra bearer and a specimen collector will be required. 
It will be impossible for a single bearer to serve three persons and a 
mali cannot be spared for collecting plant specimens, which are not 
near at hand without injury to the garden. 


With these observations I recommend affiliation of the Ravenshaw 
College to the B.A. and B.Sc. standard in Botany. 


I have etc., 
Sd. JOGESH CHANDRA RAY. 
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Request from BHU for delivering lectures by Prof. P. Parija. RA. 


Pr Le CL ‘ 


Denaro Mindy University, Bensres, | 


Mme Director of Public fnetruotscn, 
Ainar »nd Orisss, Votne. 


bir, 

Tris Univerel ty har, since lost year, inetitutes o 
echene of getting CULE TTT aro in various branches of 
Zei«enoe of which they hove rebpectively muds special otudy 
wo that the stucente #112 derive first-hand ‘knovleda4e from 
thes. 

Thiw your we desire that there should be special 
। Jecturere ite the B. $c. ss4340tu An Botany in “General Zhyeio- 
Loy" end far thie purpose we sball be very grateful if you 
cous kindly depute Prof«eeor Fk. Parijs, Frof. of Botany, 
Sevenahsw Collec+s, Cuttsor, to deliver = courses of nbout 
trenty iectursp io the subject mentioned above. 1 say be 
permitted to poy bere thot we are getting meh ror special | 
lectures from all pert of Indie representing practically 
avery Dniveseity. 
? Profassor F. Prija has. in hie primte oorrevpondence 


th Prof. A. @. Ionesftar, Oniversity Prof+esor of Soteny in 
nia Oniveraity, Hinily coosentad to wndsrtake the work without 
° Hetrisent te his regular 4uties sosé tise in the sonth of 
Mr oruasy, 1924 
Thie Univereity consento te pay, in acaition to the 
troveling allprancte, on Hoanoreriuc Of Ke. 40/- per Leoturp. 
4 fFael deeply obliged Af you could sindly make srrange- 


with sy request and to infers Frofesmor ¥. 
od 
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Nivedita Mohanty is a scholar of 
modern Indian history. Her 
book, Oriya Nationalism, Quest 
for a United Orissa (1866-1956), 
based on her PhD work at 
Heidelberg University, Germany, 
is an acclaimed landmark and 
the leading source book on the 
history of the Odisha province. 
Imaging Odisha (edited with 
other scholars from Germany 
and Odisha) and The Eloquent 
Silence (co-authored) are two of 
her other seminal! works. 


She focuses on social, cultural 
and political history, especially 
that of Odisha and Jharkhand, 
and is the author of a large 
number of scholarly articles on 
these themes, touching on 
subjects as diverse as the 
Lakshmi Purana, Indigo 
Cultivation, and Socialism and 
the Great Depression in Odisha, 
and Harmony between the 
brahmanic and tribal traditions 
in Singhbhum area of 
Jharkhand. 
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Ravenshaw College (a university since 2006) is a name that 
evokes emotions and images far richer than usually 
conjured up by academic institutions. In its formative years 
as a High School (1868-1876), it symbolised the aspirations 
of the Oriya linguistic and cultural group, which was 
suffering then from a profound crisis of identity in the 
midst of convalescing from a devastating famine. 
Subsequently, after gaining the status of College, it became 
the intellectual nerve centre of the region, where 
avant-garde ideas fused with burgeoning nationalistic 
thought. It came to embody the most venerable academic, 
liberal and secular traditions of the country, and 
generations of illustrious names in the sciences, 
humanities, law, literature, politics, administration, social 
reform and the performing arts have now passed through 
its portals. 


In the hands of Nivedita Mohanty, the fascinating saga of 
Ravenshaw College comes alive in all its grandeur, not only 
with an assortment of comprehensive details about the 
institution, hitherto unknown, but with an insightful 
analysis as well of its interaction with the prevailing 
socio-political scene in Odisha. One of the salient features 
of the book is the painstakingly collected and authenticated 
pictures of important personalities and places connected 
with the College. Mohanty's book is a fitting tribute to this 
remarkable edifice, which has long enjoyed the admiration 
and respect of the people of the land. 
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